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ion to Save Falls 
Is Due in September 





American and Canadian Group to 
Fight Menace to Beauty 
of Niagara. 


and Cana- 





The conference 
dian investigators Into steps to prevent 
further destruction to the scenje beauty 
of Niagara Falls will be held probably in 
September, Secretary of Commerce Hoover 
said July 27. Although both governments 
have selected representatives for the Joint 
engineering inquiry, 2 delay is necessitated 
until the Canadian representative receives 
; instructions from his government. 


of American 


Americans Should Stay at 
Home, It Is Suggested, if 
They Lack Tolerance 


and Sympathy. 


Till Will Is Ascribed 


To Bragging Criticism 








The inquiry will seek a means for re- 
pairing a break that has developed in the 
escarpment at the center of Horseshoe 
Falls, creating a V-shaped notch into which 
an increasing volume of water is concen- 
“rating. This, as Secretary Hoover pointed 
out in a recent statement, is impoverishing 
the flow of water over the two wings 
of the falls, greatly lessening their scenic 





Spokesman for Exefutive De- 
scribes One Class off Travelers 
as Having Bumptious 

‘\ ~ Nature. 





wy Telegraph} effect. Secretary Hoover estimated that 
[By Telegraph. ; ee the notch has broken dewn at the rate 
Executive Offices, Paul Smith's, N. Y..! of more than seven feet ber year. 


July 27.—President Coolidge today placed 
the blame for the spread of anti-American 
sentiment throughout Europe squarely on 
the shoulders of the “bumptious’ Ameri- 


The Niagara Board of Control, compris- 
ing an American and a Canadian Ensi- 
neer, will prepare the engineering report. 
One other representative of each govern- 





can tourist. ment has been named to pay “special 
Through his official spokesman, the | regard for the large public questions in- 

Executive made an unofficial apology to | yolved.”’ 

the peoples of Europe for the antics of ' 

irresponsible tourists abroad, and ex- 


Sees No Need for Calling 
Special Session of Congress 


pressed the hope that their unwarranted 

criticisms and recriminations be not taken 

from this Government or 

garded expression of public senti- 

ment generally in the United States. 
Tolerance Is Urged. 

A plea for greater tolerance and a more 
kindly attitude toward Europe was made. 
Those who find things abroad not to their 
liking should remain at home, it was sug- 
gested. 

Mr. Coolidge has looked carefully into 
conditions abroad, particularly with re- 
spect to the wave of resentment against 
the United States which is spreading 
through European nations, it was said, 
and he has come to the conclusion that 


as coming re- 





as an 


[By Telegraph.] 

Executive Offices, Paul Smith’s, N. ae 
July 27—President Coolidge knows of no 
situation which would necessitate the call- 
ing of a special session of Congress, his 
official spokesman declared here today in 
response to inquiries. 7 
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Traced to Tilting 
After Glacial Age 


Report on the St. Lawrence 
Earthquake, February 28, 
1925, Made by Depart- 


ment of Interior. 





The St. Lawrence earthquake that dis- 


turbed New 
1925, was caused indirectly by the tilting 
of the rock beds of the affected area fol- 
lowing the glacial period, according to a 


Englanders on February 28, 


statement issued on July 27 by the De- 
partment of the Interior, based upon a 
scientific investigation conducted by Ar- 


thur Keith of the Geological Survey. 

The theory, said the statement, is that 
under the weight of the great ice sheet 
which lay upon the country thousands of 
feet thick, the Northeastern States were 
depressed or. tilted toward the north, and 
that since the retreat of the ice they have 
nearly recovered their former attitude. 
The recovery is not yet complete, however, 
for the tilting has continued within 
toric times. This postglacial tilting, it is 
stated further, is clearly of the order of 
magnitude to be associated with the pro- 
duction of earthquakes. 

The St. Lawrence earthquake was but 
one, though the most severe, of group 
or series of tremors that distrubed a great 


his- 


a 


area in the northeastern United States 
and Canada between July, 1924, and 
March, 1926. “Aside from the testimony 


of the sensitive seismograph,”’ the state- 
ment says, ‘“‘the St. Lawrence quake was 


| he 


— by the human senses in an area of | 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 


5.] 








traveling Americans have only themselves 
to blame. 

The President divided American tourists 
into two classes: Those of a bumptious 
nature, given to making boastful state- 
ments not founded on facts, and those of 
a greater culture who are aware of the 
common amenities of civilization. 

If those in the first group in their travels 
abroad have learned that there are other 





[Continued on Page 2, Col. 4.] 





Industrial Activity 
Shows Gain in June 


| 


Federal Reserve Board Reports 
General Level Slightly Higher 
Than Year Ago. 





Although industrial activity in June dif- 
fered little from May, the general level 
still ranged somewhat higher than it was 
in June a year ago, the Federal Reserve 
Board said in its monthly summary of 
business and — conditions, made 
public July 27. he board's statement 
called attention, however, to the fact that 
the production of automobiles was smaller 
in June than in May and, for the first 
time this year, was below the volume of 
production for the corersponding month 
in 1925. 

Loans and investments at the end of 
June were reported by the board in larger 
volume than at any previous time and, 
although they declined in the first half of 
July, still stood about $900,000,000 above 
the figure of the corresponding date last 
year. 

Credit demands and the 
rency requirements over 
July 4 were reflected in an increase of 
borrowings from the Federal Reserve 
Banks which showed total discounts near 
the high of the year on July 7. 

The full statement of the board follows: 

Industrial activity was at the same level 
in June as in May, and was slightly above 
the level of a year ago. The average of 
commodity prices advanced further  be- 
tween May and June. 

Production—The Iederal Reserve Board's 
index of production in basic industries re- 
mained unchanged in June. Production 
of iron and steel and activity of woolen 
machinery continued to decline, and there 
were also reductions in the output of Cop- 
per, zinc, and petroleum, while cotton con- 
‘sumption, the manufacture of food prod- 
ucts, and the output of coal and cément in- 
creased. Production of automobiles was 
smaller in June than in May and for the 
first time this year was less than in the 





increased 
the 


cur- 
holiday of 





, 


[Continued on Page 9, Col. 4.] 








Shipping Board Confirms 
Trustees of Emergency Fleet 


The United States Shipping Board ap- 
proved July 27 the Board of Trustees for 
the Emergency Fleet Corporation as recom- 
Mended by Brig. General A. C. Dalton, 
the new president of the Fleet Corporation, 

The board reinstated Joseph E. 
Sheedy as director for Europe. He was 
the former director of operations, who 
was ousted by Geneffal Dalton’s predecessor 
as president of the Fleet Corporation, 
Elmer E. Crowley. 

The seven members of the new board 
of trustees of the Fleet Corjoration are: 
J. Harry Philbin, vice president of the 
corporation; F. H. Frieser, director of 
traffic; D. H. Morrison, comptroller; E. H. 
Schmidt, treasurer; A. A. Wilson, director |. | 


also 














of operations; H. Y. Saint, purchasing 
agent. 


° 
Agriculture 
Revised standards announced for en- 
forcing Federal Food and Drugs Act in 
relation fresh, dried, canned or preserved 
ee ene ee Page 5, Col. 1 
Department of Interior uses good 
graces to prevent disturbance between 
cattle and sheep rangers in Colorado. 
Page 5, Col. 6 
Department of Agriculture estimates 
movements of early potatoes for week 
of July 27 to August 2 Page 5, Col. 3 
Uniformity urged in report to Public 
Health Service in regulations for pasturi- 
zation of milk Page Col. 4 
Plans under way in Germany for cre- 
ation of International hops bureau. 
Page 5, Col. 4 
milk production 
Page 5, Col. 7 
“Commerce and Trade,” ‘Rail- 


Increase reported in 
in United States 
See 
roads.”’ 


Aviation 


Aeronautical exposition to be held in 
a htt Wie 6 eharg Yareale ed Page 1, Col. 6 


Banking 


Board of Tax Appeals rules that cost, 
not value, is proper basis for calculation 
of income from insurance stock sold later 
at increased price Page 6, Col. 1 

Circuit Court upholds right of attor- 
ney to endorse check in settlement of 
claim of client Page 11, Col. 4 

Federal Reserve Board reports slight 
gain in industrial activity for June. 

Page 1, Col. 1 

Daily statement of the United States 
Treasury Page 9, Col. 4 

National bank changes reported by the 
Federal Reserve Board.Page 9, Col. 7 


Books and Publications 


the United 
Page 12, Col. 5 


Publications -issued 
States Government 


Chemicals 


Customs Court sets lower tariff on Chi- 
HOGG GHURE oki has aka Page 10, Col. 7 
Sicily has a plan under way to elec- 
trify its sulphur mines....Page 8, Col. 6 
See ‘‘Taxation.”’ 


Coal 


Increased production of anthracite and 
bituminous coal reported for week end- 
ing July 17 Page 8, Col. 3 


Commerce and Trade 


More industries introduced and facto- 
ries built in South Africa. 
Page 3, Col. 1 
Commerce 
Page 8, Col. 1 


by 


Department of 
world’s apple trade...... 
Decrease in industrial machinery ex- 
ports reported for June Page 8, Col. 6 
See “Agriculture,” “Home Economics,” 
“Tron and Steel,” ‘‘Leather,” “Packers,\ 


“Shipping.’’- 


Y 
Congress 

Samuel Insull, Chicago utilitics mag- 
nate, refuses to tell Senate committee if 
he contributed to Crowe-Barrett-Thomp- 
son group in Republican primaries 
Cook County, Illinois, after admitting 
giving $173,000 for anti-World Court 
propaganda and to campaign of Col. 
Frank L. Smith, successful candidate for 
Republican nomination for Senator. 

Page 1, Col. 7 

President sees no need for special ses- 

sion of Congress Page 1, Col. 2 


Construction 


Illustration showing Bureau of Stand- 


reviews 


ards device for indicating plasticity of 
lime .Page 7, Col. 2 





in | 


| 





| 
| 


Copyrights 
Catalogue of copyright entries—issued 

by the Library of Congress. 
Page 12, 


Col. 5 


Corporations 


District Court rules that value of Lib- 
erty Bonds received as compensation is 
taxable income Page 6. Col. 2 

Board of Tax Appeals holds that stock 
sales at par in small blocks are no proof 
of value of assets Page 6, Col. 5 


Customs 


See 


“Chemicals. 


Education 


Americans in Guatemala plan estab- 
lishment of school for their children. 

Page 3, Col. 1 

in one rural 


. Page 3, Col. 7 


Electrical Industry 


under 


Decrease 
schools. 


reported room 


Sicily has a Way to elec- 


Page 8, Col. 6 


plan 


+e . 
Fisheries 
Cloudburst causes damage to Govern- 

ment fish hatchery at Spearfish, S. D. 
_ Page 5, Col. 2 
Commissioner of Bureau of Fisheries 

arrives in Alaska on inspection tour. 
Page 5, Col. 


9° 


Bureau of Fisheries patrol boat burned 
in Alaskan waters Page 5, Col. 4 


Foreign Affairs 


Draft of measure for control of liquor 
smuggling, agreed to by American 
and British conferees in London, is sub- 
mitted to the State Department. 

Page 1, 

Committee of Communications and 
Transit, League of Nations, makes rules 
to govern traffic under seal of goods trans- 


as 


Col. db 


ported via Rhine river.Page 2, Col. 4 
Spokesman for the President denies 
rumor of secret agreement with Great 


Britain for refunding World War debts. 

Page 1, Col. 6 

Boastfullness and criticisms by Ameri- 

can tourists are blamed for European 
enmity by spokesman for President. 

® Page 1, Col. 1 


League of Inter-American Women’s 
Relations organized at recent Panama 
meeting Frage 2, Cal. 2 


Esthonian minister to Washington re- j 


Minister of 


Page 


linquishes Foreign 
Affairs 2, Col. 4 

Denmark Legation is in charge of Gor- 
don Paddock, first secretary in ab- 
sence of Minister Dodge.Page 2, Col. 1 


post of 


as 


President cables congratulations to Li- 
beria on anniversary of founding of Re- 


public sve Page 2, Col. 1 
7 ° 
Furniture 
Full text of opinion by federal Trade 
Commission denying commercial status 


as genuine mahogany to wood marketed 
“Philippine Mahogany,” together 
with dissenting opinion by Commissioner 
Humphrey 4, Col. 1 


Y 
Government Personnel 
Secretary of State Kellogg to speak at 
dedication of memorial to Commodore 
Thomas MacDonough at Plattsburg, N. 
Y., August 18... Page 7, Col. 4 
President defers appointment of Assist- 
ant Secretaries in Departments of Com- 
merce and Treasury Page 9,,.Col. 6 
Former Secretary Robert T. Lincoln 
is honored by Department of War. 
, Page 7, 


as 


Page 


Col. 7 


Came | q | 


Court Discusses Merits 
of Corsets and Girdles 





Changes of Dress Styles Also 
Taken Up in Passing on 
Suit Over Patent. 





A judicial discussion of the relative 
merits of the obsolete “hour glass” 
and the modern girdle, particularly in com- 
bination with a brassiere, is contained in 
a decision recently handed down by Judge 
Cc. Z. Luse of the United District 
Court for the Northern District of Illinois. 


The decision authorized to 


corset 


States 


an injunction 


prevent the Venus Brassicere Company 
from infringing the rights of the Nature's 
Rival Company in the Mayer Patent of 
1924 relating to girdles, brassieres and 
similar garments. 

Involved in fie court's reasoning was 


a2 discussion of the effect of the change in 





fashion from the constricted waistline of 
a decade ago to the straight line gowns 
of the present. 

One witness quoted by the court de- 
clared ‘‘the dress controls the design of 
the corset; not the corset the dress.” 

{The full text of Judge Lusc's dc- 
cision appears on page 11 of this 
issue.] 





Senator Borah Criticizses 
Referendum on Dry Law 





Replying to statements of Representa- 


tive Mills (Rep.), of New York city, re- 
garding a referendum on prohibition in 
New York State, Senator Borah (Rep.), 
of Idaho, gave out statement, July 27, 


saying that such a referendum meant that 
“the State be permitted to determine what 
is intoxicating liquor.” 

The whole purpose of the referendum, 
said, is to ask the national govern- 
ment to waive its rights and its duty to 
fix alcoholic content and to leave it to the 
individual States. 


Orders issued to the personnel of the 
War Department Page 12, Col. 
Orders issued to the personnel of the 
Navy Department ..Page 12, Col. 7 
Daily decisions of the General Account- 
ing Office ....-Page 12, Col. 4 


Home Economics 


Department of -Agriculture says prices 


5 


for green vegetables . have declined 
rapidly Page 5, Col. 3 

Bluing output for 1925 is valued at 
$1,812,304 Page 8, Col. 2 


Retail prices of food increase in Vene- 
zuela..... ; Page 2, Col. 3 


Immigration 


English contract laborer permitted to 
enter United States. Page 3, Col. 4 


Continuation of full text of survey of 


conditions on Ellis Island. Page 3, Col. 2 


Inland Waterways 


Continuation of full text of report of 
Army Engineers on survey of power pos- 
sibilities in Tennessee River Basin. 

Page 4, Col. 4 
Insular Affairs ' 

nsular Affairs 
Full text of opinion by Federal Trade 
denying commercial status 
thogany to wood marketed 

Mahogany,” 
opinion by Commissioner 

Page 4, Col. 1 


Commission 
as genuine m 
as “Philippine 
with dissenting 
Humphrey 


Insurance 


Board of Tax Appeals rules that cost, 
not value, is proper basis for calculation 
insurance sold later at 
Col. 1 


of incomes from 
increased pric« : 


International Law 


Continuation of commercial treaty com- 
pilation > 


Tron and Steel 


Decrease of British exports of iron and 


.Page 6, 


Page 2, Col. 5 


steel in June are ascribed to strike con- 
ditions in May Page 8, Col. 6 
June bookings for fabricated struc- 
tural steel reported lower than in May. 
Page 8, Col. 2 

June bookings of steel castings de- 
crease Page 8, Col. 7 
Germany to subsidize iron ore pro- 


duction Page 8, Col. 6 


Judiciary 

Circuit Court rules that discrepancy in 
statement in complaint and proof offered 
at trial are insufficient to constitute ap- 
pealable error Page 10, Col. 1 


Circuit Court sets aside conviction in 
mail fraud cuse because of “intentional 
abuse” of defendant by presecuting at- 
torney Page 11, Col. 7 


Circuit Court releases Emergency Fleet 
Corporation from liability for bill for re- 
pairs to Shipping Board vessel. 

Page 10, Col. 3 

District Court rules that value of Lib- 
erty Bonds received as compensation is 
taxable income Page 6, Col. 2 


owner to increase Charges for storage of 


liquor Page 10, Col. 7 
Circuit Court upholds right of xuttor- 
ney to endorse check in settlement of 


claim of client Page 11, Col. 4 
District Court rules in patent case that 
patent combining girdle and brassiere is 





SL 


==: ——— ee 





tpgether | 


valid Page 11, Col. 2 
District Court rules against Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, New York, 
in will case Page 11, Col. 1 
| Circuit Court rules that dividends are 
taxable as income only when actually 


| 








onclline 


Index-Summary of All News Contained in Today’s Issue 





{ 





Circuit Court denies right of warehouse ; 





Anglo-American 
Conterees Draft 
Smugeling Rules 


Proposals forControl of Liquor 
Traffic at Sea Submitted 
to State Depart- 
ment. 


The American and British conferees, 
meeting in london to discuss the question 
of the prevention of smuggling, 
have agreed the which the 
two governments can this end, 
it was announced July 


ment of State. 


liquor 
methods 
adopt 


on 
to 
at the Depart- 


97 
-é 


The two governmests now have these 
suggestions in hand and are considering 


them, although the texts or contents have 


not been made public. A formal report 
was given Summarizing the nature of the 
discussions held by General Lincoln G. 


Andrews, Assistant Secretary of the Treas- 
This 
was accompanied by the following explana- 


ury, and the British representatives. 


tory note: 

“In making public the following report, 
the Secretary of State said that the Ameri- 
not London to 
convention whatever 
negotiated any convention 


can representatives are in 


any treaty or 


not 


make 
and have 
or treaty.” 


Frank Discussion. 


The American representatives, headed 
by General Andrews, sailed for London 
July 7, and since their arrival have been 


With British officials. It is 
stated in the report that the questions re- 
garding British shipping registration and 
their effect American liquor law en- 


in conference 


on 


[Continued on Page 2, Col. 7.) 








| . 
| rangements fe 


merce is informed by 


No Secret Agreement 





to Refund War Debts 


President Denies Rumor of Un- 





derstanding With Great Britain 
For Revising Settlement. 


{By Telegraph] 


Executive Offices, Paul Smith's, Bs. Xing 
Tulv 27,—President Coolidge, through his 
denied today that any 


official spokesman, 


secret ngreement directed to refunding the 





\World War debt existed between the United | 


States and Great Britain. In fact, it was 


stated, America is not party to any 


agreement of any kind. 


secret 


The statement was in answer to reports 


that it had been agreed secretly at the 
time the British Mission negotiated its 
agreement, that should some 


Funding 


other , 
England should benefit likewise. 


nation subsequently get better terms 


It was pointed out that all treaties are 


made by the President and the Secretary 


of State, and that in 
subject to ratification by Congress. 


turn the treaties ate 


All funding agreements are public docu- 


ments, 


Aeronautical Exposition 


it was said, and open to inspection. 


To Be Conducted in Paris 





¢ 
Aeronautical 


aeronautic 


Tenth International 
bringing together 
interests from all parts of the world, will 
be held in the Grand Palais at Paris, De- 
19, the Department of Com- 
Trade Commisisoner 
Paris. The exposition will 
ach Chambre Syndicate des 
An extensive 


The 
Exposition, 


cember 3 to 
Kelly at be 
under the Irer ; 
Industries Aeronautiques. 
committee, headed by Louis Breguet, prest- 
dent of the Chambre, with Andre Granet 
as general manager, in charge of ar- 
yr the exposition. 


is 








paid eee Page 6, Col. 4 

Relative merits of corsets and girdles 
discussed by District Court judge in suit 
over patent. Page 1, Col. 4 


Labor 


‘ 
Address by Lewis A. Deblois before 
the Industrial Accident Prevention Con- 
ference, On industrial safety. 
Page 3, Col. 5 
Oil production and labor situation I 
Poland surveyed by Department of Com- 
merce . Page 8, Col. 2 
Department of Labor reports four ad- 
of disputes in week 
ended July 24. Page 3, Col. 4 
Federal Reserve Board reports slight 
gain in industrial activity for June. 
Page 1; Col. 1 


justments labor 


“Tron and Stecl.’’ 


Leather 


American 


See 


imports of hides and tanned | 


skins are mostly from the British Em- 
pire Page 8, Col. 5 
Argentina increases output of hides 


during June Page 8, Col. 3 


Manufacturers 


Office rules that ‘2 


as 


Patent 
“§ in 


in 1” and 
distinguish manu- 
factures Of valves and hot water bottles, 
not in conflict with the trade-mark 
mark “Three in One” of the Three in |; 
One Oil Company... Page 10, Col. 2 ; 
Patent Office rules that 
“Uncle Willie” and “Uncle 
not descriptively to 
“Uncle Sam’’ on work shirts. 
Page 10, Col. 2 | 
A. Deblois before 
Accident Prevention Con- 
industrial safety. 
Page 3, Col. 5 
Board of "Rax Appeals disallows deduc- 
tion of loss from “bogyis deal.” 


used to 


trade-marks 
Fuller” are 


similar trade-mark 


Address Lewis 
the Industrial 


ference, 


by 


on 


Page 6, Col. 7 

Federal reports 
gain in industrial activity fgr June. 

> Co. 2 


Reserve Board slight 


Page 


“Commerce and Trade.” 


Milling 


Railroads.” 


See 


See “ 


Mines and Minerals: 
Spanish mercury mines show increased 
output for 1924-25 Page 8, Col. 4 


National Defense 


Appropriations of $31,000,000 for train- 


ing National Guard in 1927 exceeded 
only in War year of 1918, chief of Mili- 
tary Bureau points out Page 7, Col. 2 


Infantry improving in markmanship. 
Page 7, Col. 7 

Former Private Clyde L. West, of U. 
Ss. Army, to be given $100 a month in 


recognition of services as volunteer sub- 
ject in yellow fever tests in 1900, 

Page 7, Col. 1 
marines serving in Haiti or- 
of Navy clerk, 
through Haitien Postal Adminis- 


for 
sent 


Mail 


dered in care mail 


and not 





| 
| 
| 








872.105, a decrease both in quantity and 
value from preceding year. : 
sage 8, Col. 6 


Disturbance in bacon trade expected as 


result of the Netherlands entering ex- 
port market Page 8, Col. 7 

Dozen livestock dealers. are cited under 
Packers Act we ese. Page 5, Col. 2 


Patents : 


District Court rules in patent case that 
patent combining girdle and brassiere is 
Page 11, Col. 2 
girdles 
in suit 
Col. 4 


valid . . 

Relative merits of corsets and 
discussed by District Court judge 
Page 1, 


over patent. 


Postal Service > 
Post Office Department reports Tecovery 
of money order forms previously reported 
stolen from two post offices in Missouri 
and one in Tennessee .Page 12, Col. 1 
Cireuit Court sets aside conviction in 
mail fraud case because of “intentional 
abué&e” of defendant by prosecuting at- 
torney. ‘ ....Page 11, Col. 7 
Establishment of new routes, changes 
rural mail service. 
Page 12, Col. 2 
Bids announced for supplying beacons 
for air mail field at Rock Springs, Wyo. 
Page 7, Col. 4 
Acting postmasters appointed for 12 
offices - .-Page 12, Col. 4 
Operation of branch post office on U. 
S. S. Mercy is discontinued. Page 12, Col. 1 
Discontinuance of three rural routes is 
approved. . ‘ ..Page 12, Col. 1 
Two money-order offices closed and five 
Cal. 7 


in schedules and in 


opened ; seas .-Page 12, 
Bids asked for installation of spiral 
conveyor at Boston ..Page 12, Col. 7 


Dates announced for State conventions 
of rural letter carriers Page 12, Col. 1 

See “National Defense. 
Prohibition 


Draft of measure 


for control of liquor 
to by American 


smuggling, as agreed 
and British conferes in London, is sub- 
mitted to the State Department. 

Page 1, Col. 5 


Cireuit Court denies right of warehouse 
owner to increase charges for storage of 


liquor Page 10, Col. 7 

Senator Borah criticizes proposal for 
State referendum on prohibition law by 
Wew York. ..-.- Page 1, -Col. 4 


Public Health 
Health Service reports high mortality 
for plague in India at Madagascar, 


Page 2, Col. 1 
Report of Leprosarium at Carville, La., 
_ for year ending June 30,.Page 2, Col. 1 


tration Page 7, Col. 7 
lixecutive order prescribes seniority in 
War Department Page 7, Col. 4 
see “Government Personnel,” “Postal 
Service.” 

Oil production and labor situation in 
Poland surveyed by Department of Com- 
merce Aan Page 8, Col. 2 

apn ° 
Packers 

Exports of meats and meat products | 
in fiscal, year ending June 30, reported 
as 537,772,092 pounds, valued at $109,- 


Public Lands 


Tracts of public land in California and 
Nevada added to Tahoe National Forest 
by proclamation of the President. 

Page 4, Col. 3 

General Land Office authorizes acting 
registers of district offices to administer 


a Page 5, Col. 5 


Public U tilities 


War Department approves renewal for 
one year of lease to Alabama Power Co.,, 
for substation at Waco Quarry, Ala. 

Page 8, Col. 3 

Continuation of full text of report of 
Army Engineers On survey of power pos- 
sibilities in Tennessee River Basin. 

Page 4, Col. 4 

Railroad men testify of revenue losses 
to motor buS COmpanies at Opening of 
Chicago hearing on “‘jitney” traffic. 

Page 1, Col. 7 


[CONTINUED on PACE 3.} 




















| day before 








Mr. Insull Defers 


Answer to Query 
On Primaries Gift 


Allowed Day by Committee 
To Consult Counsel on 
Senators’ Right to Get 
Information. 


Against World Court 


Says He Contributed $125,000 to 
Colonel Smith, Republican, 
and $10,000 to His Demo- 

cratic Opponent. 


[By Telegraph.] 
Building, Chicago, July 27.— 
Insull, of Chicago, testifying to- 
the Senate Committee investi- 
recent Senatorial primaries in 
this State, declined to tell the committee 
anything about alleged contributions to 
the Crowe-Barrett-Thompson faction of the 
Republican party until he had consulted 
with his attorney as to the legality of the 
committee’s questions dealing with the 
local situation. He was given until July 28 


Federal 
Samuel 


gating the 


to do this. 


Prior to his refusal to answer the com- 


| . : 
mittee’s questions, Mr. Insull had testified 


that he had contributed a total of $173,000 
to further the campaign of Colonel Frank 
L. Smith, successful Republican candidate 
for the Senatorial nomination, and to stim- 
ulate anti-World Court propaganda. 

Mr. Insull’s action, it was said by mem- 
bers of the committee, may bring a test 
of the authority of the Senate committee 
to inquire into the Cook County primary 
contest, except in so far as it affects the 
Senatorial election. 

If he finally refuses to answer in face 
of the committee demand a test of the 







| tended 












authority of the Senators to cite for con- 
tempt probably will be made, it was said. 

The faction of the Republican Party in 
Cook County headed by Senator Deneen, 
on July 27 bared its finances to the com- 
mittee when Roy 0. West, seeretary of the 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 2.] 


Moter Bus Hearing 
Opens in Chicago. 





Railroad Men Testify as to Losses 
of Revenue Due to 
Competition. 


(By Telegraph.) 

Chicago, Ill, July 27.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission began in ‘Chicago 
today its investigation “into and concern- 
ing the operation of motor buses and 
motor trucks by or in connection or com- 
petition with common carriers subject to 
the Interstate Commerce Act.” 

Commissioner Esch and Examiner Flynn 
presided at the hearing, which was at- 
by an overflow crowd of railroad 
executives, traffic officers, owners of inde- 
pendent bus and truck lines, representa- 
tives of bus and truck manufacturers and 
shippers organizations. 

The first day of the three-day hearing 
at Chicago was given over to the testimony 
of representatives of the middle western 
railroads. This was in accordance with 
the plan of the. commission to hear. in 
each instance first the railroads, second 
the bus and truck operators, and third 
any other. 

Largely Intrastate Traffic. 

“Competition of buses and trucks is gen- 
eral along all our lines,” said P. S. Eustis, 
passenger traffic manager of the Chicago, 
Burlington and Quincy Railroad, the first 
railroad witness. “In only a few instanées 
does the bus and truck service supplement 
that of Our rail lines. 

“Some portion of the bus and truck 
business is of an interstate character but 
the larger part is intrastate business.” 

In only one instance, Mr. Eustis, 
has the Burlington arranged with,a bus 
line for the transportation of passengers’ 
mail and express beyond its rail lines un- 


said 


[Continued from Page 9, Col. 7.] 


Supreme Court Dismissed 
Cases of Cement Companies 


In its issue of July 22 The United States 
Daily published a digest of the annual re- 
port for the fiscal year 1925 gf the Anti- 
Trust Division of the Department of Jus- 
tice, and in that digest included the Ce- 
ment Manufacturers’ Protective Associa- 
tion and the Atlas Portland Cement Com: 
pany among the cases which had been set- 
tled either by a plea of guilty or a con- 
sent decree. 

In including the Atlas Company and the 
Protective Association in that ~—list, The 
United States Daily was in error, as the 
case against the Protective Association was 
decided by the Supreme Court ofthe United 
States im favor of the Association, and 
the case against nineteen cement com: 
panies defendants, of which the Atlas Com: 
pany Was one, was dismissed. 

The Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ As 
sociation and the Chicago Master Steam- 
fitters Association were also included er- 
roneously in the list. The case against 
the former was decided by the Supreme 
Court in favor of the asseciafion, and a 
plea of nolle prosequi was issued in the 
case of the latter after investigation, 





TEARLY 
(pie 


oreign Affairs 


Hospital Releases 
« Leprosy Patients 
Cured of Disease 


~ 


Louisiana Institution Reports 
Four Released, Sixty-Two 
Admitted and Twenty- 
Five Absconded. 


in the past year three patients who had 
suffered from leprosy 
the leprosarium maintained by the United 
States Public 
La., as no longer considered a menace to 
public health, it is stated in a report to 
thé Health Service from hospital officials, 
Which A 
fourth 
hospital, said the report, because it was 
détérmined that he was not suffering from 


were paroled from 


Health Service at Carville, 


‘was announced on July 27. 


patient was discharged from the 


léprosy. 
that during 


1925, 


The report also disclosed 
the 12-month 
June of this year there were 62 lepers ad 


period from June, to 


mitted to the institution, while 25 had ab- 


sconded. Thirteen of the absconders, how- 
éver, returned for readmission to the hos- 
pital. the Public Health Service 
assumed operation of the leprosarium, 
which formerly was known as the Louisi- 
ana Leper Home, about 400 patients have 
been hospitalized, says the report. 


Since 


There were 29 fatalities occurring to 
patients in the institution as a result of 
their infections during the past year, 
which is estimated at the rate of about 112 
per thousand. 

Hospital authorities 
use chaulmoogra oil to a 
the institution, with ‘a 
the ravages of leprosy. 
ment has followed in a sufficient number 
of cases at the hospital, says the report, 
to encourage the patients in the continu 
ation of the treatment. 


are continuing 
large extent at 
view to checking 


Definite improve- 


to 


International Group 
Organized by Women 


Cooperation of Various Bodies in 
North and South America 


Is Planned. 


A League of Inter-American Women's 
Relations whose object 


is “the complete 
of 


emancipation 
World,” 


at the 


women throughout the 


New Was Organized at Panama 
recent meeting of the Inter-Amer- 
ican Congress of Women 

According to a report received at 
Department of State, this League is to 
Mave its seat at Panama and will en- 
deavor to effect a cooperation between the 
Various women's organiaztions in the re- 
publics of North, Central and South 


Anierica. 


the 


The presidents of the various delegations 
Which attended the Inter-American Con- 
gress of Women will be asked to form in 
théir own countries deiegations which will 
constitute subsidiary branches of 
Léague of Inter-American Women's Re- 
lations. In those countries which were not 
represented at Inter-American Con- 
gress of Women, certain feminist leaders 
will be invited to form delegations to co- 
operate with the League of Inter-American 
Women's Relations 

The of 
laws: President. 


the 


the 


officers the League are as 
N. de Calvo: Vice 
President. de Reynolds; First Sec- 
retary, Senora Ines de Prieto; Second Sec- 
retary. Senora Debora de Ayala; Treasurer, 


Enriqueta Morales 


fol- 
Ester 
Senora 


High Mortality From Plague 
In India and Madagascar 


The 
fected with plague 


heavy mortality among those in- 
is disclosed 
Public Health 
icé received from Rangoon, India 


the 


in reports 


to the United Stctes Serv- 


island of Madagascar 


In Rangoon, the service has announced. 
during the from 
April 1926, there were reported 140 
of plague with 129 resultant deaths. 
ing the same period 57 
were found 


period January to 
cases 


Dur 


During the period April 1‘to 15 
of plague with 39 deaths 
from Madagascur. The 
ease were 14 bubonic cases; 
cases and 10 septicemic cases 


42 cases 
were reported 


types of 


Congratulatory Message 


Is Cabled to Liberia | 


The anniversary of the founding of the 
Republic of Liberia. July 26, was noted by 
President Coolidge in a cable of felicitation 
gent to President King of the 
republic. The cablegram, as made 
at the Department of State: 

“His Excellency, Charles D. B. King 

“The President of Liberia, Monrovia. 

“On behalf of the Government of 
United States and in my own name I! take 
pleasure in sending to Your Excellency 
sincere congratulations on this auspicious 
anniversary) 


African 
public 


the 


“CALVIN COOLIDGE.” 


Gordon Paddock Secretary 
Of Legation at Copenhagen 
ey / 

The American 
if now in charge of Gordon 
first secretary. He assumed his post on 
July 20, according to his cable to the De- 
Partment of State. «John W. Wiley, first 
#ecretary of the American embassy in 
Berlin, who has been in charge at Copen- 
hageén since the sudden death of Oliver B. 
Harriman two months ago, returned 
to his Berlin post. The American Minister 
to Denmark, H. Percival Dodge, will ar- 
Five at his post shorty. 


legation at Copenhagen 


has 


and from | 


1910) 





| 





i 
| 
4 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


| eral 


| are Federal 


Prohibition— 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY: WEDNESDAY, JULY 28, 1926. * 


Treaties 


Mr. Insull Declines to Anwer 
Question on Primary Donation 


Chicagoan Allowed Day to Consult Counsel on 
Power of Committee. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


Republican National Committee and Sena- 
tor Deneén’s representative in Cook 
County, told of campaign expenses of §155,- 
615. That included, he said, the total ex- 
penses for the campaign for county offices 
as well as for the senatorial nomination. 
Senator William B. McKinley was said to 
have contributed $30,0000 to this fund. 
Senator Deneen supported Senator Me- 
Kinley, who was defeated in the primary. 

Mr. West testified Mr. Insull had con- 
tributed $10,000 to the Deneen organiza- 
tion in Chicago to be used in the Cook 
County fight. That organization, it was 
shown was opposed by the Crowe-Barrett- 
Thompson group. 

Mr. West testified he represents Insull 
companies as attorney, and that he asked 
for the contribution. 

Asked by Senator Reed (Dem.), of Mis- 
souri, the committee chairman, what the 
total expense of the campaign amounted 
to, so far as his faction was represented, 
Mr. West replied that is was $155,615. 


Employment of Deputies Overruled. 


He said there was one item for $3,000 to 
pay deputy United States marshals of 
which the Cook County organization paid 
1500. He declared that gunmen and 
thugs were threatening Deneen organiza- 
tion mén to such an extent that a request 
was made for Federal deputy marshals to 
help the police. After several of them had 
been sworn in, he testified, Attorney Gen- 
Sargent held that such policing 
Iederal officials would be illegal and they 
had to be discharged. 

“I think there would have been a dif 
ferent result to that election had we had 
the use of marshals,’ the witness observed 


by 


“Can you tell us in a general way what 
the Deneen group was?" Chairman Reed 
asked. 

Mr. West went into the history of the 
Deneen group, stating that he was nomi- 
nally the manager: Sol P. Roderick, vice 
chairman, and Harry Hoff. secretary. 


The examination continued as fol- 


lows by Senator Reed: 
Q. How many offices did you have? 
A. Oh, I will say 10 or 12. In the heat 


was 


| of the campaign we must have had more. 


Q. The Deneen organization isn't con- 
fined to Cook county, is it? 

A. Well, we haven't much 
ization down State. 


fect it 


of an organ- 
We're trying to per- 


Leaders of Group Named. 


Q 
the Deneen group? 

A. Senator Deneen, Mr. Roderick, Jo- 
seph Haas, Jamés A. Kearns, Edward R. 


Litzinger, Thomas Healy, Judge Edwin K. ! 
| Walker, 


Harry Laudebheimer, John F. 
Devine, Alderman Frankhauser, Alderman 
Guernsey, Alderman Arthur Albert, Henry 
Capitain, William Busse. 

At Senator Reed's 
identified each of the men, giving 
business connections and what 
offices they are holding or have held. 
examination continued: 


Mr. West 


their 


request 


Q. You haven't named any members who 

officials. 
A. No: they are not 
Q. What 

ganization 


of our group 
were the relations of your or- 
to Mr. Fred Lundin 

A. He had a seperate organization, Qut 
we cooperated on some offices 

Q. You supported McKinley? 

Ballots Marked for Mr. McKinley. 

A. We supported McKinley later in 
campaign by marking his name on a sam- 
ple ballot, which we had printed and sent 
some 790.000 through the mails. In addi- 
tion, we had full page advertisements in 
the newspapers, in which marked 
ballot for McKinley. 

Q. Will us when it 
your organization decided to throw 
force in favor of Senator McKinley? 

A. Senator Deneen to Chi- 
cago during the campaign and came out 
for Senator McKinley. 

Q. And from 
came hotter? 

A. Yes, it became hotter until the close. 
In forty-nine of the wards (in Chicago) we 


the 


we the 


you telt now was 


its 


came back 


then on the campaign be- 


{| marked for McKinley and in one we didn't 


plague-infected rats | 


mark for any—that was the tenth, I think. 
The witness explained that Patrick J. 
Moynihan. a member of the Illinois Com- 


' merce Commission, lives in that ward, and 


| it was decided to leave Senator 


‘ 
the dis- } 


| : 
| organization was s é en 
18 pneumonic | gan tion was stronger than the Deneen 


| 


| vertisement 
| about 
‘of the group. 


| 


| 


| that takes them all in. 


Paddock as | 


| 
| 
| 


| 


McKinley's 
name unmarked there because the Lundin 


group. 

“We said that 
ward because we think 
for Mr. Smith,’ Mr. West explained. 

Some of the campaign literature sent 
out by the Deneen group was then pro- 
duced by Mr. West, including the booklet 
listing its candidates, and full page ad- 

listing ballot, 
candidates having the 
Senator Reed 


we won't work in that 


Mr. Moynihan is 


a 
its showing 
150 support 
continued 
questioning: 

Q. Mr. West. from the 
Deneen group, what other group was there 
in the Republican Party? ’ 

Other Groups Identified. 

A. Well, there the Crowe-Barrett- 
Galpin-Brundage-Harding party. I guess 
They called them- 
selves the regular Republican Party 

Q. Was there another group called the 
Lundin group? 

Yes. 

What was their name? 

I don’t know—Lundin, I guess. 

Who are the prominent men in that? 

Mr. F. Lundin 

He is the head? 

Yes—former 
year Or two as State senator 
mental in making 
Thompson) mayor. 

Q. Who else? 

A. Edward H 
Coffin, Frank P 
that covers it. 

Q. They're Governor Small's appointees ? 

A. Yes, sir. 


Passing now, 


was 


( 
congressman, served a 
was instru- 
Thompson (William 


Wright, Captain Percy 
Brady, now dead—l 


B. 
think 


Who are the prominent members of | 


political 
The | 


| 


| you 


| 
i 
| 
| 


} Corn 


| 


Q. Did the Lundin group and Denéen 


group cooperate on McKinley for Senator? | 


A. I don't know; I think, 
was for Smith. 

Combine With Democrats Alleged. 

Senator Reed then took up some of the 
literature of the Deneen group, in 
it charged that the Crowe-Barrett 
group had agreed to combine with the 
Brennan Democrats. The examination 
continued: 


Q. Do you 


Mr. Wright, 


which 
was 


How can 
the Demo 


still believe that? 
make that charge against 
cratic Party that FE represent? 

A. We have evidence that makes us be 
lieve it. 


Q. Do you believe that combination was | 


working during the last primary? 


A. We do. 

Q. And against that 
Deneen group protested? 

A. We did. 

Q. Possibly, I should say, 

A. Yes, vigorously. 

The committee session opened 
questioning of Chester A. Willoughby, sec- 
retary to Senator McKinley. Senator Reed 
concentrated his questions on gifts made 


combination the 


vehemently. 
or 


| by Senator McKinley and on dissemination 
| of world court literature. 


Organization of Women Taken Up. 
“You looked after the ladies’ organiza- 


tion and sending out of literature?” he 


asked Mr. Willoughby. 


“Yes,” the witness replied. 
“That cost how many thousands?” 
“Fifty-five or sixty thousands.”’ 


“Do you know of Mr. McKinley making 


|} any large contributions?” 


‘He made general donations, annually.” 

“Isn't it a fact that he made large con- 
tributions to hospitals, schools, churches, 
the last year?” 

“I don't know.” 
Then Senator 
questions intended to show 
McKinley had made contributions 
may have helped him In gaining support 
for World Court but Mr 
Willoughby countered most of them with 

expressions of ignorance. 

Mr. Insull said the stand that he 
had given $125,000 in cash to the cam- 
paign of Colonel Smith. He said in addi- 
tion that he had contributed $33,739.19 in 
anti-World Court propoganda which he 
eonsidered of direct help to Colonel Smith's 
candidacy for the Senate. 


asked a_ series of 
that Senator 
which 


teed 


his position, 


on 


Tells of Propaganda Expenses. 

Mr. 
tor Reed said: 

“IT spent $26,904.34 on a campaign against 
the World Court among the foreign langu- 
age groups, and in addition to that I spent 
$2,330.85 in connection with newspaper ad- 
vertising in the foreign language news- 
papers. There is no question but that this 
was beneficial to Colonel Smith. But I 
would have spent it just the same whoever 
was the candidate, because I am very much 
concerned on that subject—on the subject 
of general European relations of the United 
States. Then in addition I spent $4,500 on 
Similar propagana@a especially among the 
colored people.” 


Senator Reed turned to questioning about | 


contributions to the Crowe-Barrett-Thomp- 
son political faction, but Mr. Insull refused 
to testify until advised by counsel whether 
the committee had jurisdiction to inquire 
into that subject. 
“Did you contribute to any other 
paign fund?’ Senator Reed asked 
“Tl gave $10,000 
Brennan I feel 
wasn't Mr. 
«Mr. 
cratic 
Senate.) 
Mr. Brennan Tells of Gifts. 
George B. 
the stand. 
nated by a 
presented a 
campaign 
“This 
Samuel 


to my friend 
a bit ashamed 


Insull replied 


George 
that it 
more,” 
is 


for 


Brennan 
nominee 


Demo- 
States 


the successful 
the United 


Brennan was then called to 
He testified that he was nomi- 
plurality of about 190,000. He 
statement of the costs of his 
and of contributions. 
shows 
Insull, 


the total contributions: 
$15,000; John J. O'Bpien 
$500 the total 
being 318,000; that right?” 
Reed asked. 


and associates, each, con- 


tributions is 
Senator 
“Yes, that’s right,’’ Mr. Brennan 
plied. “I want to say in that connection 
that the contribution from Mr. 
given to me the day he left 
He called me 
‘Old fellow, 
fore 


re- 


Insull was 
for Europe. 


don't 
away?’ I 


you want to see me be- 
Z0 went over to his 
office and he said to me, "Don’t you need 
any money for the great Democratic organ- 
ization of the State of Illinois?’ I said, 


you 


‘Oh, we have no serious opposition, but no- | 


body ever refuses money and 
need it in political campaigns.” 
‘I want to give you something 


I am a Republican.’ "’ 


you always 
He said, 
Of course 


Mr. Brennan testified that total expendi- 


tures of the Democrats were $90,000, mostly | 


for the county tickets, 


made up the difference. 


and he said he 


Retail Prices of Food Show 
Increase in Maracaibo 


The following report, published by the ! 
Bureau of Labor Statistics of the Depart- | 


ment of Labor’ shows 
retail prices of some of the principal ar 
ticles of food Maracaibo, Venezuela, 
for the vears 1921 to 1926: 
1921 
(bolivares)* 
2.00 
4.00 
2.00 
.20 
3.00 
20 
1.00 


the average 


in 


1926 
(bolivares) 

9.00 

10.00 

4.00 

15 

25.00 

2.00 

3.00 

45.00 
cents; ex- 
equals 2.2 


Article 
Beef, kilogram 
Chickens, large, each 
Eggs, dozen 
Sugar, pound 
Plantain fruit, 100 
Cucumbers, each 
Tomatoes, dozen 
100 pounds 10.42 
*Bolivar par equals 19.3 
change rate varies; kilogram 
pounds, 


at 


with the | 





{ many 


Insull, replying to questions by Sena- | 








cam- 


| and 





| D. Hines as regards the Rhine and Danube 


| ing 


up on the ph@ne and said: | 


} ernment. 





Public Health 


President Ascribes 
Enmity of Europe 


To American Tourist 


Spokesman for Executive Says 
Til Will Is Caused by 
Boastfulness and 
Criticisms. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
in the world with 
own governments 
modes of living, President 


people equal pride in 


their and their own 


Coolidge feels 


they have gained something and cer- 


| tainly that no great harm has been done. 


For the second class 
gent 


the more intelli- 
group—the President. through his | 


| spokesman, suggested that if things abroad 


were not to their liking the United States 


offered a splendid field for spending their 
money. 


Sympathy for Europe. 

It most necessary at the present 
time that Americans keep always in mind 
that Europe is now going through a very 
difficult period, the spokesman said. He 
called attention to Europe's tremendous 
war losses and to its troublesome business 
and economic situation. With this in mind, | 
the American should turn toward Europe 
in a sympathetic mood, it was urged. 


is 


This Government has done what it can 
to help and has been successful in a good 


ways, it was stated. but the most 


| helpful thing that can be done is to make 


all due allowances and 
dulging unwarranted 
criminations. Americans should be thank- 
ful for their own conditions, but at the 
same time should manifest a desire to help 
others, was the counsel given 


refrain from in- 
criticisms and _ re- 


As the one holding the office responsible 
for the foreign relations of the United 
States, President Coolidge regrets there 
are some people prone to making asser- 
tions in Europe which are not 
facts, and thereby stir up animosity. 
When this occurs, the Executive hopes 
that the people abroad will realize the 
Statements come from an irresponsible ele- 
ment and do not represent the 
this Government or the true 
of the American public. 

The same rule, the President hopes, also 
will apply in the reverse, whenever an 
alien in the United States makes critical 
statements. 


always | 


of 
sentiment 


view 


| Uniformity Advised 


In Milk Regulation 


Report Is Based on Answers to 
Questionnaire Made to Pub- 
lic Health Service. 


The value of uniformity and clarification 

regulations governing the pasteuriza- 
tion of milk, and the enforcement of these 
regulations are discussed in a report re- 
ceived at the United States Public Health 
Service from the International Associa- 
tion of Dairy and Milk Inspectors, it has 
been announced July 26. 

Questionnaires were sent to every mu 
nicipality in the United States last 
having a population of more than 5,000. 
These dealt with the requirements for 
pasteurization, grades of raw milk allowed, 
inspection of pasteurizing plants the med- 
ical examination of employes, says the re- 
port. As a result of the replies it 
determined that uniformity and clarifica- 
tion of the regulations were needed. 

Data obtained from the survey includes 
Statistics on the general pasteurization re 
quirements of 349 cities, the extent of 
pasteurization in 1921 and 1924, municipal 
pasteurization requirements of 226 
towns, most prevalent pasteurization 
Standards, number of bacteriological stand 
ards for pasteurized milk, and control of 
pasteurization. 


of 


on 


year 


was 


cities 


Customs Seals to Protect | 
Through Traffic on Rhine | 


The League of Nations Committee on 


Communications and Transit, through the 


subcommittee on inland navigation, has 


| adopted resolutions for putting into effect 
| the 


recommendations of Colonel Walker 
Rivers. 


Colonel Hines, who was director gen- 
eral of railways in the United States dur- | 
the World War and is a League ex- 
pert on inland navigation, has recently re 
ported to the subcommittee, 
League announcements 
Department of State. 


Colonel 


according 
received at 


to 
the 
Hines raised the question 
customs seals for traffic on the Rhine. 
subcommittee recommended the plan 
of uniform for such seals and for 
their being respected by the various Staies 
through which such sealed goods pass. 
The Danube the League de- 


of 
The 
has 


rules 





problems, 


| cided, could best be solved by the conclu- 


sion of commercial 


Danubian 


treaties between the 
and a more generous | 


treatment of navigation companies. 


States 


Esthonian Envoy Gives Up 
Portfolio of Foreign Affairs | 


Antonius Pilp, Minister of Esthonia to 
Washington, since last April, also Minister 
of Foreign Affairs of Esthonia, has 
linquished the latter post, according 
advices received on July 27 to the De- 
partment of State from Frederick W. B. 
Coleman, American Minister to Esthonia. 
Mr. Piip is succeeded by Mr. Bakl in a 
reorganization of the Right Coalition Gov- | 


re- 
to 


The other members of the cabi- | 
net were reappointed. 

Mr. Piip still appears on the official 
diplomatic list of the Department of State 


} States, Germany and Great Britain in 


| from 


| Exchange of Notes According Mutual Un- 





as Minister of Esthonia in Washington, 
the affairs of the legation being tem- 
porarily in charge 
the 

York. 
as 


in New 


received 


Esthonian consul general 
No information has been 
to whether Mr. Piip will return to his 

post here. 


of Colonel Victor Mutt, | 


Primary 
Expenditures 


AtL Srat#menrs Henn Ade Gyves On Orrtcrdt Avtdoatty OXLY 
AND WitHout CoMMenNT Br THd United States DAILY. 


Public Welfare 


Most Favored Nation Treatment 
Accorded in Number of Treaties | Of Liquor Smuggling 


Seventy-eight Commercial Agreements Now in 
Effect, Department of State Reports. 


The Department of State has compiled 
a list of the commercial treaties and agree- 
ments now in effect between the United 
States and other nations. The full text 
of this compilation was begun in the issue 
of July 27. 

The list, 
Department 


which has been revised by the 

of State to July 22, includes 
7s and agreements which have 
as their chief purpose the facilitation of 
international trade and the regulation of 
commercial and general intercourse. The 
list not include multilateral conven- 
tions or arrangements relating primarily 
to the Panama Canal, to patents, trade- 
marks, copyrights, property rights or fish- 
eries; does its include arrangements | 
which have grown out of and relate to | 
the settlement of the World War. 


treaties 


does 


nor 


The texts of the instruments in the list 
which were in force on January 1, 1923, 
are published in the volume entitled 
Treaties, Conventions, International Acts, 
Protocol and Agreements Between the | 
United States of America and Other Pow- 
ers (three volumes, the first two compiled 
by William M. Malloy, Senate Document 
No. 357, 6ist Congress, 2nd Session; the 
third, Senate Document No. 348, 67th Con- 
gress, 4th Session). The texts of treaties 
of the United States with other countries 
also are published in the Statutes at Large 
of the United States: the texts of treaties 
and exchanges of notes are published as 
promptly as practicable in the Treaty Se- 
ries issued by the Department of State, 
and in the Treaty Series published by the 
League of Nations. 





References to Texts. 

References in the list to the Statutes 
at Large of the United States are marked 
“Stat.,” with appropriate volume 
page. References to the Treaty Series of 
the Department of State, in which each 
agreement constitutes a separate pamph- 
let, are marked “T. S.,’° followed by the 
number. References to the League of Na- 
tions Treaty Series are designated “L. N.,” 
preceded by the volume number and fol- 
lowed by the page and treaty number, the 
latter in parentheses. 

The dates of signature are marked (S), 
the date of exchange of ratifications (RE), 
and the date of proclamation by the Presi- 
dent of the United States (P). 

Following comtinuation of the 
of commercial treaties and agreements: 

GREAT BRITAIN—Convention to Regu- 
late Commerce. S., July 3, 1815. R. E., 
December 22, 1815. P., December 1815. 
8 Stat. 228: 18 Stat., Vol. 2 (Public Treaties) 
292. Continued in force for ten years by 
Article IV of the Convention Respecting 
Fisheries, Boundary and the Restoration 
of Slaves, concluded October 20, 1818. ° 8 
Stat. 248: 18 Stat., Vol. 2 (Public Treaties), 
2°97. Continued in force indefinitely by the 
Commercial Convention, concluded August 
6, 1827. 8 Stat. 361; 18 Stat., Vol. 2 (Pub- 
lic Treaties), 311. T. S. 110. 

GREAT BRITAIN—Commercial Conven- 
tion, Extending indefinitely the convention 
of July 3, 1815. S., August 6, 1827. R. E., 
April 2, 1828. P., May 15, 1828. 8 Stat. 
361. 18 Stat., Vol. 2 (Public Treaties), 311. 
= 117. 
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Ss. 
BRITAIN—Convention 
Question between the 


to Ad- 
United 
te- 
Islands. S., Decem- 
2, 1899. R. E., February 16, 1900. P., 
February 16, 1900. 31 Stat. 1878. T. 
S. 314. The German rights and privileges 
under this treaty were terminated by the 
Treaty of Versailles—Article 288. T. S. 
658. 

GREAT BRITAIN—Treaty concerning 
the establishment of import duties’ in 
Zanzibar. S., May 31, 1902. R. E., October 
17, 1902. P., October 17, 1902. 32 Stat. 
1959. T. S. 414. 

GREAT BRITAIN- 
Light and Harbor 
June 1903. R 
P., December 24, 
S. 429. 


spect to the Samoan 


ber 


Treaty concerning 
8. 
1908. 
T. 


in Zanzibar. 
December 24, 
33 Stat. 2172. 


Dues 
E., 
1908. 


o, 


Traveler's Samples Exempted. 
GREAT BRITAIN — Declarations 
empting Travelers’ 

S., 


ex- 
Samples 
Inspection. December 
Effective January 1, 1911. 


Commercial 
Customs 
3 and 8, 1910. 
T. S. 882. 

GREATBRITAIN—Convention 
ing Rights in Palestine. 
1924. R. E., December 3, 
cember 5, 1925 8; TSR: 

GREAT BRITAIN—Treaty 
Rights in the Cameroons.  S., 
10, 1925. R. E., July 8, 1926. 

GREAT BRITAIN—Treaty 
Rights in East Africa. 
1925. R. E., July 8, 1926. 

GREAT BRITAIN—Treaty 
Rights in Togoland. 
R. E., July 8, 1926 

GREECE—Agreement 
change of Notes According Mutual Un- 
conditional Most-favored-nation Treatment 
in Customs Matters. S., December 9, 1924. 
T. S. 706. 

GUATEMALA—Convention Facilitating 
the Work of Traveling Salesmen. S., De- 
cember 3. 1918. MR. E., August 1919. 
P., August 27, 1919. 41 Stat. 1669. T. S. 642. 

GUATEMALA—Argreement Effected by 


Regard- 
December 3, 
1925. FP., De- 


S., 


Regarding 
February 





Regarding 
S., February 10, 
Regarding 
S., February 10, 1925. 


Effected by Ex- 


25, 


conditional Most-favored-nation Treatment 
in Customs Matters. S., August 14, 1924. 
T. S. 696. 

HAITI—Agreement Effective by Ex- 
change of Notes Acocrding Mutual Un- 
conditional Most-favored-nation Treatment 
in Customs Matters. S., July 8, 1926, 
become effective October 1, 1926. 

HONDURAS.—Treaty of Friendship, 
Commerce and Navigation. S., July 4, 
1864. R. E., May 5, 1865. P., May 30, 
1865. 13 Stat. 699; 18 Stat., Vol. 2 (Pub- 
lic Treaties), 426. T. S. 172 

ITALY.—Treaty of Commerce and Navi- 
fation. S., February 26, 1871. R, E., No- 
vember 18, 1871. P., November 23,.1871. 
17 Stat. 845; 18 Stat., Vol. 2 (Public 
Treaties), 439 T. S. 177. Article IIT 
amended by Treaty concluded February 
25, 19138. 38 Stat. 1669. T. S. 580. 

ITALY.—Treaty Amending Article 


to 


Ilf 


| Stat. 458. 





S., February 25 


tion of February 26, 1871. ’ 
P., July 3, 1913. 


1913. R. B., July 3, 1913. 
$8 Stat. 1669. T. S. 680. 
JAPAN.—tTreaty and Protocol on Com 
merce and Navigation. 21 
1911. R. E., April 4, 1811. P., 5, 
1911. $87 Stat. 1504. T. S. 558. 
Rights of Nationals. 
JAPAN.—-Treaty Regarding Rights of 
the Two Governments and their Respec- 
tive Nationals in Former German Islands 
in the Pacific Ocean North of the Equator, 
and in Particular the Island of Yap. §&., 
February 11, 1922. R. E., July 18, 1922. 
P., July 13, 1922. 42 Stat. 2149. T. 8. 664. 
XII L. N., 202 (No. 311). 


LATVIA... — Provisional Commercial 
Agreement, According Mutual, Uncondi- 
tional Most-favored-nation Treatment in 
Customs Matters. S., February 1, 1926. 
Ratification by Latvian Parliament noti- 
fied to the Government of the United 
States, April 30, 1926. T. S. 740. 

LIBERIA.—Treaty of Comrgerce 
Navigation. S., October 21, 1862. 
February 17, 1863. P., March 18, 
Stat. 1245; 18 Stat., Vol. 2 
461. T. S. 195. 

LITHUANIA.—Agreement Effected by 
Exchange of Notes According Mutual Un- 
conditional Most-favored-nation Treatment 
in Customs Matters. S., December 23, 
1925. Ratifiation by Lithuanian. Seimas 
notified to the Government of the United 
States, July 10, 1926. 

MOROCCO.—Treaty of Peace and Friend- 
ship. S., September 16, and October 1, 
1836. P., January 30, 1837. 8 Stat. 484. 
18 Stat., Vol. 2 (Public Treaties) 521. T. 
S. 244-2. 

MUSCAT.—Treaty 
merce. S., 


S., February 
April 


and 
R. E., 
1863. 12 
(Public Treaties) 


of Amity and 
September 21, 1838. R. E., 
September 30, 1835. P., 24, 1837. 8 
18 Stat., Vol. 2 (Public Treaties), 
. 8. 36%. 

Convention With Holland. 

THE NETHERLANDS. — Commercial 
Convention. S., August 26, 1852. R. E., 
February 29, 1853. P., February 26, 1853. 
10 Stat. 982; 18 Stat., Vol. 2. (Public Trea- 
ties), 544. T. S. 252. 

NICARAGUA.—Agreement Effected by 
Exchange of Notes According Mutual Un- 
conditional Most-favored nation, ‘Preat- 
ment in Customs Matters. S., June 11, 
1924, and July 11, 1924. T. S. 697. 

NORWAY.—Treaty of Commerce 
Navigation, concluded with Sweden and 
Norway §, July 4, 1827. R. E., January 
18, 1828. - January 19, 1828. 8 Stat. 346; 
18 Stat., Vol. 2 (Public Treaties), 736. T. 
S. 348. Abrogated as to Sweden, February 
4, 1919, under act of Congress of March 4, 
1915 (Seamen's Act). 38 Stat., 1164, 1184. 
Articles XIII and XIV abrogated as to 
Norway under act of Congress of March 
4, 1915 (Seamen's Act). 38 Stat. 1164, 1184. 

OTTOMAN EMPIRE—See Turkey. 

PANAMA—Convention facilitating 
work of traveling salesmen. S., 
8, 1919. R. E., December 8, 1919. P., De- 
cember 10, 1919. 41 Stat. 1696. T. S. 646. 

PARAGUAY—Treaty of friendship, com- 
merce and navigation. S., February 4, 
1859. R. E., March 7, 1860. P., March 12, 
1860. 12 Stat. 1087: 18 Stat., Vol. 2 (Pub- 
lic Treaties), 594. T. S. 272. 

PARAGUAY — Convention facilitating 
the work of traveling salesmen. S., Oc- 
tober 20, 1919. R. E., March 22, 1922. P., 
April 28, 1922. 42 Stat. 2128. T. S. 662. 

PERSIA—Treaty of friendship and 
commerce. S., December 13, 1856. R. E., | 
June 13, 1857. —P., August 18, 1857. 11 | 


Stat. 709. 18 Stat., Vol. 2 (Public 
PERU—Convention and protocol facili- 


Com- 





June 


528. 


and 


the 
February 





Treaties) 599. 

tating the work of traveling salesmen. S., 

January 19, 1923. R. E., July 8, 1924. P., 

July 18, 1924. 43 Stat., 1802. T. S. 692. 
To be continued in the issue of July 29. 
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Rules for Control 


Drafted in London 


Proposals for Suppression of 
Illicit Traffic at Sea Are 
Submitted to State 
Department. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
forcement have been discussed frankly, 
“every fact or difficulty in the minds of 
either side being brought forward and dis- 
cussed without reserve.” 

The full text ‘of the official announce- 
ment is as follows: 

As vessels engaged in liquor smuggling 
make use of the British flag 
and proceed from ports to places within 
British jurisdiction, questions have from 
time to time arisen between the Govern- 
ment of the United States and His Maj- 
estry’s Government with regard to this 
traffic, and it was decided that a meeting 
should take place in London between offi- 
cials of the two governments to go fully 
into the matter. Meetings took place in 
London, July, 1926. 


frequently 


As the discussion was one between these 
Officials no question of policy or politics 
could arise, nor was any past practice or 
incident called in question savé with a 
to avoiding difficulties. The object 
of those present was to ascertain all the 
facts so that both sides could understand 
that if this were done with good will and 
in a scientific spirit, it should be possible 
to devise means for meeting the difficulties 
that had been encountered by both sides 
in administering the law. The discussion 
was therefore of a very frank nature, 
every fact or difficulty in the minds of 
either side being brought forward and dis- 
cussed without reserve. 


Evasion of Shipping Laws. 


The information in the possession of 
each side supplemented that possessed by 
the other and attention was concentrated 
on the infringements of the law that have 
been and are being committed by the per- 
sons engaged in this traffic. In many cases 
the vessels have been placed on the British 
register illegally and in certain cases where 
they use ports or places within British 
colonies there appears to be a failure to 
comply with definite provisions of the law 
relating to clearances, quarantine and 
other matters. 


The object of the officials was to see 
that these infractions of the law shall be 
dealt with and shall cease. There is no 
question whatever of interfering in any 
Way with legitimate trade which should 
have no difficulty in distinguishing itseif 
from the illicit traffic. 

If the information possessed by both 
sides is pooled and a close working liaison 
is established between the officers engaged 
in dealing with the traffic so that each 
side knows what the other is doing and 
render any proper and requisite as- 
sistance to the other and if any additional 
force that may be necessary to secure the 
strict observance of the law is supplied 


can 


| it should be possible to reduce very mnia- 


terially the causes for complaint or mis- 
understanding. 

With this object in view the officials 
have made definite suggestions of an ad- 


| ministrative nature and these are now he- 


ing considered by the two Governménts. 
For obvious reasons it is not desirable 
that the text of these suggestions should 
be published until they have been fully 
considered and have become effective. 


Legations Discontinued. 
Honduras has abolished temporarily its 
legations in France and Costa Rica, ac- 
cording to information received at the De- 
partment of State from Tegucigalpa. 
The Honduran Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs has stated that the change is being 
made for reasons of economy. 
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More Industries 
Being Introduced 
Into South Africa 





Registered Factories Num- 
bered 4,679 at End of 1924, 
and Plants Were 





Expanding. 
At the close of 1924, the number of 
registered factories in South Africa was 


4,679, according to a statement just issued 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the 
Detring the 
industries were 
old 


Department of Labor. year, 


the statement said, new 


introduced, new factories built, and 


ones altered and enlarged. 


In the employment situation of that 
country, the statement continued, the most 


— 
important question related to the extent 


to which white labor could be utilized. The 
tendency differed in different parts of the 
Union, it was said. In the Transvaal and 
Orange Free State there wgs.a strong at- 
tempt to employ white labor wherever 
possible, while in the western Cape Pr6v- 
ince cheap colored labor was preferred by 
the majority of employers, and Europeans 
were being displaced. | 
Skilled White Labor Scarce. 
Skilled white labor was scarce in some | 
statement 


occupations, according to the 


of the Bureau, and where unskilled labor 
was required, it was cheaper to employ 
natives or colored workers. Possible open- 
ings for white labor were being carefully 
considered, and broom making, tea pack- 
ing, lumber, leather and pickle manufac- 
turing, and whaling enumerated 
lines in which it might be employed more | 
extensively. 

The employment of women 
during the year, it was said, and in many 


are as 


increased 


cases, conditions under which they were 
working were said to be very unsatisfac- 
tory. In fruit-canning factories and in 


candy making, women for the most 
worked standing, 
favorable in other 
reported. 


respects, it was 


A survey of working conditions in the 
factories difficulty about the 
matter of seating for women, the state- 
ment said. Where seats were provided, 
they were of varied shapes and sizes, se- 


showed a 


Yected with little or no consideration of 
their adaptation to the individual need. 
Often they were lacking, especially in 


laundries and candy factories. 
Rest Periods Allowed. 


part | 
and conditions were un- | 





Rest periods were obtained, in most of 
the provinces, through the custom of stop- 
ning for tea in the middle of the morning 
and atfernoon. Manufacturers in general 
encouraged the custom, it was_ said, 
through a realization that a ‘definite rest 
interval makes for greater efficiency and 
output, and does away with the number 
af irregular and unauthorized stoppages 
of work which increase as the spell of 
work reaches the five-hour limit.”’ 

Accident prevention, according *to the 
Bureau's statement, is receiving considera- 
ble attention, but there marked 
increase in casuluties during the year 1924, 
the number of accidents rising from 190, 
ef which 26 were fatal, in 1923, to 256, of 
which 20 were fatal, inf 1924. The highest 
number of casualties, the statement 
said, occurred in the manufacture of food 
and drinks and the second largest, 55, in 
woodworking; engineering and metal work- 
ing standing third, with 29. No accident 
rates are given in the statement. 


was a 


do, 


Americans Propose 
School in Guatemala 


For Their Children 


Institution With All Primary 
and High School Classes 
Would Be Open to For- 


eigners and Natives. 








An American school, with teachers 
brought from the United States, will prob- 
ably be opened in Guatemala City on Sep- 
tember 1, according to a dispatch to the 
Department of State from Arthur H. Geis- 
sler, the American Minister to Guatemala. 
Donations, subscribed by the American 
residents, will take up an anticipated 
deficit during the first two years, and 
guarantee the “opening and maintenance 
of the school. The institution will be 
open to American, other foreign, and 
Guatemalan children, and tuition will be 
charged. 

The meeting, at which this decision was 
made, was called at the suggestion of the 


Minister, by Harro P. Harrsen, who is 
head of the Empresa Electrica, a_ sub- 


sidiary of the Electric Bond and Share 
Company of New York. The new school, 
to be called the American Academy, will 
have a kindergarten and all primary and 
high school courses. 

The organizing committee, the Minister 
reports, was received by President Jose M. 
Orellana of Guatemala, who was then in- 
formed of the project. The President ex- 
pergsed gratification and told the commit- 
tee that he hoped to have one of his 
daughters enrolled in the school as soon 
as it is opened. 

Guatemalans to Atend School. 


Mr. Geissler says that while it is ex- 
pected in Guatemala that nearly all Amer- 
icans of school age in the republic will 
avail themselves of the educational oppor- 
tunity, the number of Guatemalans yi 
be even greater. He adds: “It is hoped, 
that, aside from the direct benefit afforded 
to citizens of the United States, the in- 
stitution will do much to propagate Amer- 
ican ideals, and that a considerable num- 
ber of its students, both American and 
Guatemalan, will pass from the Academy 
to colleges in the United States.” 








| 
| 





in red from the doctor, one is soon 
through. The way leads now to the 
‘ yestaurant, where delicious coffee, milk, 
sandwiches, cakes, ahd fruip of «ll kinds | 
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Accident 
Prevention 


Index-Summary of Today's Issue 





(Continumsp From Pace One) 


Preliminary permit issued to Wabash 


Hydro-Electric Company for project on 
Wabash River Page 9, Col. 1 
Action to save scenio beauty of 


in September. 

Page 1, Col. 2 
telephone company gets con- 
Mexico .Page 8, Col. 4 


Niagara Falls expected 


Swedish 
cessions in 


Radio 


Tests by Bureau of Standards demon- 
strate high degree of constancy at naval 
radio station at Arlington..Page 7, Col. 4 

Portable radio receiving set built five 


years ago in old suitcase, still used at 
Bureau of Standards ...Page 7, Col. 1 
/ 


Railroads 


tailroad men testify of revenue losses 
to motor bus companies at opening of 
Chicago hearing.-on ‘‘jitney”’ traffic. 
Page 1, Col. 7 
Proposed reductions in freight rates on 
grain from Gulf ports to Kansas City 
are found not justified....Page 9, Col. 2 
Santa Fe Railway is authorized to ac- 
quire control of the New Mexico Central 
Railway Page 9, Col. 
See “Agriculture.” 


Rubber 


o 


American Consul at Bankok reports 
much valuable land in Siam suitable for 
rubber growths Page 8, Col. 5 


Science 
St. Lawrence earthquake of February 
28, 1925, attributed by Geological Sur- 
vey scientist to post glacial period tilt- 
ing of land now embraced in northeast- 
ern States and eastern Canada. 
Page 1, Col. 3 
Brazilian herb treated to yield tea tast- 
ing like Asian product Page 7, Col. 3 
Shipping 
Circuit Court rules that discrepancy in 
statement in complaint and proof offered 
at trial afe insufficient to constitute ap- 
Page 10, Col. 1 
Circuit Court releases Emergency Fleet 
Corporation from liability for bill for re- 
pairs to Shipping Board vessel. 
Page 10, Col. 3 
Shipping Board confirms board of 
trustees of Emergency Fleet Corporation 
as recommended by President Dalton. 
Page 1, Col. 1 
Gain of nearly $5,000,000 reported in 
value of Naval stores, gums and resins, 
exported in fiscal year ending June 30. 
Page 8, Col. 3 
Buoy list, corrected to June 5, is issued 
for Maine and New Hampshire coasts. 


Page 8, Col, 5 
ve 
Silk 


See “Taxation.” 


pealable error 


- 
Sugar 

Department of Agriculture reports es- 
timates of world’s production of sugar 
for 1926 Page 5, Col. 4 


“ g 
Supreme Court 
Litigation involving Atlas Portland Ce- 
ment Company and other cement manu- 
facturers disposed of by Supreme Court. 
Page 1, Col. 7 


Taxation 


Board of Tax Appeals rules that cost, 
not value, is proper basis for calculation 
of income from insurance stock sold later 
at increased price Page 6, Col. 1 

District Court rules that value of Lib- 
erty Bonds received as compensation is 
taxable income ....-Page 6, Col. 2 

Board of Tax Appeals holds that stock 
sales at par in small blocks are no proof 
of value of assets ..Page 6, Col. 5 

Circuit Court rules that dfvidends are 
taxable income only when actually 
paid eens Page 6, Col. 4 

Italy reduces sales tax on perfumes, 
toilet articles and cosmetics. 

Page 11, Col. 6 

Board of Tax Appeals disallows deduc- 
tion of loss from “bogus deal.” 

Page 6, Col. 7 

Italy reduces sales tax on rayon. 


Page 11, Col. 6 
Trade Marks 


Patent Office rules that in 1” and 
“3 in 1” as used to distinguished manu- 
factures of valves and hot water bottles, 
are not in conflict with the trade-mark 
“Three in One” of the Three in One Oil 


as 


“9 


Company. . a it Page 10, Col. 2 

Patent Office rules that trade-marks 
“Uncle Willie’ and “Uncle Fuller” are 
not descriptively similar to trade-mark 


on work shirts. 
Page 10, Col. 2 


Trade Practices 


Full text of opinion by Federal Trade 
Commission denying commercial status 
as genuine mahogany to wood marketed 
“Philippine Mahogany,” together 
with dissenting opinion by Commissioner 
Humphrey......... Page 4, Col. 1 

Dozen livestock dealers are cited under 
Packers’ Act Page 5, Col. 2 


Water Power 


Continuation of full text of report of 
Army Engineers on survey of power pos- 
sibilities in Tennessee River Basin. 

Page 4, Col. 4 

Preliminary permit issued to Wabash 
Hydro-Electric Company for project on 
Wabash River oo Ege $, Col, 1 

See “Public Utilities.” 


“Uncle Same’ 


as 





Immigrants at Ellis Island Subjected 


To Physical and Mental Examinations 


Mrs. Betzy Kjelsberg, of Norway, Observes Scan- 
danavians Give Good Account of Themselves , 





Installments of the statement of Mrs. 
Betzy Kielsberg, of Oslo, Norway, @ 
delegate to the Intcrnational Council 
of Women, on conditions at Ellis 
Island, appeared in the issues of July 
26 and 2 The full text of her state- 
ment countinuess 


te 


Great advantages are experienced by the 
immigrants who are either of English de- 
scent or know the English language. They 
are spared many trials. 

The doctors are working under difficult 
conditions now, having to make such a 
thorough examination at Ellis Island. If 
there is the least reason to believe that an 
immigrant has a contagious disease he is 
placed under observation in the hospital, 
which is located on another of the three 
islands which form the Ellis Islands. 

Islands All Connected. 

All the islands are in connection wéth 
each other, the space between the islands 
having been filled out. 

Vast improvements, redecorating, 
chase of new furnishings and instruments 
have taken place lately. The dormitories 


pur- 


and dining rooms have likewise been re- 
decorated. Work has been started to 
modernize the baths, also the toilets. The 


large corridors were awaiting their rede- 
coration. The ventilation had also been 
greatly improved. 

I also want to mention that a thorough 
examination was made of those immi- 
grants, who were suspected to suffer from 
venereal disease. That this is done must 
be a satisfaction for everybody who takes 
part if the struggle for the extermination 
of said diseases. . 

Some immigrants from countries, where 
the education of the people as a whole does 
not rank high, also are tested with regard 
to their knowledge of reading and writing. 
I am glad to say that I heard only satis- 
factory opinions concerning our Norwegian 
immigrants. They present themselves 
clean and in good condition. Yes; we have 
in the Norwegian American Line a good 
help here. I also .only heard words of 
praise for“the Swedish and the Danish 
immigrants. 
“Scandinavians.” 

As I have mentioned, each imigrant re- 


eceives a card, on which the doctor also 
makes his notes after ghe examination. 
From the doctor the immigrant is then 


led to the last examination before the im- 
migrant inspectors. Here the card is gone 
over again, one is asked to whom one shall 
go, how much cash one has, now and then 
one is requested to show the cash. One 
cannot always be certain. 
Restaurant Next in Line. 
If now the card is without any remarks 


may be bought. 
Then, when one’s hunger is appeased, 


We are all, as a rule, called | 





one can begin to think of getting away 
from Ellis Island. The railroad companies 
have their officers.out there, if one has a 
ticket from home it is well, if not it can 
be bought there. 

One is provided with a label, designat- 
ing the railroad on which one is to travel, 
and to which State and city. Polite and 
helpful men and women from the railroad 
companies are present and take care of 
the immigrants, who now return to the 
ferries in order to be taken to New York, 
the gateway to the States. 

A trying day is overcome! 

Both out on Ellis Island and in New 
York the Y. W. C. A.’s (Young Women's 
Christian Association’s) representatives 
meet the young women to help them. The 
same happens to the young men in respect 
to the Y. M. C. A. “Travelers Aid” also 
does splendid work over there. 

Food for the journey may also be bought 
on Ellis Island—practical traveling paskets 
and of food with 
tents. 


packages various con- 


How Detained Are Cared For. 


Left behind are the ‘“‘detained''—those re- 
fused entry. The sick are at once brought 
to the hospital, where there are sections 
for men, and children. Those 
whose passports are not quite in order or 
who show themselves unable to reach the 
standard in respect to mentality, are taken 
up to the sleeping rooms and given room 
for the night. 


women 


They who must wait for a sick wife or 
husband or a child, also are assigned a 
place in the dormitories. If, for example, 
it is a mother with children, she is, in so 
far as possible, given a room for herself. 
Very old persons are also given especial 
attention. 


It is touching to come in, for example, 
the next day and see and talk a little to 
those who are detained. If thorough 
examination were adopted in the home 
country by American officials at the Con- 
sulates and by doctors recognized by the 
American authorities, many immigrants 
would be spared the terrible mental suff- 
erings and all the expenses, which they 
have often made to no use, when being 
sent home again. 


a 


Commissioner Curran told me that such 
an examination has been put in force 
this year in England with the permission 
of the British authorities. If this experi- 
men proves successful, negotiations wil! 
be taken up in order to have similar 
arrangement made with other countries. 


It will be of great benefit for all con-, 


cerned. 
Possible Cases Cited. 

Think of the sufferings and difficulties 
which meet, for example, a man, if his 
wife is refused entry into the country on 
account of What this 
family to do, Shall all of them go hom« 
again or sail the husband try life in 


tuberculosis. is 


Four Adjustments 


Of Labor Disputes 
Reported in Week 


Conciliation Service of De- 
partment of Labor Has 46 
Strikes Before It for 








Settlement. 
There were 46 strikes, in addition to 
‘ight controversies Which had not yet 


reached the strike stage, before the De- 
partment of Labor for settlement, accord- 
ing to a report just issued by the Concilia- 
tion Service of the department for the 
week ending July 24. During that week, 
there were nine ne wcases and four adjust- 
ments reported. The nine new cases may 
be compared with four and five of the 
first and second weeks preceding. 

In the new cases reported during the 
past week, the following trades were in- 
volved: 1,600 rubber workers of the Fire- 
stone Apsley Company, Hudson, Mass.: 
boilermakers of the Iroquois Gas Corpora- 
tion, of Buffalo, N. Y.; 19 corset cutters 
of the Warner Bros. Company, Bridge- 
port, Conn.; milk drivers of Alden Bros., 
Boston, Mass.; building laborers of Water- 
bury and New Haven, Conn.; upholsterers 
of Philadelphia, and oil workers (5,000) of 
the Shell Oil Company, of California. 

In the adjusted cases reported, the 1,600 
rubber workers of the Firestone Apsley 
Company. in Hudson, Mass., accepted a 
wage adjustment of 62 cents an hour; 187 
ferrymen of the Detroit Windsor Ferry 
Company, of Detroit, renewed contract 
of last year to a satisfactory agreement; 
17 laborers of the A. Sofransky Company, 
of Lansford, Pa., were reinstated, and the 
5,000 oil workers of the Shell Oil Company, 
of California, renwed an agreement with 
some wage increases. 


Entry Is Permitted 
English Laborer 








Immigration Board Grants Work- 


er Exemption From Contract 
Labor Law. 





The Immigration Board of Review of 
the Department of Labor on July 26 
granted permission to resident of Los 
Angeles, California, to import a subject 
of Great Britain exempt from the contract 
labor law. 

According to records at the Labor De- 
partment, the Californian, who is said to 
have been in ailing health and has been 
losing his sight since 1904, because of 
his practically helpless condition aggra- 
vated by almost total blindness, desires 
to have the constant assistance of some- 
one when attempting to walk, as well as 
somone who will attend to his personal 
needs and also read to him and act as a 
companion. 

The records further pointed out that the 
California resident, in an affidavit, states 
that efforts to secure the services of such 
@ person in this country proved unsuccess- 
ful, and that while traveling in Europe, 
he met the British subject in Paris who 
was satisfactory in every way. 

After the American Consul in Paris ques- 
tioned the advisibility of issuing a visa 
to the Britisher because of the latter's 
probable inadmissibility to this country 
under the contract labor law, the Immi- 
gration Review Board held that from the 
facts represented it appears that labor 
of like kind unemployed cannot be found 
in this country, and by virtue of his gen- 
eral employment as domestic servant, 
the proposition of exemption of the British 
subject under the contract labor law need 


a 


a 


not be gone into inasmuch as the facts 
justify granting permission for his im- 
portation. 








the foreign country, while his wife and 
possible small children return home, 

The persons detained are in turn, some 
every day, taken before different 
“Boards'’—a of courts of hearings, 
consisting of three high officials, of which 
one with knowledge of law. In addition 
translators various nationalities «are 
present in to help with the ques- 
tions and translate the answers. 

I took part in three different meetings 
and heard the whole examination and was 
also present at the decision. The first case 
concerned an old Polish woman, who had 
received a ticket from her daughter. The 
daughter was married and lived in the 
State of Illinois: she had come to receive 
her mother, but had not taken with her a 
written declaration to the effect ‘that her 


sort 


of 
order 


husband was willing to support his 
mother-in-law. 
The translator translated, the mother 


and daughter spoke Polish at the same 
time and expressed their wonder that any- 
one could doubt that the husband was will- 
ing to support the mother-in-law. 
Telegram Sent to Husband. 

The result was that a telegram with an- 
swer prepaid was sent to the husband. 
Mother and daughter were then assigned 
room in the dormitories, 

The second case Was a business man, 
second class passenger, from one of Eu- 
rope's large cities. He should, as a second 
class passenger, have gone ashore in New 
York, but during the examination on board 
it appeared that everything was not in or- 
der. A telegram from the American Con- 
sul at the home town had stated 
that, according information received, 
Mr. N. N. was a person who had been pun- 
ished by law and who accordingly ought 
not to enter the United States. 

A rather sharp cross-examination took 
place. Mr. N. N. was clever in pleading 
his case; with Southern blood in his veins 
he used both his tongue and arms. 

He finally had to admit that he had had 
differences with the police, ‘but that all 
was atoned for and in order. He had his 


man's 
to 


mission to land in New York. He had both | 


a large amount of cash and a lette) of | 
credit. | 


(Zo be continucd in the issue of July 29.] 
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Efficiency of Industrial Plants 
Declared Affected By Accidents 





Lewis A. Deblois Urges Managers of Small Fac- 
tories to Adopt Prevention Methods. 





The effect 
the 


of industrial accidents 


the 


upon 


efficiency of establishment in 


which they occur was discussed by Lewis | 


A. Deblois, Director of the Safety Division 
of the National Bureau of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters and Past President 


of the National Safety.Council, in an ad- 
dress delivered before the Industrial Acci- 
dent Prevention Conference held recently 
in Washington. Mr. Deblois argued that 
some method be adopted by which the 
managers of small establishments would 
employ plans to reduce industrial acci- 
dents. 

The full text 
Deblois follows: 


of the address of Mr. 
Among the earliest discourses on indus- 
trial safety one encounters the statement: 
“A safe plant is an efficient plant.” In 
one form another this thought has 
been expressed so repeatedly that it has 
become embodied in the working creed of 
the safety engineer. The truth of it seems 
to have been accepted without question— 
as real truths @ften are—without critical 
analysis, without attempt at proof. 


or 


In one aspect its truth is quite obvious. 
When an employe is injured he loses more 
or less time from work, to which is added 
the lost time of fellow,employes who are, 
for the moment, distracted from. their 
usual productive occupations. Further- 
more, a serious accident, or the constant 
repetition of accidents, may temporarily 
injure the morale of the entire establish- 
ment with resulting distraction 


and loss 


of time. Loss of time is, of course, re- 
flected in diminished production. 
Diminished production, regardless of 


eause, is attended by a falling off in pro- 
duction efficiency. Efficiency as we all 
know, is the relation of output to input. 
Output is input less losses. Since the de- 
crease in production efficiency due to in- 
terruptions is real and not a figure of 
speech, and because the nature of the 
losses is not always clearly understood, it 
will perhaps pay us to discuss the matter 
in more detail. 


In every industrial establishment there 
are “fixed losses’? which persist at a rate 
that is practically independent of the rate 
of production output. Examples of these 
are interest on plant investment, deprecia- 
tion of the plant from age or action of the 
elements, condensation and leakage losses 
in pipe lines and certain losses in electric 
lines that take place whether current is 
being used or not. Such losses go on con- 
tinuously. They should not be confused 
with what we may call “variable losses.” 
The latter are losses which fluctuate more 
or less proportionately with use, input, or 
consumption of plant, power and ingredi- 
ents. We all know that something quite 
similar happens with our automobiles— 
they depreciate in mechanical efficiency 
and economic value as result of use, that 
is, as result of variable losses, but also, 
as result of fixed losses, they depreciate 
when not in use. So it is with our cloth- 
ing, with our homes—even with our bodies. 
Lowered production, use, output, or what- 
ever term we employ, must always, there 
fore, be accompanied by decreased effi- 
ciency since the fixed losses become of 
relatively greater importance. 

Refers to Non-injury Accidents. 


Interruption to the production cycle, 
whether expected or unexpected, avoidable 
or unavoidable, therefore, diminishes out- 
put and, by throwing the fixed losses into 
greater prominence, decreases production 
eiciency. Accidents are unexpected initer- 
ruptions—indeed, the commonest form of 
unexpected interruption. We must remem- 
ber, however, that in speaking thus of 
accidents we do not mean accidental in- 
juries but the unexpected occurrences 
from which injuries may res@it. As safety 
engineers we have become somewhat near- 
sighted in the matter of accidents. We 
are very apt to concentrate our attention 
on accidental injuries—largely on tabulata- 
ble injuries—overlooking minor injuries 
and near-injury accidents. As for the oc- 
currence of non-injury accidents that we 
do not happen to regard as :.ear injuries, 
we are quite oblivious to them, forgetting 
that they constitute by far the largest 
class and that each of these unexpected 
events has its own measure of injury po- 
tentiality. 

I have not been able to uncover any very 
dependable figures on the occurrence of 
the latter class but we may set down the 
following ratios for purposes of discussion: 
Number of fatal accidents 1 


Number of permanent disability 
GUND Shor scence eter svi ke ae cause 5 
Number of tabulatable temporary 
@isability cases ................ 110 
Number of minor injury cases 34,800 


Number of non-injury accidents. . 3,480,000 

The values for permanent and _ tem- 
porary disability cases are reasonably re- 
liable, being Hookstadt’s modifications of 
the accepted American experience table. 
The value for minor injury cases is taken 
from the average experience of seven 
plants of E. I. DuPont de Nemours & Co., 
all Known to be reporting minor injuries 
with reasonable consistency. The value 
for non-injury accidents, in which Ihave 
assumed a ratio of 100:1, pure con- 
jecture. Even if we could obtain the 
actual value from experience it would 
represent merely a average, since 
industrial conditions vary and the ex- 
pectancy must be modified in accordance. 
For example, the expectancy of non- 
injury accident from smoking over an 
open powder keg would be low while the 
expectancy for smoking over a _ can of 
heavy oil would be comparatively high. 
For the sake of argument, however, it is 
sufficient to assume that, for every tabu- 
latable injury accident, there may be 
30,000 non-injury accidents. 


Interruption of Work. 
We have seen that accidents, function- 
ing as process interruptions, diminish op- 


is 


gross 


a 


eration efficiency and decrease output. As- 
sume that we have 1,000 men employed 
in an industrial process and that these 


men have an injury frequency rate of 20 








unital i 


i a eS 


thousand workers per If our 
assumption on the relative number of non- 
injury accidents was correct, there would 
be 600,020 accidental process interruptions 


per year. 


| during the year. If their duration aver- 
aged only one minute the aggregate lost 
time would amount to 10,000 hours! Ob- 


viously then, the prevention of accidents, 
as distinct from the prevention of acci- 
dental injuries, has real economic 
bilities. 

When prevent accidental injury 
protecting the body of the man we do not 
usually eliminate the accident of 
causing injury. We know that the appli- 
cation of protection alone does not greatly 


possi- 


we by 


capable 


reduce injury occurrence and can not, of 
itself, make a plant. Engineering 
revision of the plant and revision of the 
workers’ mental attitude accomplish 
it. When prevent injuries by elimi- 
nating the accident cause, as takes place 
when revision is applied, we not only ex- 
tirpate and accidents but mate- 
rially diminish lost time from unexpected 
process interruptions. This, to my mind, 
is the major reason for believing that a 
safe plaint, that is, a plant that has largely 


safe 
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One-Room Schools ‘ 
Reported Decreasing 
In Rural Districts 


Data Compiled by Specialist im 
Bureau of Education Shows 
Increase in Teaching 
Positions. 





in the United 
States are steadily decreasing in numbers,, 


One-room rural schools 
according to Timon Covert, assistant spe; 
cialist in rural school consolidation in the, 
of Education of the Department 
Mr. Covert has recently 


Bureau 
of the 
compiled statistics on rural school cons 


Interior. 


solidation for the school year 1923-24. 
The shows that in 
1924 there 


report, he _ states, 


were 165,417 one-room schools 


in the United States. This figure is com- 


pared with that of 1922 when there were 
175,445. The of 10,028, Mr. 
Covert states, indicates the nuntber of 
one-teacher schools which were closed or 
centralized during the biennium 1922-1924, 

The number of school buildings in the 
United States has also decreased, accord- 
ing to the report, which shows that there 
were 263,280 buildings in 1924, which figure 


7,294 less than that for 1922. 


difference 


is 


eliminated injuries, is an efficient plant, Consolidated schools in rural communi- 
since it has probably largely eliminated | ties are increasing proportionately with" 
unexpected process interruptions. the’ decline of the one-room school, it 18 
Most accidents, however, are the result, | reported. The latest figures show 14,913 
not of a single cause, but of the coinct- | consolidated schools for 46 States. This 


dence of a number of contributing causes, 
each of which may be, in turn, the cul- 
mination of a long series of events. They 
may have do with the plant and its 
equipment or with the ingredients or proc- 


to 


said to be an increase of 2,603 over 
the number reported for 1922 by 43 States. 


is 


Teachers Increase. 
Mr. Covert pointed out that while the 
number of school buildings has decreased, 


ess. In each of these some element of pro- | there has been a growth in the number 
duction inefficiency may be introduced— | of teaching positions in the country. The 
improper maintenance, poor housekeeping, ; number of such positions, he stated, has 
defective construction, bad design, for ex- | increased from 705,499 in 1922, to 748,309 
ample. On the other hand, they may con- | jn 1924, 

cern the personal element, and here we Consolidation of rural schools, accord 


encounter poor technique, lack of skill, in- 


ing to the bureau, has necessitated larger 


attention, absence of pee supervision, transportation - facilities for children 
fatigue, defective vision, improper illumi- threughout the country. Thirty-five States 
nation and a host of other contributing | peporting on this item indicate that 837,361 
causes that affect both safety and pro- | children are transported to and from school 
duction efficiency. Eliminate all or any | 4¢ public expense. The report further 
one of them for the sake of preventing ac- | states that in 46 States and the District 
cidents, or for any other reason, and effi- of Columbia, in the year 1924, $29,628,252 
ciency can not help but be improved. was spent for pupil transportation. The 

There is, moveover, an indirect relation- | largest amount spent by a single State 
ship. It requires the highest grade of in- | was $3,336,407, by Indiana. 


telligent plant management and responsive 
personnel to eliminate accidents and main- 
tain a long no-accident record. There 
must be effective organization, cooperation 
and spirit. Exactly the same requirements 
must be fulfilled in order to attain a high 
order of operating efficiency. The indus- 
trial establishment that has attained the 
one goal will, or can, attain the other. 


Total Elimination of Injuries. 
Instances of the total elimination of all 


Illinois is reported to have the largest 
number of school buildings in the country, 
total of 14,022, as compared with 11,828 
for New York and 13,875 for Pennsylvania. 
Illinois also has the largest numbey of one- 
room schools, 10,085 in all, and the next 
highest number is found in Pennsylvania 
where there are 8,219. 

Leads in Rural Schools. 

Mississippi is reported to be in the lead 


a 


in the number of consolidated rurak 
classes of tabulatable injuries for long pe- | schools, having a total of 1,200, and Ohia 
riods of time are now familiar to all. The | js second with 1,023. The lowest number. 
accomplishment of 1,000,000 man-hours | of consolidated schools is reported im 
without accidental injuries is not infre- " 7 There are 


quent and in one case the high point of 
8,000,000 man-hours has been attained. 
These no-accident records confirm’ the 
truth of the adage that accidents do not 
happen but are caused. We are facing 
the fact that the only unpreventable in- 
dustrial accidents are those caused by 
natural phenomena, such as earthquakes, 
tornadoes, etc., and they, after all, 
not really industrial accidents! 


are 


It is not generally so well known that 
certain plants that have experienced 
markable no-accident records have also 
attained coincident improvements in oper- 


re- 


Pennsylvania which has five. 
46 in Illinois and none in the District of 
Columbia. The District of Columbia has 
157 one-room school buildings. 


a 
The State of New York reports the larg- 
est number of teaching positions, a total, 
of 63,492, and Pennsylvania is second witlr 
50,261. Illinois reports 42,865 positions. 
South Dakota is said to have the larg- 
est percentage of teachers in one-room 
schools. It is reported that 56.8 per cent 
of the teachers in that State are in one- 
room school buildings. - 


In Ohio it is reported that 109,280 child- 


Hane eeinieane ae hinck ee : ren are transported to and from school 
c ency or creases é y : : 

: ed Hon . F +. eee assis y" quantity throughout the school year, this being the 
Ee Rens Care Some eran ane a aR Dene “| largest number reported. Ohio is followed 
tically eliminated punch-press accidents 


and was rewarded with a 65 per cent in- 
crease in production per press. So many 
rather similar instances have occurred 
and the matter is of such economic im- 
portance that a national research into the 
subject has been undertaken by the Amer- 
ican Engineering Council. 

To be sure, accident prevention is its 
own justification quite aside from any di- 
rect) or indirect effect which it may huve 
upon industrial production. Up to this 
time, the safety movement has been ac- 
cepted largely at face value. Its humani- 
tarian appeal, its effect on compensation 
and liability rates, and its general ‘‘worth- 
whileness” have carried it forward. While 
its progress has been little short of re- 
markable, if one considers the breadth and 
diversity of American industry and the 
rapid changes that have been taking place 
within it, disappointment greets us when 
we consider its progress from another as- 
pect, for the annual humber of accidental 
industrial deaths, in so far as it is possible 
to estimate them, has not yet commenced 
to materially diminish. 

We are prone to regard American in- 
dustry as typified by large and progressive 
corporations, because it is usually with 
these that we have our most intimate 
contacts. As a matter of fact only one- 
half of one per cent of our 196,000 manu- 
facturing establishments employ over 1,- 
000 persons and 90 per cent of them em- 
ploy less than 100. American industry, 
therefore, is composed essentially of a 
great number of small establishments. 
Relatively few of them, we may conjecture, 
are under the type of progressive, en- 
lightened management that is likely to pro- 
pose and undertake effective accident pre- 
vention work of its own volition. Be- 
cause these establishments are small, ac- 
cidents do not*seem to their managers 
to occur with alarming frequency and 
the insurance costs are not excessive; in 
other words, the incentive for doing ef- 
fective safety work is largely absent, even 
if its advantages were fully known and 
appreciated. This is probably one reason 
why our national accident rceord has not 
shown any consistent improvement; in 
other words, effective safety work has 
been generally confined to a relatively 
few large establishments. 

Reach Small Factories. 
reach the managers of these thous- 


To 


| ands of small establishments and to ener- | 


gize the more reluctant or less progres- 
sive among the managers of large estab- 
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by Indiana with a total of 98,637. 





lishments we shall have to have Stronger 
arguments at hand for the adoption of 
safety work than we have possessed here- 
tofore. Actual proof that a definite re- 
lationship exists between safety and pro- 
duction efficiency veiddpfurnish us with this. 
In the past we have talked of safety in 
terms of lives saved, lower compensation 
costs or smaller insurance premiums; if 
we are able to translate it into terms of 
production we small reach a vast number 
of industrial executives who heretofore 
have regarded accident prevention as a 
matter of secondary ‘cinelliaecanall a 
mere trimming on the fabric of industrial 
management. Production is the language 
they know best and to convince them we 
must employ it when we talk safety. It 
is hoped that the results of the research 
by the American Engineering Council will 
enable us to do this. 

These are the reasons, it seems to me, 
why the relationship of accident preven- 


tion to industrial production is, at the 
moment, of exceeding importance. It may 


well be that the future progress of the 
safety movement depends, to no small ex- 
tent, on our reaching a clear understand- 
ing of this fundamental matter. 


| If the cause of your dizzi- 
ness is constipation, you 
can flush the entire in- 
testinal tract safely and 
quickly—in 30 minutes 
to two hours—with 
Pluto Water. It does 
the work without grip- 





ing. Prescribed by phy- 
sicians and sold 

at alldrug stores. 
BottledatFrench 

Lick Springs, 
Indiana. 
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Cease and Desist Order Is Issued 


‘aee 
ws 


Against Dealers and Manufacturers 


"Full Text of Findings of Fact and Decision, With 
Dissenting Views Submitted by Com- 
missioner Humphrey. 


Announcement of the cease and desist order isucd by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission denying the right to market the wood produot of the Philippines known 
as Philippine Mahogany as genuine mahogany, appeared in the issue of July 21. 


The full text of the decision, with the dissent 


. follows: 


“ The full text of the announcement and 4— 


": the statement of Commissioner Humphrey 
follows: 


Three cease and desist orders issued by 
the Federal Trade Commission are of par- 
ticulaf interest to lumber importers, lum 
ber dealers, furniture manufacturers, and 
to purchasers of household furniture. 
They involve the use of the term ‘Philip- 

# Pine” Mahogany as applied to a 
which is not genuine mahogany as is gen- 
@rally understood by dealers and the pur- 
chasing public. 


wood 


The three companies who have been or- 
dered in separate proceedings to discon- 
tinue such practices are: Indiana Quar- 
tered Oak Company, New York City; Jones 
Hardwood Co., San Franciseo, Calif.; and 
Thomas W. Powe and F. C. Harrington, 
trading as the Thomas E. Powe Lumber 
Company, of St. Louis, Mo. Commissioner 
Humphrey dissented to the orders in the 
Attached memorandum. 


According to the findings, the wood ad- 
vertised and sold by all of the respond 
ents as mahogany grows in and is im- 
ported from the Philippine Islands. The 
common trade names for wood are 
Jauan and tanguile, which 
cally known as dipterocarpaceae The 
Philippine government does not permit 
the wood so designated to be sold in the 
Philjppine Islands as mahogany, the find- 
ings state. 


such 


are scientifi- 


It was further found that 
“Philippine Mahogany” is much more 
porous than genuine mahogany, and that 
in finishing the Philippine product tlhe ap- 

"pearance of genuine mahogany is 
ulated but that with time and wear the 
filling shrinks into the pores, and conse- 
quently presents a much inferior appear 
ance after a lapse of time than does the 
genuine mahogany. One of the important 
features of the superiority of the ma- 
hogany wood is the well known fact that 
it improves in appearance with age. 

The findings recite a detailed descrip- 
tien of the marketing of “Philippine Ma 
hogany,”’ and points out the botanical dif- 
ference between and genuine 
Mahogany. It is patticularly noted that 

* genuine mahogany is the product ef cer- 
* tain species of the mahogany tree famils 
scientifically called Meliaceae, which 
grown principally. in the West Indies, 
Southern Florida, Southern Mexico, Cen- 
tral America, Venezuela and Peru. 


eo »No species of the mahogany tree family 
«@rows in the Philippine Islands. As a 
“ platter of fact, the findings continue, the 
séveral woods sold as Philippine mahogany 
are the preducts of different tree families, 
neither of which are more closely related 
‘tg the mahogany tree family than are the 
tree families which produce birch and oak. 
~The absence of certain characteristics 
possessed by genuine mahogany, the find- 
ings continue, prevents lauan and _ tan- 
guile from being used because of the great 
prevalence of worm holes, which consti- 
tute serious defects in all Philippine woods, 
for such purposes as the construction of 
lamps, because they finish too badly; the 
use as flooring, because they are too soft; 
and in the manufacture of pianos because 
they are not susceptible to the finish re- 
quired; as well as in many other manufac- 
tured articles, where mahogany is desired 


Philippine Product Advertised 


As Genuine Mahogany. 

In the case of the Indiana Quartered 
Oak Company the eommission found that 
to induce the sale afedauan and tanguile, 
under the name of Philippine mahogany, 
the respondent in advertisements and cor- 
respondents represented 
being ‘‘mahogany” 
any.’ and 


the wood 


sim- 


such wood 


are 


such lumber as 
and “Philippine mahog- 
their trade to that 
effect. It further found that cus 
tomers of this particular respondent did 
edvertise and sell products made of Jauan 
er tanguile as products of ‘“‘mahogany,” 
the ‘finest mahogany.’ Other evidence 
is show in the findings that the customers 
ef the Indiana Quartered Oak Company 
bought from respondent Philippine mahog- 
@ny which later was used in products 
@esignated as being made of mahogany. 

In the proceedings against the Thomas 
E. Powe Lumber Company the commis- 
gion found that it operates plants in Ala- 
bama, Missouri, and Arkansas, purchases 
and selis annually more than three-quar- 
ters of a million feet of Philippine mahog- 
any. It was found that this company also 
advertised throughout several States the 
wood known as Philippine mahogany, as 
“genuine mahogany.” 

It was shown that lumber 
located at Louisville, Ky., refused to con- 
tinue to handle the Philippine 
sold by the Powe Lumber Company be- 
cause ‘“‘the name ‘mahogany’ applied to 
this wood, which is not mahogany, caused 
confusion in the minds of their customers.’ 

The Jonés Hardwood Company, the find- 
ings state, sells annually about $30,000 
worth of Philippine Mahogany which it 
purehases from importers under the trade 
names lauan and tanguile. It has repre- 
eented such wood as being mahogany and 
has induced others to represent respond- 
ent’s woods as being mahogany. 

The commission found in all of the cases 
that Philippine Mahogany is sold for from 
two-thirds to one-third of the price at 
which mahogany is sold, but that products 
made fro mthe Philippine Mahogany and 
sold as “Solid Mahogany” or “Genuine 
Mahogany” are sold at the same price to 
retail dealers as are similar articles made 
of genuine mahogany. 

In conclusion, the findings stte that the 
gale of the woods lauan and tanguile 
> ’ Dy the respondents to their customers, and 
‘*® wltimately te the purchasing public, under 


circulated 
was 


one dealer 


mahogany 


filed by Commissioner Humphrey, 





the name Mahogany, as hereinbefore de- 
scribed, has the tendency to injure and 
deceive the purchasing public, and in- 
duced the purchase of products made of 
such woods under the erroneous impres- 
that they are composed of genuine 
mahogany. 

The three orders are identical, and 
specifically prohibit tha respondents from 
advertising, describing or otherwise desig- 
nating or selling or offering for sale under 
the term ‘Mahogany,’ “Philippine Ma- 
hogany,”’ or under term of similar 
import, known under the common 
or trade names, “red lauan,” 
lauan,” ‘“‘tanguile,” ‘narra,’ “apitong,” 
“bataan,’ “lamao,’ ‘“almon,.” “orion,” 
“batang,”’ “bagaac,”’ “batak,’’ and “balac- 
bacan,”’ or other wood, lumber of 
unless such weed or lum- 
or the wood from which such products 
are made, is derived from the trees of the 
mahogany or meliaceae family. 


sion 


any 
woods 


“white 


any 
wood products, 


ber, 


Dissenting Opinion Filed 
By Commissioner Humphrey. 
The dissenting memorandum of Com- 
missioner Humphrey follows: 
Dissenting 


opinion of Commissioner 


Humphrey—In the matter of Thomas E. 
1291; 
Docket 1316; and Jones 
Docket 1332. 


I agree with the majority that the word 


Powe Lumber Co., 
Quartered Oak Co., 


Hardwood Co., 


Docket Indiana 


mahogany should not be applied to the 
woods of that species from the Philippine 
Islands without the prefix ‘‘Philippine.” 
This would be in accordance with the com 
mon usage, as in the trade it is customary 
to say “African Mahogany,”’ 
Mahogany,” “Mexican 


ban Mahogany,” etc. 


“Honduras 
Mahogany,” “Cu- 


If the majority is consistent, it appears 
to me that it will at once proceed against 
the Mahogany for using the 
term “African Mahogany,” as this wood, 
like the Philippine product, is not ma- 
hogany botanically. 


Association 


Government authorities have;ruled that 
the term Philippine mahogany is correct. 

The Hardwood Lumber Association, in 
1916, classified the wood in controversy as 
“Philippine Mahogany.’ The Forest Serv- 
ice of the United States, when the matter 
was submitted to them in September, 1914, 
after a thorough consideration of it, en- 
dorsed the use of the term, “Philippine Ma- 
hogany.” The Department of Commerce 
has long used the term “Philippine Ma- 
hogany”’ in its reports. 

The Interstate Commercé Commission, in 
a controversy involving the question, after 
full hearing on the record and brief in the 
case of Indiana Quartered Oak Co. 
Atlantic City Ry. Co.. approved the use 
of the term “Philippine Mahogany.’ The 
following quotations are from that decision: 

“The term mahogany applies to woods 
in two senses, the botanical sense and the 

commercial ¢ense."* 


Vs. 


“Mahogany, in the commercial sense, in- 
cludes chiefly (a) Mexican and Cuban ma- 
hoganies, which true mahoganies in 
the botanical and very valuable 
woods; (b) African mahogany, which is not 
a true mahogany in the botanical sense, 
but which grows large and clear, has a 
fine figure and is suitable for veneers; (c) 
baywood, which is a true mahogany in the 
botanical sense, but, on account of its 
seft inferior quality, less valuable than 
other species: and (d) Philippine mahogany, 
which is not a mahogany in the 
Philippine mahogany is 
United States Forestry 
Bureau as a commercial mahogany.” 


are 


sense 


true 
botanical sense 


classified by the 


Apparently the majority is of the opin- 
ion that one of the chief functions of the 
Commission is to correct the opinions and 
rules of the other the 
Government; more particularly to correct 
the errors made by the Agricultural De- 
partment, the Department of Justice, the 
Department of Commerce and the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 


Departments of 


I! am constrained to 
gress never intended 
Commission to be a 
verse the rules of other Departments, a 
power that the Supreme Court has de- 
cided neither it nor any other Court pos- 
sesses. This is expressly declared in many 
decisions. Houston et al v. St. Louis Inde- 
pendent Packing Co., 249 U. S. 479, 487. 
Brougham v. Blanton Mfg. Co., 249 U. S. 
495, 562. 


believe that 
the Federal 
Supér Court 


Con- 
Trade 
to re- 


No Deception Produced 


Against Public Interest. 


Nos public No public interest 
appears in this case. The reason of com- 
plaint herein is not because the user does 
not know what he is buying, but because 
he does know. 


interest: 


It is a controversy entirely between the 
Mahogany Association and the users of 
Philippine mahogany. There is no sub- 
Stantial evidence in the record that any 
ultimate consumer of Philippine mahogany 
has either been deceived or has complained 
that he has been defrauded. 

The “milk in the cocoanut” in this con 
troversy is that Philippine mahogany, be 
ing a product of one of our insular posses- 
sions, is admitted into this country free of 
duty, and this fact together with the fact 
that it grows in considerable bodies instead 
of single trees, as other mahoganies, en- 
ables it to be sold in the United States at 
a lower price than the other mahoganies, 
and its qualities are so appealing that it 
is becoming a serious competitor of the 
Mahogany Association. 

To prevent the use of the term “fhilip- 


pine Mahogany” in this/case will not pro- 
tect the public, because it is not injured 
and has not complained. Only its 
petitor objects to its use. 

It will not be in the public interest be- 
causé it will tend to give the Mahogany 
Association a monopoly of the American 
markets; will tend to increase the price of 
mahogany to the consumer, and would 
greatly injure the Philippine mahogany in- 
dustry in this country, and more gréatly 
injure it in the Philippine Islands. 

There is another fact, that while i is 
not a legal reason, should have considera- 
tion as bearing upon the public interest, 
and that is, the Philippine mahogany in- 
dustry both in this country and in the 
Philippines is conducted almost exclusively 
by Americans and is one of the chief pred- 
ucts of the Philippine Islands, and one of 
the chief products making up the cargoes 
of American ships eoming in from the 
Philippines to the United States. 

What is mahogany? What is mahogany 
as applied to wood? Is it the, wood from 
the tree botanically known as mahogany? 


com- 


It is. But to restrict it to such meaning 
is false and misleading. 

Mahogany wood or lumber may or may 
not be produced from the tree botanically 
classified as mahogany. A tree is usually 
classified from its flower or seed botani- 
cally. A wood is classified according to 
its qualitiés—not from the botanical name 
of the tree from which it is produced. 

Botanically thé wood in dispute is not 
mahogany—commercially it is. To apply 
its botanical classification to its commercial 
use is wholly misleading. Botanical clas- 
sification has nothing whatever to do with 
the commercial classification of the wood 
in controversy. 

The botanical classification of this wood 
is not involved in the issues of this case, 
and the only result of discussing the 
botanical classification is to confuse and 
mislead. 

Below are cited some definitions as to 
what constitutes mahogany: 

Botanically: “A tropical American meli- 
aceaus tree (Swietenia mahagoni), with pin- 
nate leaves and panicles of small greenish 





Public Land Added 
To Tahoe Forest by 


Order of President | 


Proclamation Extending the 
Boundaries of National Pre- 
serve Issued Under Act 
of Congress. 


Certain of the public land within the 
States of California and Nevada have been 
added to Tahoe National 
proclamation issued by President Coolidge. 
The order extending the boundaries of the 
forest was made onthe recommendation of 
the Secretary of Agriculture. 

The full text of the proclamation follows: 

Whereas, it appears that certain of the 
public lands within the States of California 
and Neveda described in the act of Con- 
gress aproved February 20, 1925 (48 Stat., 
954), found by the Secretary of Agriculture 
to be chiefly valuable for national forest 
purposes should be added to the Tahoe 
National Forest. 

Now, therefore, I, Calvin Coolidge, Presi- 
dent of the United tSates of America, by 
virtue of the power in me vested by the 
aforesaid act of February 20, 1925, entitled 
“An Act for the inclusion of certain lands 
in the Plumas National Forest, California, 
and for other purposes,’ do proclaim that 
the following described public lands are 
hereby added to the Tahoe National Forest, 
subject to valid claims and the provisions 
of existing withdrawals: 

Mount Diablo Meridian. 


Forest by a 


California: 
In T. 17 N., R. 9 E., Lots 1 and 2 Sec. 24: 
In T. 14 N., R. 10 E., N% N% SEX, 

SE% NE\% SE%, N% NE% SEX, N%& 

NEY} SW. NWY&% SW% and SW% SE% 

SW Sec. 12; 

m FT. 26 ., i. 
SW% Sec. 24 and Lot 1 Sec. 36; 

In T. 16 N., R. 10 E., that part of Sec. 
24 not in patented mineral entries, Lots 9, 
10, 11, 12, 18, 17, 18, 19 and 20 See. 26; 

tn T. 17 N., R. 10 E., Lots 1, 3, 4, 6, 8, 
9, 11, 12, 18, 14 and 15 and NE¥% SE% 
6. NE% NE% Sec. 20, N& N% Sec. 
22, S12 SW and that part of SE% Sec. 
2 not in patented mineral entry, S4% SW% 
Sec. 30, SE% NEW, SW% NW, Nie 
N14, SEW NW, N%% SE% and Lots 1 
and 2 Sec. 34; 

int. 18: i, 20 SB. 
Sig NW Sec. 28 not patented mineral 
entries, and Lot 3 Sec. 32: 

In T. 14 N., R. 11 E., 8% NE%, SE% 
SE% NW, Ste NW% BW, SW% 
SW. E'e SW% and SE% Sec. 20, NE%, 
Sis NW, Lots 1 and 2, Ng NEY SW%, 
Wlp SW% SW%, Nig SE4 and SE 
SE% Sec. 22, that part of Sec. 30 not in 
mineral entries; 

In T. 16 N. FR. 11-B., Lots 1, 2, 5,8, 7, 
8, 9, 10, 11, 4% NB%, SE% SW%, NE% 
SE\% and Stg SE% Sec. 6, that part of 
Sw 8 not in mineral entry, NE% 
NE\%. S's SW% NE and S's S% NW% 
that part of Sec. 18 not in min- 
eral entries, Nig NE%, SE% NEY, NE% 
NW and SE%4 SE% Sec , those parts 
of the NE\% and S% Sec. 28 not in min- 
eral entries: 

In T. 17 N,. KR. 11 B. NM 
SW4% SE% Sec. 26. NW% NW% SE%, 
28, Wig NEW, W% NW, Ele SEX 
3W% Sec. 32 


10 E., St NW% and 


Sec 


that portion of the 


Sec. 


Sec. 14, 


SE%4 and 


Sec. 
NW¥% and that part of the 
not in mineral entries; 
In T. 21 N., R. 14 BE., SE% NEY Sec. 
In T. 18 N., R. 16 E., NE Sec. 12; 
In T. 18 N., R. 17 E., N% Sec. 8; 
In T. 19 N.. R. 17 B., NWH NW, 
NW% SW and Stg SW% Sec. 28; 
In 8. 20 N., R. 17 E., SW% Sec. 14; 
Nevada. 
R. 18 E., NW% Sec. 12; 
19 E.,S% NE% See. 29, 
30, NE4% SE% and S% 


29; 


In T. 15 N., 

In T. 13 N., R. 
Wit, SW% Sec. 
SE\% Sec. 31; 

In T. 14 N., R. 19 E., 
NE\%, SW% NW, 
Sec. 6; 

in T.. 16 N.,. B. 
Sle SW% Sec. 6, S% 
SW% Sec. 17, NW% 
E44 W% and SE% Sec. 18, E% and E'% 
NW% 19, NW% NW, S%%? NW 
and W% SE% Sec. 20, SE% SW% and 
NE\4 SE% Sec. 33. 

and I do also proclaim that Executive 
Order No. 4203 of April 14, 1925, withdraw- 
ing certain public lands in aid of the classi- 
fication contemplated “by the above men- 
tioned act of February 20, 1925, is hereby 
revoked in so far as it affects the follow- 
ing described lands in California and 
Nevada: 


NE\% Sec. 5, SE% 
and NW% SW% 


19 E.. NW% SW and 
NW and NW% 
NE\%, S% NE, 


Sec. 


Mont Diablo Meridian. : 

In T. 16 N., R. 10 E., the public lands 
in Sec. 29 described as Lots 25, 28 and 29; 

In T. 20 N., R. 17 E.,. NWY&% SE% Sec. 24; 

In T. 18 N., R. 18 E., Lots 9 and 18 Sec. 
7, Lets 11 and 12, Sec. 19 in California, 
and E% SE% Sec. 7, SW% NW% and 
W% SW% Sec. 17 in Nevada; 

In T. 13 N., R. 19 E.. SW% SE Sec. 
7, NW% SW% Sec. 17 in Nevada: 

In T. 14 N., R. 19 E., Ets SE% Sec. 21, 
N% NBE%& and SW% NE 33, in 
Nevada. p 

And I do further proclaim and make 
known that pursuant to Public Resolution 


Sec, 








\ 


flowers.""—Webster's Distionary. “The 
valuable hardwood of this tree, used ex- 
tensively for furniture and cabinet work.” 
—Webster's Dictionary. 

Commercially: ‘Any of many trees re- 
lated to, or resembling the mahogany; as 
in Australia, species of Eucalyptus; in 
India, various meliaceous trees of the 
general Soymida, Chrkrassia and Tona; in 
Africa, Khaya senegalensis; in the United 
States, Rhus integrifolia, sgecies of Cerco- 
carpus, é¢te.’""—Webster’s Dictionary. “Ap- 
plied chiefly with qualifieations to various 
woods resembling mahogany and to the 
trees producing them.’’—New English Dic- 
tionary and History of 1903. ‘Mahogany, 
the popular name for timber of several 
unrelated treéd, among which are various 
species of Eucalyptus.’”’ — Encyclopedia 
Americana, 1903 edition. ‘I would be able 
to describe the wood without calling it 
mahogany, because it has the looks, the 
appearance, the grain and all of the things 
that go to make up mahogany.’’—Witness 
Sands-Seattle, Rec. p. 15. “The furniture 
trade considers African, Mexican, Philip- 


Power Possibilities Surveyed 
On Tributaries of the Tennessee 


Army Engineers’ Repor t Includes Cost Estimates 
For Twelve Projects. 


Herewith is continued the full tert 
of a partial report of Department of 
War engineers on their survey of the 
Tennessee River and tributaries, to de- 
termine the undeveloped power site 
possiblibities. The first part of the re- 
port, and letters of transmission to 
Congress, officially known as House 
Document No. 4638, 69th Congress, 
First Session, was printed in the issue 
of July 27. The full text continues: 
37. Nolichucky: The program for the 
survey calls for the study of the possibili- 
ties of the Nolichucky from the vicinity of 
its 


Field map work 


Embreeville to with the 
Broad. 


under way on this rivér and no office work 


junction 


French is now 


has been begun, and accordingly its pos- 
sibilities can not yet be discussed with any 
dégree of assurance. 

38. Under the authority as extended by 
the act of April 15, 1926, the survey will 
North Toe 


River, South Toe River, Cane Creek, and 
the Nolichucky above Embreeville. Dec- 
larations of intention are on file with the 
Federal Power Commission for power de- 
velopment in the region which includes 
the streams listed. 


Map Work Completed. 


39. Holston: The program for the sur- 
vey calls for the study of the possibilities 
of the Holston River from a point in Vir- 
ginia east of Bristol to its junction with 
the Tennessee River, including a section 
of the lower Watauga River. Field map 
work of this section has been completed 
and a few map sheets have been finished. 
This work has not yet progressed to the 
point where the possibilities of the region 
can be discussed with any degree of assur- 
ance. There is pending before the Federal 
Power Commission an application for a 
preliminary permit for three power-storage 
dams in the Holston River, in the section 
immediately above Kingsport and covered 
by the map work of the survey. 

40. Under the authority as extended by 
the act of April 15, 1926, the survey will 
also include the North Fork of the Holston 
from its mouth near Kingsport, Tenn., up- 
stream to the vicinity of Saltville, Va. 

41. Tennessée River: Suitable réfer- 
ence has been made above to the work so 
far accomplished on the Tennessee proper. 
Under the authority as extended by the 
act of April 15, 1926, the survey will now 
include consideration of the section be- 
tween Riverton, Ala., and Paducah, Ky. 

42. Other Tributaries: Under the au- 
thority as extended by the act of April 15, 
1926, the survey will now include consider- 
ation of the appropriate water resources 
of the Little River, joining the Tennessee 
a short distance below Knoxville; the Elk 
River, joining the Tennessee from the 
north in the Muscle Shoals section; Bear 
Creek, joining the Tennessee from the 
south near Riverton; the Duck River, 
joining the Tennessee from the east in 
western Tennessee; and Buffalo River, the 
principal tributary of the Duck and join- 
ing it near its mouth. 


also include the following: 


Estimate Made on Costs. 

43. The cost of any individual project 
and the generating capacity which should 
No. 29 of February 14, 1920 (41 Stat., 434), 
as amended by Resolutions Nos. 36 and 
79, approved January 21 and December 
28, 1922, respectively (42 Stat., 358, 1067), 
it is hereby ordered that the public lands 
in the above describéd released areas, sub- 
ject to valid rights and the provisions of 
existing withdrawals, shall be opened to 
entry only under the homestead or desert 
land laws by qualified ex-service men of 
the war with Germany, under the terms 
and conditions of said resolutions and the 
regulations issued thereunder for a period 
of ninety-one beginning with the 
sixty-third day from and after the date 
hereof, and thereafter if unentered to ap- 
propriation under any public land law ap- 
plicable thereto by the general public. 

Subsequent to the date hereof and prior 
to the date of restoration to general dis- 
position as herein provided, not rights may 
be acquired to the restored land by set- 
tlement in advance of entry, or otherwise 
except Strictly in accordance herewith. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand and caused the seal of the United 
States to be affixed. 

Done at the City of Washington this 
12th day of July in the year of our Lord 
one thousand nine hundred and twenty- 
six, and of the Independence of the United 
States of America the one hundred and 
fifty-first. 


days, 


CALVIN COOLIDGE., 
By the President: 
FRANK B. KELLOGG, 


Secretary of State, 


| each 


|; fore 





be installed there are matters requiring 
detailed study, and the cost of such studies 
usually amounts to between $3 and $1 per 
horsepower of installation, the lower cost 
ordinarily corrésponding to the larger in- 
stallation. Since this survey is expected 
to disclose possible power projects in ex- 
cess of 2,000,000-horsepower installation it 
will be evident that complete detailed 
studies of them would cost from $2,000,000 
te $6,000,000. It has never been proposed 
that the present survey should undertake 
this expensive detailed work. The purpose 
of this survey is only to determine for 
site considered whether a develop- 
ment there for power or power and navi- 
gation is physically and economically justi- 
flable under the assumption that power 
developed could be marketed at current 
rates. Actual development will also be de- 
pendent on the growth of the market or 
demand for power. 

44. The estimates of cost and installa- 
tion given in the following table are there- 
very general and constant effort is 
made to keep estimates of installed capac- 
ity conservative. Cost estimates are 
omitted where studies have progressed 
only so far as to show that these sites aré 
worthy of further studies. The following 
table is a preliminary estimate of the un- 
developed hydroelectric power possibilities 
of that part of the Tennessee basin cov- 
ered by the survey up to Aprit 15, 1926. 
This .is based on data assembled by the 
survey prior to that date and also on esti- 
mates made by private power companies. 
No estimate is yet made of the French 
Broad and Holston and their tributaries or 
of other smaller streams. All figures for 
installation and cost are tentative and sub- 
ject to revision in future partial or final 
reports: 

Installation, 
horsepower 

260,000 

165,000 

160,000 

45.000 
150,000 
150,000 

70,000 

75,000 

50,000 

60,000 

15,000 
200,000 

80,000 

40,000 
350,000 


Site 
Interstate 
No. 3, Muscle Shoals 
Guntersville 
Sherman 
Soddy 
White Creek 
Marble Bluff 
Coulter Shoals 
Kingston 
Melton Hill 
Clinton 
Cove Créek 
War Ridge. 
Cumberland Gap 
Hiwassee River sites 
Little Tennessee sites 
(Aluminum Co.) 
Big Pigeon sites 


Cost 

$25,000,000 
32,000,000 
15,006,000 
6,000,000 
13,000,000 
13,000,000 
9,000,000 
10,000,000 
6,000,000 
8,000,000 
2,000,000 
20,000,000 


390,000 
160,000 


Statistical Data Open to Public. 

45, The appended list of statistical data 
assembled to date by this survey indicate 
the natur#and extent of the work so far 
accomplished. These data are available 
for public use upon the prepayment of the 
reproduction costs stated. In this ap- 
pended list of over 600 sheets of available 
documents are included those such as rec- 
ords of stream discharge, etc., which give 
fundamental data on which the work of 
the survey is based, also map _ sheets, 
hydrographs, etc., which give the same 
data in the form in which it is actually 
used in the third step or studies of the 
survey. There is a large amount of work 
involved in passing from the recorded data 
as received from the field to that in which 
these data appear in usable form, and the 
completeness and accuracy of the work of 
this intermediate stage is a factor of vital 
importance to the survey. There are on 
file in the Chattanooga office over 1,100 
sheets varying in size from 8 by 9% inches 
to 25 by 70 inches on which are preserved 
the essential records of this intermediate 
Stage, also over 6,000 contoured photo- 
graphs. These sheets and photographs 
have not been put in form for reproduc- 
tion because it was believed that the cost 
of so doing was not justified. This deci- 
sion was based on the fact that while these 
data are of material value and interest to 
the few engaged in making the checking 
Studies of the development of water re- 
sources, yet they would be of little general 
interest. However, these data form an 
integral part of this report to the extent 
that certain statements herein contained 
are based on such data and it is believed 
that it is in the public interest that con- 
gressional authority be granted for the ex- 
hibition of such data to such interested 
parties as may desire to examine them in 
this office, not only for the information 
thus given but also in order that this work 
may benefit by the constructive criticism 
which may thus be evoked. 

HAROLD C. FISKE, 
Major, Corps of Engineers, District 
Engineer. 

(There is also an appendix tabulating 

maps, profiles and cross sectiona), 
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Botanical Differences Are Basis 
Of Determination of Genuineness 


Insular Product Declared to Be Wholly Unrelated 
Variety of Tree, and Not Entitled to Be 
Marketed as Real Mahogany. 


pine and Honduras all mahogany.!’—Wit- 
ness-Rec. p. 284. 
These authorities 
soundness of the 
departments 
herein. 


show the conclusive 
rulings of the various 
of government referred to 


Qualities of Mahogany : 


Possessed by Insular Product. 

Does the Philippine product have the 
qualities of mahogany? Does the Philip- 
pine Mahogany, as Webster Says, ‘‘resem- 
bie’ mahogany? It seems to me that the 
commission's attorneys are hardly in a 
position to deny that the Philippine Ma- 
hogany “resembles mahogany,”” and has 
all its necessary qualities, in view of the 
fact that on Page 17 of their brief, they 
refér to the testimony of several witnesses 
Who were experts, that bought and sold 
Philippine Mahogany, thinking it was the 
mahogany of “our grandfathers,’ or as 
they term it, “the real mahogany.” The 
examiner in paragraph eight of his find- 
ings says: 

“The resemblance between 
teristics of genuine mahogany wood and 
the wood sold in interstate commerce as 
‘Philippine Mahogany’ are so close that 
it is difficult even for an expert wood 
technologist to distinguish between them 
without the aid of instruments usually 
employed by wood technologists in examin- 
ing various wood specimens.” 


the charac- 


In the brief of the commission, at page 
10, it is, said that the Horace E. Dodge 
Boat Works, at Detroit, Michigan, repre- 
sented their vessels made of the Philip- 
pine wood as constructed of the finest 
mahogany. These were sold to 
their customers and there is no showing 
that any purchaser of these boats ever 
made any complaint or doubted the truth 
of these representations. In fact, there 
is no evidence, so far as any ultimate 
consumer is concerned, that when the seller 
represented his product as of the finest 
mahogany, that it was not* strictly true. 

It is useless to quote the evidence of 
various witnesses upon this proposition, 
for there is practically no dispute in the 
testimony of the witnesses on both sides 
of the controversy, that the statement in 
the examiner's findings above referred to 
is correct. 


vessels 


So it is practically admitted in this case 
that the wood in controversy has every 
quality necessary to justify it being classi- 
fied commercially as mahogany. It might 
be added, as shown by the record, that 
some of the true mahogany, botanically, 
is soft and spongy and has little value 
commercially. If this wood was placed 
on the markets as mahogany, undoubtedly 
there would be a great protest both from 
the Mahogany Association and from the 
public, and justly so, because while such 
wood would be mahogany botanically, it 
would not be mahogany commercially, and 
its sale as such would be a fraud upon 
the public. 


No witness has been produced that has 
testified or even intimated that lhe has ever 
bought furniture becatise he thought it 
was made of wood botanically mahogany. 
But the entire evidence is that all pur- 
chasers bought what they thought con- 
tained the qualities of mahogany as de- 
fined commercially, and therefore were 
not deceived, and thére is no showing in 
the record whatever that any purchaser 
has complained that the respondents have 
deceived or defrauded them. 

The complaint is made that this wood 
sometimes contains worm holes, but this 
has nothing to do with the issue. This is 
a characteristic of all mahoganies in a 
more or less degree. Will it be contended 
that it is an unfair practice to call Hick- 
ory, or Oak, or Walnut, by their names 
because these woods sometime contain 
worm holes? 

This question is entirely a matter of 
grading the lumbér and not of determining 
the kind. Certainly it can hardly be con- 
tended that a hole changes the eharacter 
of the wood in which it is. 

The exhibitions before the commission 
of two selected doors, one of the so-called 
genuine Mahogany and the other Philip- 
pine Mahogany, at least in so far as ap- 
pearance is concerned, decisively confutes 
the evidence of all so-called experts as to 
the inferiority of the Philippine wood. In 
fact, the door of Philippine Mahogany was 
so much more beautifully figured and col- 
ored and in every appearance so much 
more desirable than the genuine, that most 
purchasers would prefer it. This exhibi- 
tion conclusively demonstrated ,that the 
Philippine Mahogany possesses every de- 
sirable attribute that constitutes mahog- 
any as defined by all the decisions and 
authorities. 

The name Philippine Mahogany not de- 
ceptive—The use of the words, ‘Philip- 
pine Mahogany” is not deceptive. The 
trade and the people generally know eéx- 
actly what they are buying When they 
buy Philippine Mahogany. This oppost- 
tion to the usé Of the term comes, not be- 
cause it is deceptive, but because it is not. 

We have again in this controversy the 
old story of the fight against the new. 
Much has been said about the mahogany 
of our fathers—more forceful than 
weighty. The revered mahoganies of to- 
day are the despised mahoganies of yes- 
terday. 

The history of the controversy is that 
mahogany was at first limited to the lum- 
ber produced from one tree only. Then, 
as this supply grew less, a new mahogany 
appeared. It was rejected at first but 
gradually came to be recognized; and so, in 
the future, the Philippine Mahogany will 
become the adored wood of our “grand- 
father,” and probably in a fight to shut 
out some new contender for public favor. 

It is impossible to deseribe the wood in 
controversy so that its qualities and value 
will be properly understood by the public, 
without the use of the word mahogany. 
To insist that it should be called diptero- 


carpaceae, in order that the general publi¢ 
might not be deceived, would by just as 
absurd as to insist that the present 
monarch of England should be called, 
George Frederick Ernest Albert Windsor, 
instead of King George, in order that the 
people of England might not be misled as 
to the person referred to. 

Classification of woods botanically mis- 
leading and dangerous—lIf we are to lay 
down the rule that it is false and mislead- 
ing to describe woods commercially other 
than what they are botanically, we will 
injure, if not destroy, one of the greatest 
industries in this country. 


Decision Held to Menace 
Large and Growing Industry. 

One of the finest woods in the world, 
that furnishes perhaps more of the timbers 
used in construction today than any other 
is the Douglas Fir of the Pacific North- 
west. It is known by this name through- 
out the world and by this name its quali- 
ties are well understood. Botanically this 
wood that enters so largely into the com- 
mercial life of a nation is a false hemlock, 

There is a widespread prejudice against 
hemlock, because of the qualities of that 
wood in the east. For the lumber pro- 
ducers of the Northwest to be compelled to 
mark their product under its botanical 
name—False Hemlock, would be to work 
incalculable injury to the industry. 

More than 85 eent of the wood 
shingles in the United States are the Red 
Cedar Shingles of the Pacific Northwest. 
The quality is well Known and understood 
by the trade and people generally by the 
term “red cedar.” Botanically it is not 
cedar but juniper. It would cost millions 
of dollars to both the shingle industry and 
the Douglas Fir Industry to educate the 
people to where they would know what 
was meant by the botanical terms of these 
woods. In the east, one of the great lum- 
ber trees of commerce is the poplar. 
Botanically it is tulip. 

To use the terms, Philippine Mahogany, 
Douglas Fir, Red Cedar, and Poplar is to 
correctly define these woods commercially, 
and gives to the dealers and to the public 
generally the correct idea of their quali- 
ties and value. If you describe them 
botanically, it is safe to say that not 5,000 
people in the United States would know 
what was meant. 

I can think of no proposition more 
absurd than to compel the use of the 
botanical names of these woods upon the 
theory that it will protect the public from 
false and misleading statements. Why 
should we use the restricted and scientific 
and highly technical name knewn by a 
few, and refuse to use the common, ordi- 
nary name, understood by all. 

Why Philippine Mahogany is 
chéaper. The reason Philippine Mahogany 
is cheaper is not because it is less de- 
sirable, for it has all the qualities, and in 
its higher grades it is equal to beauty, if it 
does not surpass, the finest of other 
mahogany woods. 

Philippine Mahogany is not taking a 


per 


the 


| large portion of the market from the other 


mahoganies because of any deception, but 
because of its merits. As already stated, 
the reason that it is cheaper is because 
it comes in duty free and because it is 
more easily logged than other mahoganies. 

I must enter my protest against the 
decision of the majority in the overruling 
of the classification of the Hardwood As- 
sociation, the decisions of the Department 
of Agriculture, the Department of Com- 
merce afid the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, and action, I believe, will result 
in the overturning of the common usage 
and reversing common understanding; that 
will disrupt a great industry; that will 
establish a precedent that if allowed will 
paralyze the lumber industry of the coun- 
try; that will increase the price of mua- 
hogany and create a monopoly in the ma- 
hogany trade; that will injure the publi¢ 
and benefit only the Mahogany 
tion. 


Associa- 


Such decision in my judgment can be 
based only on the technical and stilted 
opinions of schooled but unlearned self- 
Styled experts, who would, if consistent, 
insist that potatoés must be sold only as 
tobacco, because botanically they are of 
the same family, lest some dear old col- 
lege professor might buy a package of 
cigarettes instead of a bag of ‘“‘spuds.” 

The contention of the majority here is 
that if any person of common understand- 
ing wishes to buy this Philippine wood, 
that has all the beauty and durability of 
mahogany—in fact, all the best charac- 
teristics of mahogny—that it cannot be 
described to him so as to reach the com- 
mon understanding, by calling it “Philip- 
pine Mahogany,” but in order to keep him 
from being deceived and so that he may 
know exactly what he is getting, he must 
be told that it is either Lauaan, Tanguile, 
Almon, Batan, Apitong, Lamao, Orion, 
Abatang, Bagaac, Batax, or Balacbacan. 

This proposition, it seems to me, would 
be highly complimented by characterizing 
it as absurdly ludicrous. 

The majority lay down the proposition 
that the buyer must be told the truth— 
a perfectly correct one and one that I 
endorse; but when you chase this common 
sense idea into the clouds of scientific 
momenclature, until not one person in a 
million, without consulting an encyclo- 
pedia; a botanist and a chemist, would 
know whether a word used to describe the 
wood in a kitchen chair is the name of 
a seasick remedy, a new planet, or a di- 
vorcee screen star, it seems to me that the 
proposition in some slight degree “recoils 
upon itself.” , 

The sum of the commission's case is 
that /the purchaser of this wonderful and 
beautiful wood will be deceived ana de: 
frauded unless he igs told that it is 
Dipterocarpuceae, a proposition so plain 
that only the intelligent will dispute it, 

Ww. E, HUMPHREY, 
Commissioney, 
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Agriculture 


Wool- 
Livestock 


Standards Revised — 
For Preserved Fruit, 
Jellies and Jams 


Corn Sirup Made Synonym for 
Glucose Under New Rul- 
ing by Department of 
Agriculture. 


Revision of the United States standards 
for use in the enforcement of the Federal 
Food and Drugs Act in relation to fresh 
fruit preserved 


fruit ae 


and 


July 27 at 


and dried, canned 


was announced on 
Department of Agriculture. 

Changes from the standards heretofore 
in force include the “corn 
sirup” as a synonxm for “glucose” in the 
definition for glucose fruit preserve, glu- 
cose fruit butter, and glucose fruit jelly; 
the widening of the definition for preserve 
to permit the use of cold-pack and canned 
fruit as well as fresh fruit; and revision 
of the definition for canned fruit to cover 
both the hot and cold pack methods of 
canning. 


insertion of 


The definition for dried fruit is simpli- | 


definition for fresh fruit has 

“Marmaiade,” as formerly 
jam, is discontinued 
fruit 


fied and a 

been added. 
used as asynonym for 
and a definition for 

malade” is added. 


Full Text of Announcement. 


“ejitrus mar- 


ment announcing the revised standards 
follows: 
As a guidance for officials of tl 


ment in enforcing 


Drugs Act, the Secretary of Agriculture, | 


of the Food 


upon the recommendation 
Standards Committee, 
and amended standards and de 
fruit and certain fruit products. 
Standards Committee is compost 
sentatives of the 
Dairy, Food and Drug Officials, of 
Association of Official Agricultural Chem- 
United States Department 


finitions for 
The Food 


the 


ists, and of the 
of Agriculture. 
The complete text of the revised defini- 
tions and standards follows: 

1. Fruit is the sound, 
fleshy fructification of a plant 
characterized by its sweet, acid, 
ethereal flavor. 

2. Fresh fruit“is fruit which has under- 
gone no matefial change other than xipen- 
ing since the time of gathering. 

3. Dried fruit is the clean, sound prod- 
evaporation of the 


clean, 
and is 
and-or 


uct resulting from the 
greater portion of the wi 
prepared fresh fruit. 

(a) The term 
used to designate the 
the use of artificial heat. 

(b) The “evaporated” and 
hydrated” used to 


“‘sundried” is 
product dried without 
““de- 
desig- 


terms 


are commonly 


nate the product dried by the use of arti- | 


ficial heat. 
“Cold-Pack” Fruit Defined. 

4. “Cold-pack”’ fruit is the clean, sound 
product obtained by packing, in a suitable 
container, properly prepared fresh fruit, 
with or withgyt the addition of sugar 
(sucrose), ana maintaining it at a temper- 
ature sufficiently low to insure its preser- 
vation. 

5. Canned fruit is the clean, sound prod- 
uct made from properly prepared 
fruit, with or without water and-or sugar 
(sucrose). 

(a) by processing in a suitable, hermeti- 
cally sealed container, or 


| chief of 


| looking to 
1e depart: | 


the Federal Food and | 


has adopted revised | 





dof repre- | 


Association of American | buyer in 


| to take out 


r from properly | a 
iter I * | act of Congress approved June 5, 


| Stat. L. 
commonly | 


Cloudburst Causes Damage 
To Government Fish Station 
A recent cloudburst at the Spearfish, S. 


D., fish culture station of the Bureau 
Fish@ries flooded several fish hatchery 


ponds and liberated many large trout into | 
the | 


Spearfish Creek, besides damaging 
driveways, according to word received in 
the Department of Commerce. 

A rescue force of members of the local 
chapter of the Izaak Walton League 
helped the fish station crew salvage some 


of the fish. 


Dozen Livestock 


Dealers Ordered 
To Make Bonds 


Citations Issued Under Packers 
and Stockyards Act May Be 
Extended to Buyers 
for Plants. 


Citations being issued against a 
dozen livestock dealers to re- 
quire them to give bonds for the discharge 
of their under the 
and Stockyards Act of 1921, it an- 
nounced at the Department of Agriculture 
July 27. 

According to 
the 
ministration, 


are 
registered 


obligations 


was 


Dr. F. W. 


Packers 


Miller, assistant 
and Stockyards Ad- 


this is part of a campaign 


Sas tmx || to clean up the stockyards bond question, ; 
The full text of the department's state- | 


and failure of 
be followed by 
their suspension. 

Packers’ Status Clouded. 

Whether packers and packer-buyers also 
are to be considered as dealers within the 
meaning of the act, and required to 
bond as such, will be 
recently 
Oaks, a packing 
Howard S. Turner, a 
the that 
decision in this case, no pressure 
brought to bear to force packers 
for their 
majority of 


dealers to give bond will 


recommendation of action 


give 
determined in a 
test case instituted against Rob- 
erts & 
cago, and 


concern in 
livestock 
employ of 
Pending 
is being 
bonds buyers. 


The great dealers, 


Dr. 


| Miller emphasized, have already furnished 
| bond, and the action now being taken ap- 
edible, | plies to the relatively few who have failed 


to do so. 
ing and selling 
commission now 


livestock for 
give the 


farmers on 


| and it is the so-called speculators or trad- 


ers on their own account against whom 


the stockyards administration is now pro- | 


ceeding. 
The authority under which these bonds 
are required, Dr. Miller pointed out, is an 
5, 1924 (43 
entitled “An Act Making 
for the Department of 
the Fiscal Year Ending 
and for Other Purposes.” 
act contains the following provi- 


460), 
Appropriations 
Agriculture for 
June 30, 1925 


25, 
This 


} sion: 


“To enable the Secretary of Agriculture 
to carry into effect the provisions of the 
Packers and Stockyards Act, approved 
August 15, 1921, $452,540: Provided, That 
the Secretary of Agriculture may require 
reasonable bonds 
and dealer 
regulations 


from every market 
under such rules and 
may prescribe, to se- 
cure the performance of their obligations, 
and whenever, after due notice and hear- 
ing the secretary finds any registrant is 


agency 


as he 


| insolvent or has violated any provisi 
fresh | any } ision of 


said act, he may issue an order suspend- 
ing such registrant for a reasonable speci- 
fied period. Such order of suspension shall 
take effect within not less than five days, 


unless suspended or modified or set aside 


‘ i s = ite o | “4 2 oP, © “Vr ree 
(b) by heating and packing in @ suitable | by the Secretary of Agriculture or a court 


container which is then hermetically sealed. 

6. Preserve, fruit preserves, jam, fruit 
jam, is the clean, sound product made by 
cooking to a suitaple consistency properly 
prepared fresh _ fruit, “cold-pack”’ fruit, 


‘ - , . , |e 
canned fruit, or a mixture of two or of ali | ‘ 


of these, with sugar (sucrose) or With sugar 
and water. In its preparation not less 
than forty-five (45) pounds of fruit are used 
to each fifty-five (55) pounds of sugar 
(sucrose). 

is whole 
custom- 
than 


which the fruit 
pieces is 
rather 


A product in 
or in relatively 
arily designated a “preserve” 
a “jam.” 

7. Glucose fruit preserv@ corn sirup 
fruit preserve, fruit jam, 
sirup fruit jam, is the clean, sound prod- 
uct made by cooking to a Suitable con- 
sistency properly prepared fresh fruit, 
“cold-pack”’ fruit, canned fruit, Or a mix- 
ture of two or of all of these, With glucose, 
or corn sirup. In its preparation not less 
than forty-five (45) pounds of fruit 
used to each, fifty-five 65) pounds of 
glucose, or corn sirup. 

Fruit Butters Classified. 

8. Fruit butter (this item has net .becn 
revised) is the sound product made from 
fruit juice and clean, sound, properly ma- 
tured and prepared fruit, evaporated to a 
hommogeneous — con- 
addition of 


large 


glucose 


are 


mass of 
with or without the 


semisolid 
sistence, 


| mission 


corm 





| of competent jurisdiction.” 


Rules Are Promulgated. 

Under this authority, the Secretary of 
Agriculture promulgated regulations un- 
der which each registered market agency 
ngaged in buying and 
should furnish ond. Most of the com- 
firms already had bonds taken 
out under their own exchange regulations, 
but most of the dealers who are specula- 
tors in livestock did not have bonds, nor 
did the packers or their buyers have bonds. 
The question arose, also, as to how broad 
the bond should be and the dealers ob- 
jected to the bonds including moral and 
other obligations as well as financial ob- 
ligations. 

Within months, the department 
has determined the more specific require- 
ments for the bonds, providing that the 
obligations shall be financial only and shall 
be sufficient to insure ‘the payment of pro- 
ceeds back to the farmer or other owner 
and properly to handle and disburse the 
funds furnished for buying livestock. 

The amount is determined by the gross 
volume of business transacted by the in- 
dividual over a given period, : 

It is expected, Dr. Miller said, that the 
relatively few of the = 4,000 registered 
agencies doing business under the Packers 
und Stockyards Act of 1921 who have not 
alrendy done so will furnish bond Yolun- 
tarily without making 


selling livestock 


recent 


necessary formal 


sugar and spices or vinegar, and eonforms | Proceeding to require them to do so. 


fruit 

9, Glucose fruit butter, corn fruit 
butter, is a fruit butter in which glucose, 
or corn sirup, 
«sucrose). 

10. Jelly, fruit jelly, is the clean, sound 
semisolid, gelatinous product made by con- 
centrating to a suitable consistency the 
Strained juice, or the strained water-ex- 
tract, from fresh fruit, from 
fruit, from canned fruitfi or from a mixture 
of two of all of these, With sugar 
(sucrose). 


in name to the 


sirup 


is used in place of sugar 


or 


Sirup fruit 
semisolid, 


11. Glucose fruit jelly, corn 
jelly, is’ the clean, » ‘und, 
gelatinous product made by concentrating 
to a suitable consistency the strained juice, 
or the strained water-extract, from fresh 
fruit, from ‘‘cold-pack” fruit, from canned 
fruit, or from a mixture of two or of all 
of these, with glucose, or corn sirup. 

12. Citrus fruit marmalade is the clean, 
sound, jelly-like product made from the 


used in preparation, | 


“cold-pack” | 


Fish Commissioner 


Arrives in Alaska 


Will Inspect Fisheries Operations 
in Territory; Sails in New 
Federal Patrol Boat. 
Commissioner Henry O'Malley, of the 
Bureau of Fisheries of the Department of 
Commerce, who left Washington June 15 
for Alaska, has arrived there aboard the 
Alaska patrol vessel Brant, advices 
received by the Department of Commerce 

state. 

Commissioner O'Malley will spend sev- 
eral months inspecting fishery operations 
and conditions, particularly with reference 
to the observance, of the recently enacted 
law regulating the salmon fishing industry 


new 


properly prepared juice and peel, with or | of Alaska. 


Without the pulp, of fresh citrus fruit, of 
canned mixture of 
and 


embedded in 


fruit, or of a 
water 


citrus 
these, by cooking -~with 
(sucrose). It contains, the 
mass, pieces of the fruit With or 
Without portions of the pulp of the fruit, 


/ 


sugar 


peel, 


to the 


From Juneau, it stated, Coimmis- 
sioner O'Malley went to Cordova and thence 


other 


was 
fishing grounds of 
expected to return to Washington 
the middle »#f September. 

Commissioner O'Malley left Seattle on 


He is 
about 


of | 


| during July. 


Packers | 


Chi- | 


company. | 


Practically all the agencies buy- | 
| Kansas, 


required bond, | of the supply. 








; 19 through July 25, 


| ginia. 


| other week. 


| Kruse & Banks Shipbuilding Co., at 


Alaska, | 
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Public Lands 


Decline Reported 
In the Prices of 
Green Produce 


Department of Agriculture 
Says Recent Heat Wave 
Is Partly Respon- 
sible. 


Prices for green produce declined 
rapidly last week due to abundant sup- 
plies and hot weather, the Department of 
Agriculture pointed out in a statement is- 
sued July 27. The general level of prices 
is now below that of last season, but not 
especially low compared to two seasons ago. 

The full text of the department's state- 
ment follows: 

Fruits and vegetables have been selling 
at wholesale lately at a level much lower 


than early in the season, according to re- | 


ports to the U. S. 
Economics. 


Bureau of Agricultural 
Prices have dropped very fast 
Potatoes, melons and peaches 
have been especially hard hit during the 
decline. The only reasons in sight were 
the large carlot and local supplies; one- 
fourth more than last season, and the com- 
bined effect of large acreage, fairly good 
yield and a late season, 

The hot wave of last week had consid- 
erable to do with recent declines and most 
reported sclling lower. Such 
products as watermelons sold all the bet- 
ter because of the hot weather, but prices 
low and in 
accumulated and carlots brought no more 
than freight charges. There were 375 car- 
the track in New York City in 
day. 


lines were 


were some markets supplies 


loads on 
a single 

Peaches also sold low because of active 
movement from Georgia, Texas and Cali- 
fornia, the total from 13 States for 
the 5,760 cars. Probably the 
height of the early season has passed, but 
supplies continue heavy in August and 
reach another high point in September 
when movement of the northern peach 
crop is at largest volume. 


and 
week was 


Potato prices declined 25 cents—$1 per 
barrel last week reaching general level in 
northern cities of $2.50 per barrel and $1.25 
per 100 pounds. At this time last season 
potatoes were selling more than twice as 
high. 
and Missouri comprise the bulk 

Apple shipments are increasing and west- 
ern pears are arriving in heavy volume. 
Apples have been selling a little lower than 


| last season thus far, while the general level 


of market prices for green products has 
declined rapidly, and is below that of last 
season, prices are not especially low com- 
pared with those of two seasons ago. 


Potato Shipments 


_ Expected to Exceed 


Two Thousand Cars 


Week of August 2 Will Prac- 
tically Finish Movement 
From Eastern Shore of Vir- 

ginia, Says Forecast. 


Early potato shipments east of the 
Rocky Mountains for the period July 27 
to August 2 are estimated at about 2,160 
ears, by the United States Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics. It is estimated that 
about 1,260 cars will move on July 27, 28 
and 29; and about 900 cars on July 30, 31, 
August 1 and August 2. 

This estimate is based chiefly on condi- 
tions and expectations on July 25 as re- 
ported by the representatives of the Bu- 
reau in the important producing sections. 
Actual shipments may vary from these 
estimates if weather or market conditions 


change greatly or if this report changes | 


the plans of shippers. 

Detailed estimates of prospective ship- 

ments follow: 
July 27-29 July 30-Aug. 2 

New Jersey eee 60 120 
East. Shore Md. 200 110 
East. Shore Va.. 250 150 
Norfolk Section : 65 20 
Kansas 450 300 
Missouri . 200 150 
All others , 35 50 

Total 1,260 900 

Shipments of new potatoes from States 
east of the Rocky Mountains totaled, July 
1926, 3,149 cars; ship- 
ments 1925, July 27 through August 2, 
2,263 cars; July 19-25, 2,500 cars. 

Reports From Producing States. 

This week's shipments will practically 
finish movement from Eastern Shore, Vir- 
Shipments from Eastern Shore 
Maryland should continue fairly heavy to 
end of week, after which movement will 
fall off; digging in both States now 
sumed with breaking of hot spel!. Tlot 
weather and weak markets have held up 
movement New Jersey. This week 
Will practically clean up shipments from 
Norfolk Seetion. Growers continue to wait 
for higher prices in Nebraska, Unless 
prices increase materially shipments from 
Minnesota are expected to be delayed an- 
This is expected to be peak 
week for shipments from both Kaw Val- 
ley, Kansas, and Orrick Section, Missouri: 

As potatoes are being shipped to an in- 
creasing extent from States in which the 
Bureau does not have close contacts with 
and as trucked-in stock is be- 
coming important in many of the larger 
consuming centers, so that shipment fore- 
easts are of less value, it has been decided 
to discontinue these potato shipment fore- 
casts for the season after next Thursday's 
report. 


re- 


from 


shippers, 


— — 


the maiden 


launched June 3 from the of the 
North 
the first 
long voyage of the craft was very success- 
ful. The 100 feet long and 21 
feet in breadth and is equipped with a 
225-horsepower Diesel engine with com- 


plete auxiliary equipment, ow 


ways 


Bend, Oregon. It was reported 


vessel is 


_ 





| followed 
Shipments from Virginia, Maryland, | 





| ported. 





trip of the Brant, which was | 


| was 31 


Beet 
Sugar 


International Bureau 


Of Hop Growers Planned 


Plans are well under way in Germany 
for the creation of an international hops 
cartel, William E. Nash, Assistant Trade 
Commissioner at Berlin, reports to the De- 
partment of Commerce, 

The organization is to have a bureau 
equipped to give out estimates as to crops, 
production and market conditions. Its 
constitution is to be elaborated by the next 
International Hop Congress in Vienna in 
August. Germany, Poland, Yugoslavia, 
Czechoslovakia and France are to be mem- 
bers of the bureau, Whose seat for the first 
three years will be in Munich and for the 
following three years in Pilsen. 


World’s Production 
Of Sugar Expected 


To Show Increase 


Department of Agriculture Re- 
ports Estimates of Larger 
Yield This Year 
Than in 1925. 


The world’s production of both beet and 
cane sugar will be slightly larger this year 
than last, it is estimated in a statement is- 
sued the Department of Agriculture 
July 

Beets in Europe are reported in fair con- 
dition, despite the long period of cold and 
rain which lasted until the latter part of 
June, it is declared. 

The full text of the department's state- 
ment follows: 

The condition of European sugar beets 
as of June 30 war fair to. good according 
to F. O. Licht’s monthly report for June, 
1926. Much damage was done by the ex- 
cessive rains of June over the greater part 
of Europe, but a period of bright, warm 
weather would improve conditions to some 
extent. 

In Germany at the 
state of the beets 
light soils generally, 
high lands, despite the unfavorable 
fluences of the long and cold 
rain. May, With its shortage of rains, was 
by June with precipitation so 
heavy that field seriously 
hampered and weeds head- 
way. Conditions 
Silesia, where rains continued almost un- 
interrupted until the end of the month. 
Some fields were still partly overflowed 
at the end of June. 

The stand of beets in Czechoslovakia a: 
of June 30 was stated by Licht to be 2: 
per cent good, 48 per cent satisfactory 
and only 27 per cent poor. This was in 


by 
97 


end of June, the 
satisfactory on 
even 


was 
and good in 

in- 

period of 


work 


made good 


was 


were 


| spite of the practically uninterrupted rains 
| and coolness of 


June and the heavy 
resulting from 
Pests of different kinds 
are also reported from the various dis- 
tricts. During the latter days of the 
month, however, much drier and warmer 
weather set in ind it is hoped that much 
of the damage may still be repaired. 
Rain Damages French Crop. 
Uninterrupted rainfall and abnormally 
low temperature lasting until the latter 


growth of weeds 
sion of field work. 


susper- 


| part of June caused much damage to the 


sugar beet of France. In spite of 
this, the present state of the beet-fields is 
estimated as being only a little inferior to 
that of the same period in 1925, The aver- 
age for the end of June, 1926, is 67 against 
71 in 1925, 80 being good and 60 medium. 
Favorable weather was reported at the 
end of June. 

From the southern districts of Poland 
good development of the beets and gen- 
erally favorable weather conditions are re- 
In the central and northern dis- 
tricts, however, the stand has been im- 
paired by the heavy rains. In the former 
German provinces of West Poland 
stand of the beet field is good in general 
but here, too, rains have been too abundart. 
Similar reports of cold and too much rains 
with consequent damage to the beets were 
received, from Yugoslavia, Belgium and 
Holland where crops are somewhat 
hind normal development. In Rumania, 
however, the young beets have developed 
so well that a good normal ex- 
pected. 
factory conditions and in Denmark the 
beets making good 
favorable conditions, 

Russia senerally satisfactory 
conditions, especially in the main districts 
of the Ukraine. In various parts of the 
Charkow districts, however, some damage 
is reported, caused by insects which, in 
1921, destroyed 50 per cent of the young 
beets in this district. 

Java Crop Decreased. 

The 1926-27 sugar crop of Java is esti- 
mated at 2,246,000 short 
to a cable just received from 
tional Institute of 
Production for 
$35,293 short 

Reports from the Philippines state that 
timely rains have fallen at intervals since 
May and have stimulated 
growth of the young eane which had suf 
fered from the long drought of April and 
to a trade journal. It is 
the general belief that the long dry spell 
preceding the rainy season wil be advan- 
tageous to the crop in Negros as was the 
case during the 1924-25, season when sim- 
ilar conditions prgvailed. Although it is 
too early for an” estimate of the 1926-27 
outturn, should the present favorable 
weather conditions continue the crop may 
be of bumper proportions, 


crop 


crop is 


are progress 


reports 


tons, according 
the Interna- 
Agriculture at 
1925-26 wus 


tons, 


Rome. 
placed at 2,- 


the end of the 


May, according 


Bureau of Fisheries Vessel 
Reported Burned in Alaska 


A report to the Bureau of Fisheries of 
the Department of Commerce advises of 
the recent destruction by fire of the Bu- 
reau’s patrol boat Sea Gull. The fire was 
caused by a backfire through the carbu- 
retor when the boat was about half way 
between Point Whitshed and Kyak River, 
Alaska. 

The Sea Gull was purchased in 1924 for 
patrol work on the Copper [iver flats. It 
feet in length and of light draft, 
with one exception the smallest of the 
Alaska service fleet, 


gress authorizing acting 








unfavorable in ; 


the | 





be- 


Austria and Hungary report satis- | 


under | 





General Land Office 


Gives Agents Power 
To Administer Oaths 


: ‘ is | 
| Acting Registers at District Of- 


fices Affected by Order De- 
signed to Prevent 


Delay. 


Regulations under a recent act of Con- 


registers of dis- 


trict land offices throughout the country 


to administer oaths at any time in public | 
land matters have just been promulgated | 


De- 


General Land Office of the 


of the 


by the 


partment Interior. 
The 


and convenience to public land claimants 


step is designed to prevent delay 


| by having someone in the Land Office at 


who is authorized to administer 


The 


all times 


cases. regula- 
No. 1074 


registers 


oaths in public land 
Circular 


out to all 


tions are embodied in 


which has been sent 


and acting registers of United States Land 
Offices, as follows: / 

By act of May 17, 1926 (Public No. 231), 
provision has been made for acting regis- 
ters of district land offices to administer 
oaths at any time in public land matters, 
The act reads as follows: 

“That a qualified 
partment of the Interior 
designated to act as register of any United 
States land the provi- 
sions of the 1921, ‘An 


the De- 
has 


employe of 
who been 
office pursuant to 


act of October 28, 


| Act for the consideration of the offices of 


register and received in certain cases and 
for other Statutes 
at Large, page 208), may at all times ad- 
minister any oath required by law or the 


purposes (Forty-second 


instructions of the General Land Office ir 
connection with 
any tract of public land, but he shall not 
directly or indirectly, 
for administering 
oath.” - 
To Avoid Delay. 

The intent and purpose of the act is 
avoid and inconvenience to public 
land claimants by having some one in the 
land office at all times who is authorized 
to administer public land cases. 
Under the provisions of the act the acting 
register may administer oaths at any time, 


the entry or purchase of 


charge or receive, 


any compensation such 


delay 


oaths in 


whether the register is present or absent, | 


and report is required to be made 
to this office when he performs such servy- 
ice, but nothing contained therein 
be construed to permit the acting register 
to perform any other duties required to be 


no 


| performed solely by the register when the 


nor to 
the 


duty, 
from 


latter official is on 
the acting register 


relieve 


duty of re- 


| have 


to | 
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office the same as _ here- 
tofore the exact date and hour of the be- 
ginning and termination of his 

as acting register at times 

register may be absent the 
for a day or longer. 

The act not in relieve 
the register of his for the 
proper performance of the duties imposed 
upon him by law, and 
that he will permit private 
interfere with 
cial business, 
main on duty at 


absent on leave 


S office. 


porting to this 


service 
as the 
office 


such 
from 
does any 
responsibility 


way 


it is not expected 
interests to 
and he is expected to 
all times except when 
previously granted by 


re- 


Federal Mediation 
Averts Range War 


Colorado Cattlemen and Sheep- | 


men in Clash Over Graz- 
ing, Make Peace. 


Threatene@ war over the use of the 


range in northwestern Colorado between 


sheep owners and ecattlemen has been 


averted through an agreement brought 


about by representatives of the Depart- 


ment of the Interior, it was announced by 


the Department on July 27.. 

The trouble, which centered in Garfield 
and Rio Blanco counties, is said to have 
srown out of the invasion of this grazing 
area by sheep owners. Obtaining leases 
for grazing privileges upon 18,000 acres of 
land from persons holding oil shale placer 
mining claims, the 
menced to graze their sheep on these lands. 

As the ecattlemen had 
to use this as a 
cattle, resentment 
it is stated. The cattlemen 
claimed that the 
the grass too close and otherwise destroy- 
ing the range. There were threats of vio- 
lence, according to the department. 

An appeal was the 
of the Interior, 
issued that a representative 
of the department be the 
After a number of with 
sheepmen eattlemen, in which 
written 
was finally signed between the contending 
factions. 

Through this agreement, the disputed 
range was partitioned off between the cat- 
tlemen and the sheepmen. 
vided for the setting aside of a 


sheep owners com- 
accustomed 
for their 
immediately developed, 


been 
region range 
are said to 


sheep were eating 


made to 
Department of the 


Secretary 
who 
instructions 
sent to scene. 
the 
he 


meetings 
and 
acted mediator, a 


as agreement 


Its terms pro- 
specific 


| area for the herding of approximately 4,500 
shall | 


sheep. The remainder of the region is to 
be used by the cattlemen in grazing their 
eattle. The cattlemen 
also agreed, it is stated, not to disturb or 
interfere with each other in the 
the range allotted to them. 


and the sheepmen 


use of 


his active attention to oM- | 
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Fisheries— 
Forestry 


Increase Reported 


In Milk Production 
For United States 


Department States Most of In- 
crease Was Consumed as 
Fluid in Household 
Use. 

The quantity of whole milk produced in 


the United last increased 


nearly 


States year 


two billion pounds over 1924, ac- 


cording to estimates by the United States 
Department of Agriculture. Most of the 
increase was as fluid milk in 
households, and used in the manufacture 
of cheese, condensed and evaporated milk, 
cream. ~ 
The department places the quantity of 
milk used in 1925, at 116,505,395,000 
with  114,666,201,000 
The quantity of this 
manufacturing cheese 
4,475,140,000 pounds of 
milk with 4,179,400,000 pounds 
the preceding year; condensed and evapor- 
milk, 4,394,645,000 pounds compared 
4,251,370,000 pounds, and ice cream 
4,437,524,000 pounds compared with 3,926,- 
313,000 


consumed 


and ice 


whole 
pounds compared 
1924, 


used in 


pounds in 
production 

kinds 
compared 


was 


ated 


with 


pounds, 


The quantity of milk used for household 
estimated ‘ at 54,325,776,000 
compared with 52,772,000;,000 
The increase, however, 
has been due entirely to the increase in the 
the consumption 
being 54.75 gallons, the same as in 1924. 


purposes’ is 
pounds 
pounds in 19 
population, 


per capita 


Farm Butter Drops. 
Of the quantity of dairy products manu- 
the production of creamery but- 
1,361,526,000 pounds compared 
1,356,080,000 the preceding 

Production butter, on-the 
hand, slight decrease, _be- 
ing 590,000,000 pounds compared with 600,- 
000,000 pounds in 1924. 

Cheese production is placed at 447,514,000 
pounds compared with 417,940,000 pounds 
the preceding year; condensed and evapor- 
ated milk 1,757,858,000 pounds compared 
With 1,700,548,000 pounds: powdered milk 
8,931,000 compared with 7,887,000 
pounds; 339,000 pounds 
1,018,000 pounds; malted 
pounds compared with 
15,889,000 canned sterilized milk; 
1,576,000 compared with 488,000 
pounds, and ice cream 322,729,000 gallons 
compared with 285,550,000 gallons. 

It is estimated that 4,047,105,000 pounds 
of whole milk was fed to calves last year, 
compared with 4,642,800,000 pounds in 1924, 
and there wasted some 3,495,162,000 
pounds compared with 3,439,986,000 pounds 
in 1924. 


factured, 
ter 
with 
year. 


was 
pounds 
of farm 


other shows a 


pounds 
powered 
compared with 
miik, 18,050,000 


cream 


pounds; 
pounds 


was 








Influential America Reads 
The United States Daily 


Who is Influential America? 


The President of the United States, mem- 
bers of the Cabinet, the entire membership 
of the Congress of the United States, 
Federal, State and City officials. 


Key men in business---presidents of rail- 
roads and key men in the transportation 


world. 


Key men in banking and finance---presi- 
dents of banks, large and small; heads of 
investment companies and trustees of im- 
portant institutions. 


Lawyers, editors and other professional 


men. 


Men and women prominent in civic affairs. 


In short, the people who ‘‘have the say” 


in America. 


Never before has there been a medium 
that places you so directly in contact with 


Influential America 
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Income 
Taxes 


Increment on Stock 
Calculable on Basis 
=i. Of Cost, Not Value 


Board of Tax Appeals Rules 
That Gain or Loss Be Figured 
on Price at Which Securi- 
ties Were Acquired. 


MecMrIcHaAeL: Board 


9991.) 


APPEAL Moraan J. 
or Tax Apreats; Docket No. 
The basis for determining gain or loss 

on the sale of stock of an insurance com- 

pany which had originally been doing 
business as a mutual company, is the cost 

and not the value when acquired in 1914, 

regardless of what factors enter into the 

value, the Board of Tax Appeals decided 
inthe Appeal of Morgan J. MeMichael. 

The full text of the case follows: 

Kenneth Taylor for the petitioner. John 
D. Foley for the Before 
Graupner, Trammell, and Phillips. 

This is appeal from the determina- 
tion of deficiencies in income tax of $15,- 
013.13 for 1918, and $347.91 for 1919, with 
an of $4,151.04 for 1917. 

The deficiencies from the refusal 
of the commissioner to accept the March 
1, 1913, value of stock determined and used 
by the taxpayer the for deter- 
mining gain on the sale thereof. 

Findings of Fact. 

Findings of fact: 

The taxpayer is an individual residing at 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. Prior to 1908 he 
had been engaged in the life, accident and 
in Iowa and 
Minnesota and, largely the of 
his personal acquaintance, had up 
a well-organized agency force. 

In 1908 the taxpayer, with 
Curtiss and E. S. Warner, organized 
Merchants Life and Casualty Company, a 
Minnesota mutual insurance for 
the purpose of writing accident and health 
insurance, principally in Minnesota 
Iowa. The taxpayer became president of 
this company upon organization and 
continued to act as such through 1917 

When the company was first organized 
the taxpayer received a small and 
he and his two associates used their own 
funds in building up the company. $44,000 
was thus advanced prior to 1913, of which 
amount the taxpayer advanced $22,000. 

At the end of 1912 the company had 
12,041 policy holders and a_ surplus of 
$43,924.26. Thereafter number of 
policy holders remained substantially sta- 
tionary. At the 1913 the surplus 
had increased to $63,016.48. 


or 


commissioner. 


an 


overassessment 
result 


as basis 


casualty insurance business 
result 


built 


as 
George W. 
the 


company, 


its 


salary 


the 


end of 
Conversion to Stock Company. 

On February 1914, the 
Merchants’ Life and Casualty 
with the approval of the Insurance Com- 
of Minnesota, amended to 


stock 


of the 
Company, 


charter 


was 


missioner 
make it a company. 

Under the laws of Minnesota a stock in- 
surance company must have a_ paid-in 
capital of at least $100,000 and securities 
of the value of $190.000 must be deposited 
with the Insurance Commissioner. The 
company complied with this requirement. 

In 1914 2,000 shares of stock of the par 
value of $50 were issued. This stock was 
issued to the original of the 
company who paid $50 per share in cash, 
thé. taxpayer purchasing 984 shares, 
George W. Curtis 492 E. 8. 
Warner 492 The remaining 32 
shares were purchased at and 
as qualifying shares to diretcors 

After the charter had ben amended and 
stock had been the company had a 
‘paid-in capital surplus of $163,016.48 
and about 12,000 policy holders. The com- 
pany then operated company, 
with the taxpayer as president. 

In 1917 
a contract to sell all of the capital stock 
of the Merchants’ Life and Casualty Com- 
pany for $235,000. After this sale was ar- 
ranged, the taxpayer stock 
of the other stockholders and delivered all 
the outstanding stock to the purchaser in 
fulfillment of the 

The payments made 
stallments of $35,000 in 1917, 
1918, and $49,683.34 in 1919 

The commissioner determined 
$84 shares acquired 1914 
payer $69,700 and determined 
upon that basis The cost of 
shares of stock issued to the taxpayer 
1914 was $69,700, of which $47,000 
paid in 1914, and $22,000 
vances to the old mutual compan; 
Opinion of Board. 
Trammell: 

This apeal raises 
taxpayer's gain in 
from the sale of stock 

Life and Casualty Company 1917. The 

taxpayer that the stock was 

worth at as much on March 1, 1913, 

as it 1917, und that 

income transaction 
The 
basis for gain 
the stock to the taxpayer 
The Merchants Life and Casualty 
pany was organized 

Minnesota in 1908 as a mutual insurance 

company. The taxpayer. 

was active in the organization and opera- 
tion of the mutual at the 

end of 1 the company had 12,041 

holders surplus of $43,924.26 

At the end of 1913 the number of these 
‘policy holders was about the same and 
its surplus had increased to $63,016.28. 
On February 2, 1914, the mutual com- 
pany was changed toa stock company un- 
fier section 3510 of the General Statutes 
of Minnesota (1913). The capitalization of 
the 2,000 of 
the par value ot hundred 
and eighty-four shares acquired by 
‘taxpayer at a of $69,700, $47,700 
which was paid in cash in 1914, and$22,000 
of which was money which the taxpayer 
had advanced to the old mutual company. 
«» The taxpayer, before the sale of the 
gtock, acquired all the stock of the com- 
pany held by others and included it all 
in the sale. The cost of the stock, other 
» than that originally acquired in 1914, on 
the of 
is not in issue and we 
“sith respect 
he The taxpayer contends that the fah 

\ ket value of the stock acquired in 

"POM, was at least $147.0 per share, that 


organizers 


shares. and 
shares. 


par issued 


sold, 
and 


as a stock 


October, taxpayer entered into 


acquired the 


sales contract. 
in three in 


150,316.66 in 


were 


that the 
the tax- 
gain 
984 

in 
was 


in cost 
the 


the 


represents ad 


Opinion. 
the question of the 
1917, 1918 and 1919 
of the Merchants 
in 
contends 
least 
sold for no 


was in 


arose out of the 


commissioner contends that the 


determining the cost of 


is 


Com- 


under the laws of 


with others, 


and 


company 
919° 


policy 
and a 


shares 
Nine 


stock company was 


$50 each. 


were 


cost ot 


organization the stock company, 


have no evidence 


thereto 


and | 


1914) 








; & question of fact. 


ices 


| averred to 


Tax 
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Administration 


Liberty Bonds Paid for Services 
Subject to Taxation As Income} Only When Actually 


Court Rules That Neither Principal Nor Interest 
Is Levied Upon Under Circumstances. 


Hrvner vy. Leperer; District Court, EASTERN 
District PENNSYLVANIA (N®. 10698.) 


The value of Liberty Bonds received as 


oF 


| compensation for services to a corporation 


the District Court of 
States, Eastern District of 
held in the case of Joseph 
Lederer, former collector. 


taxable income, 
the United 
Pennsylvania, 


G. Hitner v. 


is 


Opinion of Judge Dickinson. 
The full text of the case follows: 


Sur Rule for Judgment. Dickinson, J.: 


The procedural form in which the ques 
tion raised is presented is that of the pay- 
of a tax, the collection of. which 
have been illegal, the demand 
for the return of the sum paid, an action 
brought to recover it, and a rule for judg- 
ment because of the averred insufficiency 
of the affidavit of defense interposed. 

The ruling of the cause turns upon the 
construction of embodied in 
that phrase of the Act of Congress which 
the first of Liberty Bonds, 
and interest’’ from all manner 
taxation. 

The 


is 


ment 


the contract 


exempts issue 
“principal 
of 
the 


of enact- 


was 


and purpose 
ment enough. It to 
the exchangeable value of the bonds 
the hands of the holders and thus induce 
subscription to the original loan 
If the privilege of exemption, w hich un- 
doubtedly extends to the and 
income derived therefrom, also 
otherwise taxable features of every trans- 
action in which the bonds may be em- 
ployed, the demand for the bonds will be 
tremendously stimulated. and, as the sup- 
limited, the be 
spondingly enhanced 
The “effects and consequences” 
a construction of the contract are startling 
in their mere statement. This it- 
self supplies us with an all sufficien 
tration which will suggest the certain 
sults follow the proposition advanced 
if it is accepted as sound 
Taxes, National, State and 
assessed upon or measured by the various 
forms and sources of These, if 
received in what catled 
money, have in innumerable instances been 
made a source of public revenue through 
the taxing power. 
Provided the 
these incomes 
bonds in 
checked only 
may used 
number of such 
Proposition Summarized. 
now bluntly 


motive 


are clear boost 


in 
issue. 
the 


bonds 


covers the 


ply is price will corre- 


of such 
cause 
illus- 
re- 
to 
local, are 


incomes. 


is commonly 


hand, 
readily 


bonds 

paid 
money. The same 
the price they command, 
over and 


only are in 


can be as in 


as bonds 
by 
be ain in any 


over 


transactions. 


The 
is that all receipts of any and every 
to the otherwise tax 
the form of these ‘‘tax free” 
they easily made to 


proposition presented 
kind, 
if they 
in 


(as 


come payer 
bonds 
do), at 


may be 


over 
for his 


value cost 


to 


the excess of the market 
represented compensation 
services to the company prior to 1914, 
and that, in event, the March 1, 
1913, value was equal to the selling price 
and that the taxpayer realized no taxable 
gain or profit in 1917 or subsequent years 
in connection with the sale of the stock 
which issued to him 1914. 
No of 1913. 

Since the company did not 
into existence until after March 1, 
it is clear that the stock could not have 
a March 1, 1913, value could be 
used as the basis for determining the gain 
thereof. 
position that the 
than the costahbove men- 


of 


him 


any 


was in 


Value as 
stock 


come 


1913, 
which 


on ‘a subsequent sale The 
payer takes the 
was worth more 
tioned 
the 
Admitting the surplus to be established, 
it does follow that 
the cost of the 
stock and the 
different. 
to whether a 


allowed 


taux 
stock 
because 


the surplus with which 


stock company started busine 


value in- 
The 
be 


not such 


creases stock. 
of the 
tirely 
AS 
was 


cost 


value may en- 


portion of the value 


the taxpayer by the corpora- 


tion as compensation for services, that is 
A corporation may and 
does stock for 


partly for ca and partly 


frequently issue 
rendered, or 
services. 

In 
the 


services 
sh for 


this case any service performed 
to the mutual 
company before the stock corporation was 
The 


that company became the assets 


by 
taxpayer were rendered 


organized. assets and liabilities of 
and liabili 
ties of the stock company. 

If there liability 
the mutual company to 
rendered by the 


bility followed the assets 


was a of 


serv- 


the 
for any 
such liz 


stock 


on part 
pay 
taxpayer, 
The 
by an amendment 


com- 
pany was created merely 


; of the charter of the existing mutual com- 


| ices, 


} Stock. 


pany. 
But 


having 


we have no evidence of any 
by 


company 


liability 
been 


the 


set up the mutual 


com- 


pany or stock for such serv- 


nor have 


liability 


we evidence th 
the 
not 
under 


for 


any at any 
issuance of 
that 
legal 

service 


cancelled 
taxpayer 
the corporation 
moral obligation 


was by 


The has shown 


was any or 


to pay any 


which he performed. 


| issued for services 
of 


| to 


| any 


} buying 


| the 


| this 


If a portion of the 


it 


stock thereof was 


is not shown by any 
corporate is reflected 
corporate We are 
the that the stock 


part thereof, was issued for services 


act and not on any 


the records. unable 


reach conclusion or 
of the taxpayer. 

The taxpayer 
stock of the 
but 


an 


doubtless 
corporation 
gain 
article at 
realized by 
The taxpayer owned 
to March 1, 1913, 
the only for determin- 
the of the stock 


acquired the 
its 


from 


at less than 


value, no or loss results 


its 
other 
of 


less than value 
until it 
position, 
stock 
consequence, 
ing gain or 
is cost. 


Both 
out 


is sale or dis- 
none the 


prior and, as a 
basis 
loss 


on sale 


the cost and the selling price are 
in the findings of fact. The com- 
missioner determined the taxable gain on 
in 


stock 


set 


basis 
the 


installment proportion as the 


selling for 


method of 


price was paid, and 
computation 
The 
was less than 25 per cent 

Order of redetermination will be entered 
on 15 days’ notice under Rule 50. 


July 20, 1926. 


Is not in 


pay 


ques 


tion in this appeal initial ment 


once lose their character taxable 
come or taxable anything and must be 
excluded from the sum of what is taxable 
or which measures the tax to be paid. 

Before going to what, as it 
us, determines the acceptance rejec- 
tion of this proposition, there are two 
features of the argument addressed to us, 
the consideration of which may here 
interpolated The almost total paralysis 
the taxing power which would follow 
the construction of Act of Congress, 
for which the plaintiff stands, 
urged reason for 
this view. 


as in- 


seems to 


or 


he 


of 
this 
has been 


upon us as a rejecting 


is the highest 
ing to “effects and 
any suggested meaning of a legislative en- 
actment before 
This, however, 
to its 


There authority for look- 


the consequences” of 
what 
merely as a 


construction 


finding its meaning 


is. is guide 
aid 
The 


ever 


and proper 


“effects and consequenges,” what- 
they are, of a 
actment do 
the rejection 
results, 
must 


the 
It 

that 

this 


est,’’ 


clearly expressed en 
supply a justification for 
plain meaning. The 
grievous they be, 


not 
of its 
however 
borne, if it 


bond.” 


may 
be 


is so ‘‘denominated in 


is, on the other hand, 
the 


issue 


urged upon us 
question, exempting 
“principal and inter- 
from the exaction of any tax, 
contract made with the holders, the obliga- 
tion of which it is beyond the power of the 
same or any to loose. 

No one would dispute the ethical obliga- 
tion of the Nation to observe the 
of By 
in Constitution 


statute in 
of bonds, 


6% 


other Congress 
“sancity 
contracts." an provision 
the of the United States, 
the States are rendered ingpotent to ‘‘im- 
pair” obligations; but our attention 
not been to any like limita- 
tion upon the power of the United States. 

It unnecessary to hold that neither 
the Fifth nor the Fourteenth Amendment 
bring about the equivalent of this re- 
sult, because it safe to assume that 
Congress did not intend any of the taxing 
acts to impose upon 
previously solemnly 


express 


such 


has directed 


is 


is 


tuxes anything 


exempted. 


or 
anybody 
Determining View. 

This takes us to what seems to us to be 
the determining view to be taken, 
the Act of Congress granting 
emption claimed. 


which 
the ex- 


is 


There are three pertinent. significant 
f of April 24, 1917. One 
is that the “principal and interest” of the 
bonds are exempted “both as to the prin- 
cipal and interest’’ from all 
that this general all embracing 
exemption is emphasized the enumera- 
tion of certain named exceptions, and the 
third “but such bonds shall not 
the circulation privilege.”’ 

The plain meaning of the contract thus 
expressed that neither the principal 
sum of these bonds nor the interest paid 
thereon can be either in themselves the 
of taxation can they be used 
measure a tax imposed. ' 
This takes us to the 


atures in the Act 


taxes; an- 
other is 
by 


is bear 


is 


subject 
to 


nor 
tax which was im- 
what it was it 
consider what it 
levied (as are some 
the of 
would tax 
“principal,” tax 
upon measured coupons 
had paid. which would have 
the “interest.” 

in question 


posed. Before considering 
helpful to 


was not a 


be 
It 


taxes) 


may 
not 


State 


was 
tax 


because of ownership 


these bonds, which have been a 


upon the nor was it a 


levied or by the 


which been 
been a tax 
The tax 


no 


upon 
in consequence does 
violence to the verbiage of the Act of 
1917, as both the “principal” of the bonds 
and 
left 


well 


the ‘interest paid thereon have been 
The taxing act imposes the 


“income and 


untaxed 


known excess profits” 
tax. 

If part 
measures the tax 


paid 


any of the income 
levied had 
these bonds, 
income clearly have been 
if part of the profits which 
likewise measured the tax had been profits 
made the of 


be 


which here 
the in- 
part of 


been 
terest 
the 


on such 


would not 
taxable: any 


on purchase and 
profits would 


could they be 


sale such 


bonds, such neither tax- 


able the measure 


nor made 


of a tax. 
Neither such 

entered into the tax assessment. 

solely and exclusively 


interest nor such profits 


It 
in the 


was 
form 
for services and 


to do 


income 
of salary or compensation 
had absolutely nothing in 
with Liberty 
Legal Effect of Procedure. 
then should such 
to be exempt? It merely be- 
cause of the accidental and extraneous cir- 
cumstance that the salary 
all paid 
Liberty 

In 
the 


this sense 


3onds 


Why 
claimed 


an income be 


is 


instead of being 
in so-called money paid 
Bonds. 

legal effect. 


was in 


what was that 


owned 


done was 


emplover who had previously 


the bonds sold them for money, which 
paid over to the employe, who thereupon, 
with the the which 
had been thus sold. This effect, and only 
this effect, was wrought eut 
followed. 


was 


money, bought bonds 


by the short 

The bonds are by the express provision 
of the Act of 1917 not a of 
change recognized by means 
that was taxed but 
If 


medium 
This 
“bonds” 


ex- 
law 
what Was not 
‘income.” 


effect 


the 
the 


one 
other, 


Was in practical 
the mere dif- 
ference in terminology would not work 
difference in fact. 

It is just here we think that the instant 
differs from the cases 
referred, 


necessarily 


a 


case which 


Which 


to we 


have been among are: 


Evans vs. Gore, 253 U. S 
U. 8 


S., 501; Gillespie vs 


Miles 
homa, 257 U. S., 501 
It is a general truth that 
| 
| 


0; Graham vs. 
268 Okla- 
the aggregate 
income and Which the 
the tax to paid determined 
will be analyzed and each item scrutinized 
with respect to its source and included or 
it 
constitutional 
of a judge 
This 
directly 


of 
of 


sum profits by 


sum be is 


excluded by what 

By 
pensation 
diminished 


is found to be. 

command the com- 
office cannot be 
that it 
be 
hand 
the 


in 
means cannot 
indi 
with 


of 


be done nor can it done 


with 
other 


rectly by paying one and 


drawing by the unde: guise 


tax 
Unfortunately it be done by the 
simple expedient of making payment in 


' 


may 


| below, the Supreme Court's opinion in Ed- 


| body 
| debt from the company to the stockholder 


; and the corporation and from many points 


| distant year, is not within the normal con- 


| recognized 


; Such items as becoming income upon decla- 





| Mason did 


| cently 


for a 


| existence 


| cally permissible, but is impracticable. 


|} and 


| the entire taxing vear 


Levies- 
Assessments 


Dividends Taxable 


Paid, Court Decides 


Date of Payment, and Not of 
Declaration, Used as Basis 
for Fixing Levy 
Rate. 


CIRCUIT 
(No. 


MASON; 
Circuit. 


RovTzaHN, COLLECTOR, Vv. 
Court OF APPEALS, S1xTH 
4618.) 

The words ‘distribution 
in Section 31(b), Revenue Act of 1917, 
mean ‘dividends paid,’ and the date of 
payment of the dividend and not the date 
of declaration determines the year in which 
a dividend should be taxed stock- 
holder, the Circuit Court of Appeals, Sixth 
Circuit, held in the tase of C. F. Routzahn, 
F. H. Mason, reversing the 
judgment of the District Court, Northern 
District of Ohio. 

In construing the phrase 
accumulated profits,” the 
taxable year 
as a unit and the phrase applied to profits 
the end of the year during which the 
income was received, following the case of 
Edwards v. Douglas, 269 U. S. 204; T. D. 


made’ as used 


to a 


collector, v. 


‘most recently 
that 
taken 


court said 


the entire should be 


at 


3797. 
The full text of the case follows: 
Before Denison, 
Circuit Judges. 
Per Curiam: Since this case was decided 


Donahue and Moorman, 


ward's v. Douglas has appeared—(269 U. 
S. 204). While upon its tacts the present 
case can be distinguished from that one, 
yet we conclude that the general view of 
the purpose and construction of the law 
there stated by Mr. Justice Brandeis must 
be applied here; and this 
reversal of the judgment below. 

The corporate dividends 
Mason, and formed the of this tax, 
were declared near the end of 1916 and 
were made payable and were paid at va- 
rious dates in 1917, from until 
July. They are returned Mason 
a part of his 1917 income: and the ques- 
tion is whether the 1916 1917 taxing 
rates should be applied. The statute (Sec. 
31b, Revenue Act of October 3, 1917) for 
the purpose of attaching the taxing rate 
to dividends, imperatively specifies that 
“any distribution made by a corporation 
to its shareholders * * * shall 
deemed to have been made from the most 
recently accumulated undivided 
surplus.”’ 





leads us to a 


which 


came to 


basis 


February 
by as 


or 


be 
profits or 


Lower Court’s Opinion. 

The court below concluded that 
“distribution” was made the 
dend was declared, segregated from 
of undivided profits and 


the 
divi- 
the 
hecame a 


when 


which 
stock. 


he could sell 
That, 


independently of the 
as between the stockholder 
of view, such a declaration is a distribu- 
tion of profits, is indisputable; but this is 
a taxing statute, the dominant thought of 
which is that the citizen should suffer an 
annual burden upon his annual current 
income. ‘‘Distribution’’ must mean a 
position which that moment results 
income: because to ascertain taxable 
come and subject matter 
of the dividend declared this 
year, the next more | 


dis- 
in 
in- 


at 


is the purpose 
act; and a 
payable in or some 
ception of income for this year. 
Though the legal duty to pay 
by such a declaration, it is cormmonly 
that actual and prompt 
ment is contingent upon the continuance 
of expected conditions. Books might 
kept upon an accrual basis, so as te show | 


is fixed 


pay- 


be 


ration, but they would have to be dis- 
counted to their present worth, and this 
can hardly be the normal method of treat- 
ment which Congress should be deemed to 
have in mind. Indeed, it appears that 
not treat these items part 
of his 1916 income, and his conduct serves | 
to indicate that he did not. understand, | 
when his return for 1916, that 
distributed to him 
this declaration. Upon 
the whole we are satisfied that, in the en- 
vironment of this statute, ‘distribution 
made" means “dividends paid.” 
Profits Phrase Defined. 

This brings us to the phrase “most re- 
accumulated” profits. This may 
refer to any one of three kinds of profits. 
First, the time of the divi- 
dend heen formally recog- | 
nized the books profits | 
and are normally des- 
tined to be paid out in dividends; second, 
those which in fact 


have 


as 


he made 
income had 
during that year by 


any been 


those whieh at 
payment have 
and 
fixed 





entered on as 


period, 


into | 
ascertained 


have then 
not been 
the books: third, 
and entered 
year 


come 
but 
or stated on those which 
are 
profits 
dividends paid The 
tion be rejected on 


Edwards v. Douglas 


finally ascertained as the 


for the entire during which 
first 
the authority of | 
The second logi 
Not 
July 
but 
im- 
accuracy 


are construc 
must 


is 


only may profits seeming to exist in 
disappear before the end of the year, 
it is often, if typically, 
possible determine with any 
of the the profits 
To attempt to administer the 
upon this theory would bring endless 
hopeless confusion and disputes. <A 
meaning which would inevitably make the 
law most difficult of application 
large degree unworkable ought 
necessarily to be attributed to 

The third construction can not be spelled 
out in words of the law: but if 
taken as 


not humanly 
to 
in what months 


were made 


year 


law 


in 
un- 


and 
not 

Congress. 
the very 
should be 


This 


40 per 
diminishment dollars. 

To pay and then withdraw a part of 
the payment made is to diminish the com- 
pensation given. In practical effect and 


cent dollars is, however, no 


In 


| Stick 





real fact the forbidden thing is attempted 
to be done. 

We do 
rule the 


not see that decided 


before 


the Cas 
us 

The rule for judgment is accordingly dis 
the suggestion that the 
ord be put into shape for the entry of final 
judgment. would seem 
readily be done 


July 8, 1926 


charged, with rec 


which it could 


| be reversed. 


; since 
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Board of Tax Appeals 


Tax Digest . 


Principles Involved in Latest Decisions and 
Administrative Rulings. 


SYLLABI are printed in such form that they can be cut out and pasted on 
Standard Library-Index and File Cards approximately 3 by 5 inches, usually 
employed in libraries, and filed for reference. 


GAIN OR LOSS: Basis For 


Determining: Sale of Stock of Insurance Company. 


The basis for determining gain or loss on the sale of stock of an insurance com- 
pany which had originally been doing business as a mutual company, is the cost and 
not the value when acquired in 1914, regardless of what factors enter into the value.— 
Appeal of Morgan J. McMichael (Board of Tax Appeals.}—Index Page 1914, Col. 1. 


DEPRECIATION: Value of Assets: Basis for Computation. 
Value of assets acquired by corporation in exchange for stock is not proven by 


evidence that two small blocks of stock 


were subsequently 
stockholders who gave their notes therefor. 


acquired at par by two 
Presumption of correctness attaching to 


the valuation of assets made by commissioner may not be overcome by providing book 


entries made at time assets acquired 


computed in accordance with section 


and that it is unaffected by sections 326 


in exchange for stock. 
234(aX7) of the Revenue 
and 


Depreciation must be 
Acts of 1918 and 1921 


331 of such acts.—Appeal of Kennedy 


Construction Co. (Board of Tax Appeals.}—Index Page 1914, Col. 5. 


DIVIDENDS: 
The “distribution 
mean “dividends paid,” 
date of declaration determines 
stockholder.——-T. D. 3902, 


words made” 


and 


as 
1927 
the year 


July 24, 1926. 


used 
the date 

in 
Routzahn, 


Distribution: Statutory Construction. 


in section 31 (b) of the Revenue Act of 
of payment of the dividend and not the 
which a disadend should be taxed to a 


Collector v. Mason (Circuit Court 


of Appeals, 6th Circuit.+—Index Page 1914, Col. 4. 


INCOME 


Salary: Liberty Bonds: Exemption. 


The Value of United States Liberty bonds received as compensation for services to 


a corporation is taxable income.—T. 


D. 3905, July 24, 1926. 


Hitner v. Lederer (District 


Court, Eastern, District, Penn.)—Index Page 1914, Col. 2. 


INSURANCE: Policies: Life: Casualty. 


Policies of life insurance containing an indemnity clause for total and 
the event o 


disability and 


subject 


double indemnity in 


to a premium 


permanent 


fdeath due to accidental causes are 


tax on the issuance of life insurance policies under section 504 


(a) of the Revenue Act of 1917 and section 503 (a) of the Revenue Act of 1918, and are 
also subject to a premium tax on the indemnity features as the issuance of casualty 
insurance policies under section 504 (c) of the Revenue Act of 1917 and section 503 


(c) of the Revenue Act of 1918.—TF. 


D. 3908, July 24, 1926, N. Y. 


Life Ins. Co. v. United 


States (Circuit Court of Appeals, 2d Circuit.+—Index Page 1846, Col. 3. 


SURPLUS: Profits: Statutory 
In construing the phrase 
should be taken 


“most 
year as a 


204; T. D. 3797.—T. D. 3902, July 24, 1926. 


Construction. 

recently accumulated” 
unit and the phrase applied to 
year during which the income was received, following Edwards v. 
Routzahn, Collector v. 


profits, the entire taxable 
profits at the end of the 
Douglas, 269 U. S. 
Mason (Circuit Court 


of Appeals, 6th Circuit.+-Index Page 1914, Col. 4. 





Sale at Par ot Smal Blocks wt Stock 
Held to Be No Proof of Value of Assets 


CONSTRUCTION CO,; 
Docket No. 4433. 
The Board of Tax Appeals, in the appeal 


APPEAL IX EN NEDY 
Boarp or TAx APPEALS: 


oF 


Construction July 


the 


of Kennedy 
20, 1926, 


Company, 


sustained Commissioner's 


determination of deficiencies in income and | 


profits tax for 1920 and where the 
petitioner claimed error 
that the Commissioner 
a value of assets materially 
that chimed. 

The petitioner is a West Virginia 
poration with its principal place of busi 
ness at Pakersburg. It was organized in 
1919 for the of taking the 
assets and business of C. Kennegy & Son, 
a partnership, composed of John R. Ken- 
and R. T. Turley. The principal 
business of the taxpayer of its pme- 
was the construction of various 


roads. 


1921, 
in computation, 
used as a basis 
than 


in 
lower 


cor- 


purpose over 


nedy 
and 
decessor 
types of 
The dissolved 

that its 


the corporation. 


partnership was on 
31, 1919, 


were 


August and on day aS- 
transferred 
Upon the receipt of the assets the corpora- 
tion set out upon its books a credit of 
$12,500 the account of each of the 
partners. 

The 
“Power 
debts 


values 


sets to 


to 


offsetting 
and 


was designated 
and in it were 
totaling $25,000, made up from the 
allocated to the 
items of machinery and equipment. There- 
after, at time stock 
of the par value of the credits was issued 
to Kennedy and Turley and their accounts 
were debited therefor. 


account 
Machinery,” 


therein various 


some not disclosed, 


Further Equipment Acquired. 

1920 the corporation acquired ad 
machinery equipment from 
A. E. Brast\ Some part of this machinery 
had heen by Brast from 
Drake & Company, and he was 
debted to that company therefor. 
31.000 payable Drake & 
were executed and delivered by 
The ‘“‘Power and Ma- 
was debited $25,000 and 
$20,000. 


In 
ditional and 
Lester 


still 


acquired 
in- 
Five notes to 
Company 
the corporation. 
chinery” account 
Brast’s account 
credit 
to Brast 
The 
subsequently paid 
During the 
mand for 
equipment 
of 


Prices 


was credited with 
extinguished by 

of of an 

notes mentioned 


This was the issu 


ance stock equal par 


value above were 


1919 and 1920 the 
road-building machinery 
exceeded the supply, 
machinery purchased 
of 
the 
increased 


de- 
and 
de- 
de- 


years 


and 
liveries were 
layed, machinery 
had, four 
years preceding from 
None of the machinery 


acquired the 


on this type 


and equipment during 


1919, 


or 
five 
30 to 100 per cent 
and equipment 
tion 

On 


sued 


by corpora: 
was new. 
August 31, 


shares 


1920, 
of 


the corporation is- 
stock to Kennedy 
and received in exchange therefor his note 


for $2,500, and at the same time it 


its 


> 
2a 


issued 





a unit, as Justice Brandeis says should be 
done 
1917), 
made, 


as 
that when 
1918, the taxpayer 
that profits had been accumulated in 1917 
from which all 1917 dividends be 
paid; and it is not unreasonable to suppose 
that the recently accumulated 
profits” judged from the end 
of the fiscal year during which the income 
We no cofstruc- 
furnish a vard 
the 
and 
which 


(probably applied here meaning 
the return was 


knew 


it is seen 
in March, 
could 


“most 


are to be 
received, 
which will 


by which 


was see other 


tion common 
measured 
in all conclude that the 
principle Edwards v. Douglas 
was decided requires us to adopt this third 
construction. 


tax can be 


cases, we 


on 


It results that the judgment below must 
Upon this record there should 
judgment defendant: and 
rule of 228 U. 
depends jury 
was 


been a for 
the 
S. 364, 


trial, 


have 


the Slocum Case, 


upon the right to a 


and in the present case, a jury 


waived and the facts agreed 
and do, 


upon 
judgment 


we can, 


now direct that to be 


J entered by the District Court. 


June 30, 1926. 





| 
| 


to J. D. Aukrom a like amount of stock 
and took his note for a like amount. The 
note given by Aukrom has been paid but 
the one given by Kennedy has not. 

The commissioner placed on the 
acquired from the partnership a 
$10,750, which the value assigned to 
them on the books of a partnership. On 
the assets acquired from Brast he placed 
a value of $5,000, which was the amount 
of the notes given therefor. 

Jesse L. Cramer, C. P. A., for the peti- 
tioner; B..G. Simpich for the commissioner. 
Finding of Board. 

Mr. Green delivered the opinion, and 
after quoting section 234(a) (7) of the Reve- 
nue Act of 1918 and the identical applicable 
portion of the same section in the act of 

1921, said: 


assets 
value of 
was 


The basis for the computation of depre- 
ciation in the case of property acquired 
subsequent to March 1, 1913, is its cost. 
Where property is acquired by a corpora- 
tion in exchange for its stocks, the basis 
for the depreciation deduction is the value 
of the stock. Failure to establish this 
value leaves the taxpayers without a basis 
for the computation of depreciation. 

We do not believe that the value of the 
stock ofthis corporation at the time it 
was exchanged for the assets is proven 
proof of exchange of two small blocks 
of stock for notes. See appeal of Auto- 
matic Transportation Co., 3 B. T. A. 505. 
Nor do we believe that, under the cir- 
cumstances of this appeal, proof of the 
book entries made at the time of the ac- 
quisition of the machinery, etc., is sufficient 
to overcome the presumption of the cor- 
rectness of the commissioner's findings as 
to the value of the assets. 

The answer makes these values a clean- 
cut, distinct issue. The proof shows that 
used machinery and equipment were ex- 
changed for stock. No witness gave us 
his statement of the actual worth of the 
property. 

Not Conclusive Proof. 

The taxpayer argues that the issuance 
of stock at par in exchange for asseis is, 
because of the requirements of the West 
Virginia statutes, conclusive proof of the 
of the assets acquired. While 
we are not inclined to disregard entirely 
proof of such a nature, it is, standing 
alone, wholly insufficient, and, to make it 
of value, it must be supported by other 
evidence that is clear and convincing. See 
appeal of Barnes Coal and Mining Co., 3 
B. T. A. 891. 

The commissioner in this appeal 
tends that the value of assets for the pur- 
pose of computing the deduction for de- 
preciation, is limited by section 326 and 
section 331 of the Revenue Act of 1918 and 
1921. 

It seems to us that 
computation must 


by 


value so 


con- 


the basis for the 
determined in ac- 
with section 234 (a) (7) of the 
Acts of 1918 and 1921, and that 
capital must be determined in 
accordance with the applicable statutes 

It quite possible, starting from the 
same fact foundation, by the application 
of the two different sections, to arrive at 
two entirely different values for the same 
piece of property. But these values are 
not interchangeable. Our conclusion is 
that depreciation must be computed in 
accordance with section 234 (a)(7) of both 
and it is unaffected section 326 
331 of such acts. Appeal of Strong- 
Hewat Co., 3 B. T. A. 1035. 

The Commissioner's determination § of 
values was apparently made upon the as- 
sumption that sections 326 and 381 were 
controling, and is erroneous to the ex- 
tent that the values thus determined are 
below the true values. The taxpayer has 
provided with a fact for a 
determination of value, 
constrained affirm 


be 
cordance 
Revenue 
invested 


is 


acts by 


and 


not us basis 


and are 


the 


new we 


therefore to Com: 
missioner. 

The deficiencies 
and $2,156.14 for 


tered accordingly. 


$1,432.48 for 1920 
Order will be en- 


are 


1921. 
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Digest 


Deduction of Loss 
From Swindling Is 
Declared Improper 


Court Holds Failure to Include 
Money Spent in Swindle 
Makes Income and Prof- 
its Tax Deficient. 


APPEAL SouTHERN MANUFACTURING COS 
Boarp or Tax ApprkALS: Docket No. 4155. 
In the appeal of the Southern Manufac- 

turing Company, July 20, 1926, the 

Board of Tax Appeals sustained the com- 

missiqmer’s determination of a deficiency 


or 


on 


| in income and profits taxes for the year 


1920 arising from the disallowance of @ 
deduction of $25,000 claimed the tax- 
payer on account of a loss alleged to have 
been sustained in that year. 


by 


The facts of the case follow: 


The taxpayer is an Alabama corporation 
With its principal office at Gadsden, and is 
engaged in manufacguring lumber and 
building materials. The capital stock of 
the corporation was closely held, all of it 
being by of the Gwin 
family. For many prior April, 
1926, H. L. Gwin was treas- 
urer and general manager of the corpora- 
tion, and as such he had authority to draw 
against its funds. 

In 1920, H. L. Gwin, while 
traveling, was swindled out of $25,000 on a 
bogus timber deal promising large returns, 
and drew company to 
obtain the advance to the 
Swindlers, as well as for expenses incurred 
in negotiating with the swindlers. When 
he discovered the fraud he returned home 
and confessed his folly to the family mem- 
bers of taxpayer, who asked him what he 
was going to do about it, to which he re- 
plied: “I going to do this: If 1 find 
they have swindled me, and you have lost 
the money, I will make it good, but I want 
you to give me time to see if I cannot re- 
cover it and find some trace of these men.” 
The family said: “All right, that will be 
all right.” 


On or about March 2, 1920, H. L. Gwin’'s 
father, T. B. Gwin, had the taxpayer's 
bookkeeper transfer a certificate of 80 
shares of the capital stock of the taxpayer, 
which belonged to H. L. Gwin, to the 
father as trustee for the benefit of the 
other stockholders. This certificate had 
been endorsed in blank some time pre- 
viously. H. L. Gwin soon thereafter ceased 
to have any connection with the company. 

When H. L. Gwin found 
certificate for the stock 
in the taxpayer had been indorsed to T. 
B. Gwin aforesaid, he characterized 
the indorsement as irregular and not bind- 
ing upon him. His remark soon came to 
the knowledge of the family, and there- 
upon repeated efforts were made by va- 
rious members thereof to get him to sign 
some sort of an agreement ratifying the 
indorsement, which he refused to do. This 
matter stood until March, 1923. At that 
time, T. B. Gwin suffered a severe heart 
attack, which nearly caused death, 
and at his insistence, H. L. Gwin signed 
an agreement which had been prepared by 
direction of T. B. Gwin. 

This agreement, 
was as follows: 


owned members 


years to 


secretary, 


checks 


February, 


checks upon his 


money to 


am 


that 
by 


out 
owned him 


his 


as 


his 


dated March 15, 1923, 

“In order to secure a claim of the South- 
ern Manufacturing Company, a corpora- 
tion, in the amount of twenty-five thousand 
one hundred ($25,100) dollars with interest 
thereon from February 10, 1920, and to 
that end I did agree to turn over to T. 
B. Gwin eighty (80) shares of the capital 
stock of said Southern Manufacturing Com- 
pany owned by me to be held by him as 
trustee to secure said claim, I do now 
hereby ratify said transfer to said T. B. 
Gwin as such trustee as security for such 
claim and the payment thereof, until Feb- 
ruary 10, 1926. In the event of the death 
of T. B. Gwin, said stock shall be sold 
by A. L. Gwin as such trustee with the 
same powers and for the same purposes. 

“If the said amount and interest thereon 
from February 10, 1920, is paid at any 
time prior to said date, said stock shall 
be restored to the undersigned free from 
said trust. If said amount not paid 
by said date, said stock shall be transferred 
by my said trustee to the Southern Manu- 
facturing Company, in settlement of said 
claim and interest thereon, and said claim 
of Southern Manufacturing Company shall 
be thereby entirely settled and I shall have 


is 


no further claims on said stock, and my 


said trustee shall have authority to exe- 
cute any transfer or 
carry out this purpose. 


sign any papers to 
In witness whereof 
I have hereunto set my hand on this day 
above named. : 
(Signed) H. 
McDougall.” 
of herein 
L. Gwin owned eighty shares 
capital stock of the taxpayer of a 
of $200 per share, of 
4& value of about $6,500. 


On 31, 1920, the taxpayer 
charged off on its books as a loss the 
amount of $25,100, herein referred to, the 


folowing entry being made in connection 
therewith: 


L. GWIN. 
Attest A. W. 
At the time 

set forth, H. 

of the 


value 


the transaction 


and a house 


December 


“December 31—Loss and gain: 
Gwin, special; charges. $25,100. 

Ck. February 5, 1920, unnumbered, on 
Etawah Trust and Savings Bank, $10,000. 

Ck. February 5, 1920, unnumbered, 
Gadsden National Bank, $15,000: 
$25,100. 


“Those 


To H. lL, 


on 
credits, 


amounts drawn from banks in 
cash by H. L. Gwin for the alleged pur- 
pose of purchasing 
in Florida, 
consent of 
company. 


timber 
Without the knowledge 
any other official of this 
No detailed or satisfactory ac- 
counting of this cash has been made nor 
has any of the same been returned. No 
deeds or bills of sale for alleged timber 
or timber lands have 
this company. 


lands some- 


where 
or 


been delivered to 

"Also ck. No. 3880 on Etawah Trust and 
Savings Bank dated lebruary 2, 1920, 
alleged expenses on trip above, $100. 


for 


“No value received for any of above and 
the whole is a distinct this 
pany and H. L. Gwin no longer con- 
nected with this company on account of 
eaid acts,” 


loss to cem- 


is 
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National Defense 





Soldier to Be Given 
Pension for Part in 
Yellow Fever Tests 


Special Recognition. Accorded 
Former Private Clyde West 
for Volunteer Service 


in 1900. 


The Department of War announced on 


July 27 that Clyde L. West, former prévate 


in the Medical Corps of the Army, is to 
receive $100 a month for the part he played 


in the final test at Havana in 1900 which 


proved that yellow fever is transmitted 


by infected mosquitoes. 


The Secretary of War was directed by 
an Act of Congress on July 3, of this 
year, the department stated, to pay the 


former soldier the sum of $100 per month 
in “special recognition of the eminent serv- 


ice which he rendered, the suffering en- 


dured, and permanent disabilities con- 
tracted by him in the interest of humanity 
and science as as volunteer subject in the 
study of yellow 


The 


fever in Cuba in 1900." 


service was rendered in connection 


with the intensive study which was made 


Yat the time by Major Walter Reed into 


the causes of yellow fever, and as a re- 
sult of which he proved that it was trans- 
mitted by infected mosquitoes. 

Recognized By Congress. 


The full text of the department's state- 


ment follows: 
An Act of Congress, approved July 3, 
1922, directs the Secretary of War to place 


the name of Clyde L. West, late of the 
Medical Corps of the United States Army, 
the roll of the War Department 
pay him during his natural life—in lieu of 
$100 per month, 
the eminent 
the suffering 
disabilities con- 
interest of human- 
volunteer subject in 


on and 
all pensions—the sum of 
recognition of 
service which he rendered, 
endured, and permanent 
tracted by him in the 
ity and science as a 
the study of yellow fever in Cuba in 1900.” 
At Columbus Barracks, Cuba, in 1900, 
the late Major Walter Reed conducted a 
study of the causes of yellow fever, which 
proved that this disease is transmitted by 
infected mosquitoes, and ultimately led 
to the practical eradication of this scourge 
of mankind. In carrying out 
Major Reed asked for volunteers to submit 
themselves to the bites of the infected 
mosquitoes and to inoculation from yellow 
fever patients. Private West was of 
these volunteers. The first inoculution did 
not produce yellow fever. He then volun- 


in “special 


his studies 


one 


teered a second time, was bitten by in- 
fected mosquitoes and developed yellow 
fever. Since leaving the service Private 
West has suffered from physical disabili- 
ties. 

Clyde L. West enlisted in the Regular 
Army on July 11, 1899, at Toledo, Ohio: 
6.4; assigned to Co. “B,”’ 8th U. S. In- 
fantry, which he joined in Cuba July 22, 


1899; he 
Corps July 4, 


was transferred to the Hospital 


1900, and was honorably dis- 


charged July 10, 1902, at Fort Myer, Va. 
He now resides at 222 8rd Street N. W.., 
Washington, D. €., and is employed as a 


watchman 
tendent of 


by the Office 
Public 


of the 
Buildings and Parks. 


Superin- 


Radio Receiving Set 
Built in Suit Case 


Still Kept in Service | 





Many Features of Portable 
Outfit Made at Bureau of 
Standards Said to Be 
Generally Used. 


Designed and built by the Radio Labora- 
tory of the Bureau of Standards about five 
years ago, the original portable radio-tele- 
phone receiving set is still in use, accord- 
ing to a statement 
reau. 


by officials of the bu- 

This complete outfit, built in a discarded 
suit case, contains six vacuum tubes, There 
are three stages of radio-frequency ampli- 
fication, a detector and two stages of audio- 
frequency amplification. Both “A” and 
‘WP batteries are included with the set. 
The loop or coil of wire for picking 
radio signals from a broadcasting 


up 
station 
is built in the cover of the suitcase, which 
cover also contains the loud speaker. 
Modifications Being Made. 


of the of 
model are incorporated in 
portable radio receiving 
cials state. Certain modifications, it 
pointed out, are being made in 
outfits built for use this summer. 
tubes giving greater 
strength being 
outfits, the super-heterodyne circuit, 
it is said, lends itself to greater advan- 
tages than other circuitg in the building of 
portable radio receivers. 


Many features this original 
present-day 


offi- 


was 


sets, bureau 
portable 
Vacuum 

signal 


portable 


volume of 
are employed in 


and 


However, it is indicated by the officials, 
that very few improvements huve been 
made in the tuning of portable outfits over 
the model made five vears ago. The “‘origi- 
nal portable’ has only one tuning control, 
not counting the knob for turning on and 
off the filament lights of the vacuum tubes. 
Instead of wooden loud speakers, however, 
many present-day portable radio receivers 
are equipped with commercial loud speak- 
ers and some are provided with 


the cone 
type of speaker. 
Batteries Present Problem. 


Batteries, it is pointed out, are still a 
problem in the operation of portable radio 
receiving The of dry-cell 
is desirable from 


sets. use bat 





teries, which the stand 





point of compactness, makes necessary 
> Ty trequent replenishment, since their 
enetgy is exhausted. Storage bat- 
teries, it is said, contribute to the bulkiness 


of portable outfits 








soon 
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Testing Lime to Determine Plasticity 





Copyright, Harris & Ewing 


| Device Which Will Show Exact Plasticity of Lime 
| Is Reported Perfected by Bureau of Standards 





| Invention Expected to Simplify Work of Applying Plaster to 


years of -effort, during which 


2b 


were designed, 
the Bureau 


Instruments 
discarded, 
satisfactory 


After 17 

more than 

built and ultimately 

of Standards has perfected a 

device for indicating the plasticity of lime, 
it has been announced. 

Plasters, mortars, clays, and similar 
materials are, 

| 


The 
and in 


by their very nature, plastic. 


latter is a relative however, 
to 


lime, 


term, 
the 


so-called 


of 
“plastici- 


order determine 


the 


degre 
plasticity of 
meter” was designed 

estimated that 70 cent 
of plastering American homes 
labor 


valls, 


It has been per 


of the cost 
is attributable to the 


spreading plaster on 


necessary in 
The 


used for the final coat of wall plaster, ac 


material 


the Bureau of Standards, must 
be plastic to a high degree. 
of lime in 


ment. 


cording to 
The inclusion 
the plaster meets this require- 


Shows Finishing Properties. 
The the 
Bureau of Standards serves, in particular, 


the 


new instrument designed by 


purpose of distinguishing between a 
hydrated 
lime. 


lime and a 
The plasticity of finishing 
hydrated lime, according to J. M. Porter, 
of the Bureau of Standards, is such that 


the plasterer is able to spread it on a wall 


finishing 
hydrated 


mason 


smooth finish. Con- 
hydrated 


lime does not possess the desirable degree 


so as to obtain a nice, 


versely, it is declared, mason 
of plasticity. 

Mechanical the 
plastic qualities of lime were lacking until 
the 
introduced. 
simulates 


means for measuring 


about to be described, 
This 

the 
in applying plaster. 


device, was 


instrument, in a man 
ner, auction of a plasterer 
For example, this de- 
contains base 


vice plate, 


brown 


an absorptive 


which the scrateh and 


The specimen of lime, af- 


represents 
coat of plaster 


ter being reduced to the proper consist- 
ency, is placed on this base plate. 

The latter, carrying the specimen of 
lime, is brought in contact with the top 
disk of the “plasticimeter’: this disk for 
simplicity of description, being described 
as the trowel disk. 


Plate Is Rotated. 
The plate carrying the test specimen is 


Expense of Training 


National Guard Is 
At Peace-Time Peak 


Appropriation of $31,000.000 
for 1927 Exceeded Only in 

| 1918. Says Chief of 

Militia Bureau. 





Appropriations for training the National 


Guard have mounted from the $200,000 


average from 1808 to 1886 to nearly $31,000,- 
000 provided by Congress for the fiscal year 


1927, it is pointed out by Major General 


Cc. C. Hammond, chief of the Militia Bu- 
reau, Department of War. 

The figure for the 1927 fiscal year, how 
| ever, is not tge peak amount which has 
| been appropriated for the emergency army 
| of the United States, says General Ham- 
| mond. During 1918, in the midst of the 

World War, $39,000,000 was expended for 
National Guard purposes. 
A study of the year-to-year appropria- 


tions for training of the reserve forces of 
the United States Army has been made by 


the Chief of Militia, which reveals the dis 


s-position of expenditures. Beginning with 
1808 through L&86. when the yeurly aver- 
age expenditure was $200,000, General 


Hammond points out that in 1887 through 


1849 Congress doubled this amount. 

From 1900 to 1808, however, expendi- 
tures for this training averaged from 
$1,000,000 to $2,000,000 annually, while 


from 1909 to 1914 it averaged from $2,000, 
$6,000,000 


IYL5 to 





000 to 
The LY17 up 
ward surge in the appropriations fer train 


the 


years saw another 


ing National Guard, which probably 


can be 


War. 


attributed to the then European 
In 1915 and 1916 the average was 





Walls of Homes and Buildings 





rotated at a 
by 


constant and definite speed 
of a small motor. In 
operation, the specimen of lime is pressed 
against the trowel disk and the 


twisting effect is measured by a 


means electric 
torque or 
system of 


pulleys, which operates a swinging weight. 


| The sine of the angle to which the weight 

is raised and the time required «are re 
corded each minute. 

At the completion of the test, the “plas 


ticity figure,”’ so-called, of 
lime is obtained. 


the specimen of 
That is to say, how plus 
tic this particular sumple of lime is may 
caleulated 
which 


be from an formula, 


the 


empirical 
takes into 
of the pulleys and 


| consideration 
and 
weight used in exerting pressure upon the 
| 


time 


angle system of 


test specimen. 
Plasticity Figure Set. 
As a result of 


d these 
of Standards 
oO 


tests, the Bureau 
that lime in 


finishing 


specifies 
be classified 


must 


order 
as a material 
have a 


“plasticity figure’ of not 


t 
less 


than 


This newly designed “plisticimeter”™ has 


been adopted as the standard instrument 
for testing the plastic qualities of lime by 
such organizations the 
Testing Materials 
eral Specifications Board. This device, ac- 
| cording to Mr. the Bureau of 
Standards. has been found satisfactory for 
the purpose for which it was intended. It 
has, he the 
duction of a more uniform product and in 
research laboratories will prove a valuable 


the 


as American So- 


ciety for and the Fed 


Porter, of 


declares, encouraged pro- 


instrument in 
lime. 
have a 


measuring one of prop- 


erties of 
| “We tool 
work on the important 
the plasticity 
ment of plasticity,”’ 
Emley 
ventor. 


now with which to 
investigations 
and improve- 
maintains Warren FE 


of the Bureau of Standards, the in- 


into 


cause of the 


The value of the lime industry 
| mates $13,000,000. The annual combined 
production of finishing and mason lime ap 
proximates 1,600,000 
about 1,000,000 


approni- 


short tons, of 
for building 


agriculture 


which 


tons are used 


purposes. The needs of 


mand 


de 


ubout 125,000 tons and 160,000 tons 


are used for chemical purposes. 


eases but in 1917 it mounted — to 
$13,500,000. 
The advent of the United States into 


the World War saw the funds expended for 
National Guard training mount to the pin- 
nacle sum of $39,000,000 in 1918. 
ure is approximately $8,000,000 


This ,fig 
more than 


Congress has the 
1927. 


1919 a 


appropriated for fiscal 
year 

In 
annual appropriation 
$13,000,000, but 


amounted to 


Vast drop was made, with the 


amounting to only 

fur the succeeding year it 
$20,000,000. From 1921 to 
1926 appropriations averaged $29,000,000 a 
year. 

The exact sum uppropriated by Congress 
National 
$30,879,252, 
Although 
Guard 


for Guard training for 


1927 is 
General Hammond © states. 

of the National 
contemplated by the 
national defense act was to have been some 
23,000 officers 800 
Member of 


the strength 
originally 


as 


and enlisted men. per 


Congress by June 5, 1925, it 





was declared by General Hammond, it 
was believed to be too ambitious, and was 
modified 

At present, he said, it contemplates a 
final strength of 250,000, including 19 In- 


fantry divisions, four Cavalry divisions, 18 
| corps Artillery regiments, 11 Coast Artillery 
regiments, 2 Artillery 
Artillery battalions, 7 
regiments 
regiments, 


Coast regiments, 8 


Coast anti-aircraft 
non-divisional Infantry 
with certain other corps, Army, 


and 12 


} and general headquarters reserve units. 


Chinese Tea Simulated. 
A chemist in tio de Janeiro, Brazil, 
whose name had been submitted to the De- 
partment of Commerce by Acting Commer- 


cial Attache A. O. Pierrot, is said to have 
developed and patented a method for the 
treatment of yerba mate, the tea-yielding 
herb known as Herva Matte’ in Brazil, 
which results in giving the product a 
} taste very similar to that of China tea. 
Any interested firms may apply to the 


Foodstuffs Division, of the Department of | fleet, 


Commerce, at 


particulary 


Washington, for further 


Geological 
Survey 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 





Naval Radio Station 
At Arlington Tested | 
For High Constancy 


Bureau of Standards Exact Fre- 
quency of 690 Kilocycles 
at Same Hour on Ten 
Different Davs. 


A test of the Naval raido broadcasting 
station at Arlington (cull letters “NAA"’) 
by the Bureau of Standards shows a high | 
degree of constancy, according to a letter 
received July 27 from the director of the | 
bureau by the Navy Department. | 

“Results of the test show a high de 
gree of constancy,’ the report states “and 
for this reason we expect to include sta- | 
tion ‘NAA’ in the list of standard fre | 
quency stations in the Radio Service Bul- | 
letin | 

Exact Frequency. | 

“You have evidently taken special pre- 


maintain this 


transmitting 


cautions to constant tre 


queney of your station, and 


we assume that these will be continued | 
so that this station may be particularly 
useful to the public as a frequency stand- | 
ard.” | 

Tests taken at 10 a. m. on each day, | 
June 3, 7, 15, 16, 21, 23 and 28, and July 
6, 12 and 14, showed an exact frequency | 
|} of 690 kilocycles on each test 

Chief Radio Electrician Ef. C. Wortman 
is in charge of the station, with Chief 

taudioman S. H. Burn his assistant. 
| The station was commissioned in 1912 by 
| J. W. Seanlin, a civilian, who was its first 
radio engineer. 

The Radio Material Officer in charge of 











| Post Office 


upkeep and repair is Lieut. William 
of the Washington Navy Yard. Com- 
mander B. H. Bieri, Department Communi- 
cations Officer, is in 
tion. 


command of the sta- 


| 
| 
Klaus, | 
| 
| 


Seniority Is Fixed 
In War Department | 





Order‘ Prescribes Occasion When 
New Assistant Secretary 
Shall Be Acting Head.. 


An executive order establishing the or- 
der of seniority in the Department of War 
in the event of the the 
lary and the Assistant Secretary, neces 
sitated as a result of the setting up of the 
Assistant of 
aviation, just been promulgated by 
the Department of State at the instance 
ot President Coolidge. | 

| 


absence of Secre- 


new Secretryship in charge 


has 


The order sets forth that in the absence 
from the seat of Government of the Secre 
tary of War, and the Assistant 
Secretary of War appointed under the Act 


March 5, 


when 


of 1899, the As- 


under 
Acting 


also is absent, 


sistant Secretary of 
Act approved July 2, 


Var appointed 
1926, shall be 


authorized and directed to perform the 


\ 

Secretary. 

Following in order of precedence, and 

duties of the Secretary of War during the | 
| 


absence of the Secretary and Assistant 
Secretaries, are named in the Executive 
Order, the Chief of Staff, United States 
Army, the Deputy Chief of Staff, and the 
Adjutant General 

The full text of the order follows: | 

Executive Order | 

In accordance with the provisions of 
Section 179 of the Revised Statutes, as 
amended by the Act approved August 3, 


1882 (22 Stat. 238), the Assistant Secretary 


of War appointed under the Act of Con- 
gress approved July 1926, the Chief of | 
Staff. United States Army, the Deputy | 
Chief of Staff, United States Army, and | 
The Adjutant General United States Army, 
each in order of precedence as given 
herein, is authorized and directed to per 
form the duties of Secretary of War dur- 


from 
Secretar) 


absence 
the 
whenever such 
the Assistant Secretary of War ap 
pointed under the Act of March 5, 1890 (26 
Stat. 17), as amended, is also absent. 
CALVIN COOLIDGI. 


ing illness or temporary 
seat 
War. 


sence 


the 
of 
ab 


of Government of 


during iliness or 





Bids Are Announeed 


For Air Mail Lights 


General Electric Company Offers 
to Supply Landing Field 
Beacons at $568.50. 


| 
Bids for furnishing 12 beacons with lemp | 


changers to aid aviators in making land- | 
ings at night at the air mail field at Rock | 
Springs, Wyo., have been announced by 

Thomas L. Degnan, lVurchasing Agent, | 


follows: | 
Schenectady, 
net, and €. ob. | 
and the Sperry 
Brooklyn, N. Y., 


Department, as 
Electric 


8.50 each, 


General 
N. Y.. $6 
Schenectady, N. ¥ 


Company, 





Gyroscope Company, 


$765.00 each. The General Electric Com- | 
puny agreed to begin deliveries of the | 
beacons 60 days after receipt of the order | 
and the lamp changers to be shipped 30 | 
days later. The other bidder offered to 
begin deliveries 90 days after receipt of 
order and to complete shipments in 170 | 
days. | 
The 24-inch beacons were bid on by the | 
two firms. 


Mr. Kellogg to Speak 
At Maedonough Exercises 
Department of | 


invitation to be 
the dedication of 


Secretary Kellogg, of the 
State, accepted an 


the principal speaker iat 


has 


the Thomas. Macdonough memorial at 
Plattsburg, N. Y., on August 18, it was | 
announced on July 27 at the Department 
of State. The memorial, erected by the 
Plattsburg Centennial Commission, com- 
memorates the last naval battle of the 
War of 1812, when Commodore Thomas 


Macdonough, commanding the American 
defeated a British fleet on Lake | 
Champlain, near Plattsburg, September | 


41, 1814 


Radio 


| parently 


} simple, 








Government 
Laboratories | 
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St. Lawrence Earthquake Attributed 
To Post-glacial Tilting of Land 








Report Is: 


ued on Investigation by Scientist in 


Geological Survey. 





[Continued from Page 1.] 


about a million square miles, extending 


from the northeastern tip of the province 


of Quebec west to Chicugy, a distance of 


1.500 miles, and from Sudbury, Ontario, 


to South Carolina, a distance of 1,200 miles 
AS of 


the tract along the St. Lawrence that was 
violently shaken, it can be assumed 


the northern border this region is 


most 


that a similarly large uninhabited area to 


uffected, 


the 


the Bos 
rocked 


of 


the north was and as 


ton region at seashore was 


almost as severely as any other part 


New England, probably a great area he 
neath the Atlantic Ocean was shaken 
also—in other words, the shocks extended 
over an area of some 2,000,000 square 
miles.” 

Seven Foci Discovered. 

The Geological Survey's investigation, 

which was based largely upon reports of 


| individual witnesses and studies of seismo 


graph records, disclosed great variation in 


earthquake, and 


ap 


of 


the intensity of the 


there were several centers 


greatest intensity The shaking was most 


St. Lawrence River, es 


foci—one 


severe along the 
pecially at two centers, 
Murray Bay the 
Rivers, 150 miles apart. 
intensity in 
throughout 
Maine to 


or near 
other near Three 
Five foci of high 
were found 
northern 
indicating, 
not a 


and 


disturbance 
New England 
central Connecticut, 
it is said, that the earthquake 
but rather a 
earth. In 


from 


was 


complex movement 


those areas some chim- 


of the 


| nevs were thrown down, but no other ma- 


terial damage was done. 


A feature of the occurence, the report 


says, was the part played by the radio in 


spreading the news of the earthquake, 
| proving a big factor in allaying general 


fear on the part of the people in the af- 


fected area. The telephone was virtually 
a failure in the emergency and the tele- 
graph was almost forgotten. The radio, 


however, met the demand and spread the 


news to those who could ‘listen in.” 
Full Text of Statement. 


The full of the statement is as fol- 


lows: 


text 


The causes and effects of the earthquake 
that so greatly disturbed New Englanders 
on February 28, 1925, have been made the 
subject of a scientific investigation by the 
the Interior. This investi- 
on by Arthur Keith, a 


survey, 


Department of 
carried 

of the 
closes a number of interesting and perhaps 


gation, 


geologist Geological dis- 


not generally known facts. 


referred to as 


earthquake, usually 
the St. Lawrence earthquake, was but one, 


The 


severe, of a 
that disturbed an enor- 
mous the northeastern United 
States and Canada between July, 1924, and 


though the most group or 


series of quakes 


area in 


March, 1926. Aside from the testimony 
of the sensitive seismograph. the St. Law- 
rence quake was noted by the human 


senses in an area of about a million square 
mijes, extending from the northeastern tip 
of the Province of Quebec west to Chicago, 
500 Sud- 
bury, Ontario, to South Carolina, a distance 
As the northern border of 


a distance of 1, miles, and from 


of 1,200 miles. 


this region is the tract along the St. Law- 


rence that was violently shaken it 


can be assumed that a similarly large un- 


most 


inhabited area to the north was affected, 
and us the Boston region at the seashore 
was rocked almost as severely as any 
other part of New England probably a 
great area beneath the Atlantic Ocean 
was shaken also—in other words, the 
shocks extended over an area of some 2,- 


000,000 square miles. 


Cause Traced to Glacial Period. 


The cause of the earthquake is put 
down by the Geological Survey as related 
to the tilting of the rock. beds of the at- 
fected area following the glacial period. 
The theory is that under the weight of 
the greut ice sheet, which lay upon the 
| country thousands of feet thick, the North- 
eastern Stutes were depressed or tilted 
toward the north, and that since the re- 
treat of the ice they have nearly recov 
ered their former attitude. The recovery 
is not vet complete. however, for the tilt- j 
ing has continued within historic tines. 
This postglacial tilting. it is state@ is 
clearly of the order of magnitude to be 
associated with the production of earth- 


quakes. 


The investigation by the Geological 
: Survey was based largely upon reports of 
individual witnesses throughout the area. 


Seismograph records were also studied, but 





the searcity of seismograph stations in the 
United States makes such evidence of only 
secondary value. There was great varia- 


tion in the intensity 
parently 


of the quake, and ap 


there were a number of 


of greatest intensity, widely 


centers 


removed from 


one another The shaking was most severe 
along the St. Lawrence River, especially 
} at two centers, or foci—one near Murray 
Bay and the other near Three Rivers. 
fully 150 miles apart. There chimneys 


were thrown down and buildings seriously 


damaged. Five foci of high intensity in 
disturbance were found throughout New 
England, from northern Maine to central 
| Connecticut, indicating that the earth- 
quake was not a simple but rather a com- 
plex movement of the earth In these 
areas some chimneys were thrown down, 
but no other material damage was done 
It is of interest that some of the areus 
of high intensity were immediately ad- 


joined by tracts of much lower intensity. 
Five Belts of Intensity Noted. 


One belt of maximum disturbance enters 


extreme northern Maine along the St. 
Johns River and forms part of the belt 
that crosses the St. Lawrence near Mut 
ray Bay. A second belt appears in cen 
tral Maine, extending northwestward from 
a point neur the Atlantic Ocean, but its 
inland purt is not known, as the country 


there is not settled. A third belt extends 


if 


| 
| 
| 











| 
| 


| 


| cially 


from northwestern Vermont across New 


Hampshire and eastern Massachusetts into 


Cape Cod. This is the chief belt of high 


intensity in New England. <A fourth belt 


reaches from 


of 


Long Island Sound up the 


line the Connecticut River almost to 


Canada Where the third and the fourth 


belts other there 


of 


cross each was an 


unusual 
of 
belt of 


massing 
after 


high intensities and 


also shocks A fifth and shorter 


high intensity lies the 


of 


parallel to 


fourth, along the western boundaries 


Connecticut and Massachusetts 


In studying «the of 


quakes the Geological Survey finds no ap- 


phenomena these 


parent connection between the severity of 
shock and the structure of the rock beds 
but a plain correspondence between lithol- 
ogy and severity—that is, the areas of the 
most intense quaking are, in broad terms, 
those of the weather rocks, such us the 
shales and sandstones of the lower Con 
necticut Valley, the slates of the upper 
valley, the slates and sandstones of the 
Boston and Narragansett basins, and the 


slates of south-central and northeastern 


Maine, western Massachusetts, and north- 


western Vermont 


Effect on People Studied. 
An interesting phase of the investigation 


Was the effort to ascertain the effect of 


the earthquake upon the activities and 


minds of the citizens of the affected areas. 


The physical damage caused was readily 


discovered and was comparatively unim- 
portant. The mental effects were pro- 
nounced, however, and might easily have 


led to disastrous results if the quakes had 
been only a little more 
of the inquiry brought 


ing 


severe. 
out 
traits, well 
sought. The descendants of the 
England stock regard moderation 
solute truth as objects of 


This part 
some interest- 
the facts 
old New 
and ab- 
respect, and to 
them the giving of help to a public inquiry 


racial as as 


was an inherited duty. They could be 
relied upon to give cool, impartial state- 
ments because they had preserved their 
calm even tlHough startled by their first 
great earthquake. 

In strong contrast were the French 
Canadians, of rather recent immigration, 


with whom reticence is not a leading char- 
acteristic and whose desire to tell a good 
story give the 
worth seemed to lead 
far afield. The Italian fruit 
flourish in all the good-sized 
excellent sources of evidence. Earth- 
quakes meant little to these people, for 
they old stories to them in Italy. 
They ready matter-of-fact 
counts, the inquirer 
what they said in 
investigation would 
used against them. The Greeks 
most irresponsive, and the cold 
that they turned upon the 
tist volumes as to 
governmental inquiry. 


and hearer his money's 
some of them rather 
dealers who 


towns were 


were 


gave and ac- 
provided 
that 


a Government 


could con- 
such 
not be 
were the 
shoulders 
Federal scien 
their views on 
New England is in 


vince them 


spoke 


general thickly populated, and the region 

has therefore yielded a larger result in 

observational data than almost any other 
that could be selected in America. 
News Flashed by Radio. 

The time when the big quake occurred 

was especially favorable to its general 


observation. People at 9:20 p. m., on Sat- 
urday, were awake as a rule but not spe 
and the country 
and well filled with 
register both sound and motion. 


phone service, 


occupied, stores 


were open articles to 
The tele- 
however, broke down in the 
towns with the sudden load of thousands 
of calls, adding to the general fear. A 
large factor in allaying this fear was the 
radio, within a few minutes the news 
flashed through the that an = earth- 
quake had passed, and this relieved thou- 
sands of anxious The quake Tur- 


nished a striking commentary on the speed 


for 


air 


minds. 


of our modern civilization: the telegraph, 


the swiftest 
ation, 


messenger of the 


forgotten at 


last gener 
was nearly this time: 


the 


telephone, our indispensable servant 
ten years ago, was almost a failure in 
this emergeney, but the radio, the play- 


thing of yesterday, alone met the demand 


and spread the news tg all who had the 
means of “listening in.” 
A noticeable phase of the earthquake 


was the loud sound, or roar, that preceded 
the shock, which was zenerally noted over 
northern New England and New York. 
The sound was likened variously to that 
of distant thunder, or 
rumbling 





explosions, or 
railroad trains, 
roar 


all 


motor trucks, or 
This 


certainty by 


or roaring 
with 
people 


winds was heard 


great manner of 
Motion of Tremors Sideways. 

motion of the 
throughout most of the 
horizontal sideways. 


The main 


area 


earthquake 
affected was 


or Countless 


loose 


articles rocked back and forth, as did 
houses, tall buildings and chureh spires. 
Clacks stopped, pictures and chandeliers 
swung like pendulums on the walls, and 


chairs and beds were rocked like cradles. 
Floors seemed to move in waves, and peo- 
ple felt as if riding in small 
rough sea. 
In this respect 
differed 
the 


was 


boats in a 


the 
greatly 
series, in 
plain 


St. Lawrence earth 
the smaller 
which the vertical 
the lateral sway 
This swaying, sideways mo- 
tion was observed over the whole territory 
of the St. quake, millions of 
cubic miles of rock and earth being thus 
moved—a fact that gives some idea of the 
energy involved in the disturbance. 
Furthermore, the comparative uniformity 
of the phenomena over this great area 
indicates a that was not only great 
but 


quake from 
ones of 
motion and 
was lacking. 


Lawrence 


force 


and widespread also deep-seated, and 
indicates that a still vaster 
in motion. Viewed thus, the 
Lawrence earthquake ranks as one of 
the great shocks that have affected North 


America 


this in turn 
Mass was set 


St. 





War Department 


| Will Pay Tribute 
To Robert Lincoln 


Mr. MacNider Issues Statement 
in Honor of Late 
Ex-Secre- 
tary. 


over the 
Hanford 
of War, 
Chief of 
Army 
Todd 
and 


signatures 
MacNider 
and Major 
Staff, has 
on the death 
Lineoln, son of 
former Secretary 


A general order 
of Acting 
| of the 
| General J. L 


been 


Secretary 





Department 

Hines, 
the 

Robert 


issued to 
July 26 of 
the late ‘President, 
of War. 

The 


condolence 


the form of a message 
the former War 
was accordance with 
the custom of the department that a gen- 
| eral the death 
of 


order, in 
of 


Secretary, 


eulogizing 
issued in 


order should be issued at 


of former 
full text of the order follows: 
Department, Washington, July 20, 


any its heads. 
The 
War 
| 1926 
| The 
sorrow 
Todd 
at Manchester, 
Mr. 
of his age, 
field, Illinois, 
Abraham Lincoln, the 
{| of the United States, 
cated at Harvard 
law that 


service 


Orders: 
War 
the 


Secretary of 
the 
Lincoln 


with 
Honorable Robert 
occurred this date, 
Verment. 
Lincoln was in the eighty-third year 
born in Spring- 
1843—the son of 
President 
1861-5. He was edu- 
University, but left the 
institution to enter the 
military during the Civil War in 
which he served as a captain on the staff 
of General Grant. In 1867, he was admitted 
to the Illinois bar and practiced law in 
He was Secretary of War in the 
| cabinets of Presidents Garfield and Arthur, 
1881-5, and United Statgs Minister to Great 
Britain, 1889-1893. His appreciation of the 
relationship between t@e Executive, the 
War Department and the Army, due to his 
| intimate relations with father, the 
President, and General Grant commanding 
the Army. coupled with ability as a 
lawyer and administrator, enabled him to 
conduct the affairs of the military estab- 
lishment with marked efficiency. After 
his retirement from the public service, he 
attained and held positions of high re- 
sponsibility in the legal and industrial life 
of the nation. 

In the death of Mr 


announces 


death of 





which 


having been 


August 1, 


sixteenth 


school of 


Chicago. 


his 


his 


Lincoln the country 





loses one of its most able and useful 
citizens. 
As a mark of respect to his memory, 


it is ordered that the flags at all military 
posts be displayed at half staff on the day 
of the funeral, July 28, 1926. 
HANFORD MacNIDER. 
Acting Secretary of War. 
order of the Secretary of War: 
JOHN L. HINES, 
| Major General. 
Chief of Staff. 


(Signed) 


By 


Official: 

ROBERT C. DAVIS, 
Major General, 

The 


Adjutant General. 








Mail for Marines 
In Haiti Is Ordered 


Sent as Domestic 





| 
| 
| 
Postmasters Instructed Such 
Matter Is Not to Be Sent 
Through Haitien Postal 
Administration. 

The marines stationed in Haiti are to 
receive their mail in domestic pouches and 
it is not to be dispatched as international 
mail through the Haitien Postal Adminis- 
tration, R. S. Regar, Third Assistant Post- 
master 
masters 

; the 
i 


General. has 
are instructed 
United States 
First Brigade, WU. S. 
Prince, Haiti. 
The full text 
ment follows: 
The United States Navy mail clerk serv. 
| ing the U. S. Marine Corps, Port-au-Prince, 


announced. Post- 
to send such ‘mail 
Navy 
Marines, 


mail clerk, 
at Port-au- 


of Mr. Regar’s.announce- 


the fact that 
the U. S. 
should 
made 


rected to 
tended for 
Haiti 
| mails 


domestic mail in- 
Marines stationed at 
be included in .the domestic 
up and dispatched to the 
United States Navy mail clerk serving the 
uy, S. Marines stationed in Haiti, and 
should not be dispatched as international 
mail to the Haitien Postal Administration, 
Inquiries concerning such mail should also 
be sent to the proper United States Navy 
mail clerk, through the Commanding 
Officer of the United States Marines sta- 
tioned in Haiti. This may be done by 
addressing the communication to the Navy 
Mail Clerk 4nd the envelope to the Com- 
manding Officer, United States Marines, 
Port-au-Prince, Haiti. 


Haiti, states that it has come to his at- 
tention that mail and claim forms con- 
| cerning the loss of ordinary, registered, 
| and insured parcels, are being mailed to 
{ the Haitien post office of Port-au-Prince, 
; instead of to the Navy mail clerk, First 
| Brigade, LU. S. Marines, Port-au-Prince, 
| Haiti. 

The attention of the postmasters is di- 
| 





Infantry Posts Improving 


In All Marksmanship 


General Robert H. Allen, Chief 
of Infantry, returned July 27 from a three- 
months’ infantry 
posts throughout the continental limits of 
the United States, it announced at 
the Department of War. During his tour 
the general visited 13 infantry regiments 
stationed in the South, Far West and 
Middle West. 

General, Allen expresses satisfaction’ at 
the made in all training activi- 
ties in infantry encampments, particularly 
the improvement in marksmayship with 
all The training of infantry 
which is equipped with the rifle, autoniatic 
rifle, machine gun, mortar, 37 milimeter 
cannon and tank, present a very complex 
vroblem, General Allen said. » Sot 

+ 


‘ 


Major 


tour of inspection of 


was 


progress 


weapons. 
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American Apples 
Increasing Market 


All Over World 


Department of Commrce Re- 
ports United Kingdom as 
Largest Importer and Con- 

sumer of Fruit. 


Americans grow and sell more apples 


and 
any other people, according to a report 
by Daniel J. Moriarity, of the -Foodstuffs 
Division, Department of Commerce. 
Moriarity that the United 


the British buy more apples than 


states States 


leads the world as a producer and exporter, | 


while the United Kingdom has supplanted 
Germany as the leading importer of apples. 
Total world exports of apples, Mr. 
Moriarity amounted to about 
000,000 bushels in 1925, a decline 
the maximum of 
from all countries in 
“able increase over the total 
bushels for 1921 and the average exports 


states, 


from 


1924 but 


of 21,000,000 bushels in the pre-war years, | 


1909-1913. 
World Apple Trade. 
text of the report 
trade in apples follows: 
Expansion in total 
particularly 


The full on 


of 
when it 


exports 
becomes significant 
is that, in 1924, the United 
States exported around 12,300,000 bushels 
of apples as against some 5,800,000 bushels 
fin 1921 and approximately 4,300,000 bushels 
a year in 1909-13. These figures indicate 
that United States apple exports in 1924 
more than doubled those of 1921 and nearly 
tripled the yearly 
1909-13. 

Exports of apples from the United States 
totaled 10,042,000 1925, a 


apples 


considered 


average exports of 


bushels in de- 


crease from the 1924 figure but far ahead | 


of Canada’s 1925 exports of 4,165,000 bush- 
els, which ranked that country 
place as a world exporter of apples. The 
latter country, average yearly 
1909-13 exports of around 3,700,000 bushels 
of apples were but 500,000 a year 
than those of the United States, exported 


whose 


less 


around 4,000,000 bushels in 1921 and around } 19 


cent. 
Australia, with average yearly exports | 


25 per | 


in 1909-13 of around 1,000,000 bushels of | the Jaslo district is attributed to the dis- |,President knows that Ford is in touch 
continuation of the drilling of 34 wells | with all parts of the Nation and is anxious 


apples, and around 872,000 bushels in 1921, 


is now exporting around 2,000,000 bushels | 


@ year. 
tries 


None of the other exporting coun- 
to have increased its 
eign apple shipments to any great extent. 

The increase in world exports of apples 
during recent 


appears 


years can be attributed in 
part to the fact that the United Kingdom 
-enlarged its exports from around §.300.000 
bushels in 1921 to about 17,000,000 bushels 
in 1924, and to the fact that Germany, 
whose imports in the years 1921 to 1923 
‘were negligible, came into the market in 
1924 for around 11,300,000 bushels. 

While the United States leads in total 
production of apples, its importance, so far 
as international trade in apples is con- 
cerned, lies in the fact that it is also the 
leading producer of commercial apples. 
Commercial apples are those which enter 
into either domestic or foreign trade and 
do not include consumed where 
grown or used locally for other purposes. 

From the commercial Standpoint, the 
most important apple-growing countries are 
the United States, Canada, and Australia. 
The commercial production of apples in 
the United States runs around 91,000.000 


apples 


bushels a year or 50 per cent of the ap- 
proximate total yearly apple 
(of 180,000,000 bushels) while the commer- 
cial productioin of apples in Canada is 
around 13,500,000 bushels a year or 79 per 
eent of the approximate total yearly pro- 
duction of 17,500,000 bushels. 


production 


The yearly production of apples in Aus- 
tralia -approximates 6,250,006 bushels a 
year, but in view of the fact that expyts 
from Australia average 1.500.000 bushels 
year, also that the population js small, it 
is believed probable that 3,000,000 bushels 
a year may be considered as a fair approxi- 
mation of the yearly commerci 
of Australia. 

Principal Competitors. 

The apple crops of Canada and Australia 
are of particular interest to American 
producers and exporters of apples because 
they are the _ principal competitors 
American apples in the world’s largest 
apple import market—Great Britain. From 
the standpoint of the German import mar- 
ket—the second largest apple-import mar- 
ket in the world—the apple crops of Aus- 
tria, Hungary, 
vakia, 
portance. 

These countries usually 
apples than are required 
Sumption, and export a 1 
surplus to 


al apple crop 


of 


Switzerland, 
and Italy 


Czechoslo- 


Yugoslavia assume im- 


produce more 


for home con 


arge part of their 
In 


European countries named 


Germany addition to the 
us competitors 
of American apples in Germany, the fruit 
from France, the Netherlands and Belgium 
often finds its way into that market. 

In 1925, the United Kingdom was the 
United States’ principal market for boxed 
apples, with Canada second, and Germiauny 
third. Of the markets of 
country, the European group (the United 
Kingdom, The Netherlands, Sweden, Den- 
mark, and Norway) took 2 per cent of 
American exports of boxed ajfples in 1925; 
Canada, 11.1 per cent; the Latin-American 
group (Brazil, Argentina, 
Cuba), 8.7 per cent; and the Far Eastern 
group (the Philippines and China), four 
per cent—a-combined total of 97 per cent. 

In 1925, the United 
2 587, boxes of American apples, 
compared with 4,167,941 1924; 
Canada purchased 547,929 boxes, as against 
656,868 in the 
took 462,326 
619,209 boxes in 


larger this 


Mexico, and 


Kingdom imported 
as 


boxes in 


previous year; 
boxes, compared with 
the preceding year; and 
The Netherlands imported 267,846 boxes 
from this country, compared with 
294,580 boxes in 1924. 

The United Kingdom was also the prin- 
cipal market for United States 
apples in 1925, with 
and Sweden third 
of this country, the European group (the 
United Kingdom, Sweden, Denmark, Ger- 
many,.and Norway) took 89.1 per cent of 
American barreled apples; the Latin-Ameri- 


Germany 
as 


as 


barreled 
Argentina 
Of the larger markets 


second, 


Mr. | 


24,- | 


32,000,000 bushels exported | 

‘ | 
a consider- | 
of 13,000,000 | 


world 


in second | 


for- | 


\ 


1916) 
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Commerce 


Bookings for June Decrease _| President Gratified 


For Structural Steel 


Bookings of fabricated structural steel 
in June, as reported to the Department of 
Commerce by manufacturers, were 75 per 
cent of capacity, based on total bookings 
of 197,683 tons reported by fabricators with 
a capacity of 264,815 month, 
against May bookings of 76 per cent of 
capacity 86 per cent a ago. 


Shipments of fabricated structural steel in 


tons a as 


and year 
June represented 88 per cent of the ca- 
pacity of reporting firms, as against 78 
per cent in May and 77 per cent a year ago, 

These statistics were compiled from re- 
ports by 204 concerns with a present ca- 
pacity of 272,975 tons a month, compared 
with 269,720 in 1925, 261,805 in 1924, 254,- 
010 in 1923 and 254,750 in 1922. 





‘Poland Maintains 





Production of Oil, 


'Output Held Up Despite Fact 
Number of Workmen in 
Industry Are Dimin- 
ishing. 
Poland 


continues to hold up in spite of a reported 


The production of crude oil in 


Wells Decreasing | 


| actually 





At Favorable Trend 


Shown by Business 


Condition Attributable in Part 
to Recent Tax Reduction, 
White House Spokes- 
man Declares. 


[By Telegraph.) 
Smith's N. Y., July 


gratified 


Paul 
Coolidge is 


27—President 


most with reports 
reaching him at the summer White House 
here on general business conditions, it 
was announced today by his official spokes- 
man. 

Conditions throughout the whole country 
meeting 


than expectations, it 


Whereas at the opening of the 


are more 
was said. 
vear it was thought there might be a gen- 
eral slowing down, the reverse has proved 
true and July 1 there has 
been something of advance. 
Both Secretary of the Treasury Mellon and 
Hoover had 
the outlook 


to be since 


an 


ad- 
for 


Commerce 
that 


Secretary of 


vised the President 


| the coming period is good and that their 


|} most 
| fully 


| large 


decline in the number of producing wells, | 


according to advices to the Department of | 


Commerce from Assistant Trade 
sioner L. J. Cochrane at Warsaw. 
ever, the number of 
try 


1925 figuré 


How- 
workmen in the indus- 


has disminished to 70 per cent of the 


Commis: | 


| issue 


Drilling for petroleum in Poland during } 


1925 
332,268 in 
ing a 


265,336 with 
show- 


1924 


compared 
1923, 
from 


feet 
310,517 in 
20 cent 


totaled 
1924 
decrease 


and 


of per 


|} and 13 per cent from 1923 according to a 


statement published in Poland. The great- 
est activity was in Drohebyez in all three 


years, amounting to 142,77) feet in 


| all expenditures out of funds on hand and 


| available to private enterptises. 


1925. | 


Krakow, not represented in the record for | 


had 1,650 feet in 1924 and 2,615 in 


292 
=o, 


5,000,000 bushels in 1924—an increase of | 1925: the increase in this district is ac- 


by increased prospecting in 


A marked decrease in 


counted for 
several new fields. 


1923-24, due to lack of 


results 


Started in capital 
and the 
from some wells. 
Droheby ez, 
per 


unsatisfactory 
small de- 
largest de- 


occurred in the 


There was a 
but 
cent, 


crease in the 


eline, about 40 


jon the steps being 


obtained | 


Stanislaw district, Where one company dis: | 


continud the drilling of a number of wells 
| after having reached the depth required by 
| the contract to retain the lease rights. 
| The Polish petroleum refinery 
whose business suffered from the 
restriction of the German market 


crude oil waste. 

The Polish Petroleum Cartel continues 
to expand its operations. In March it 
assumed the direction of the sale of paraf- 
fin and gasoline, and it also controls the 
exportation of paraffin and by an 
ment with the Scotch refineries now par- 
ticipates in an organization which 1s 
claimed in Poland to represent 20 per cent 
of the world’s paraffin production and to 
predominate on the French and Belgian 
markets for this commodity. 


oils, minerals and 





| Year's Blueing Output | 
| Valued at $1,812,304 


Department of Commerce Reports 
Increase of 31.9 Per Cent in 
1925 Over 1923. 


The Department of Commerce 

announced that, aceording-to the data col- 
lected at the biennial census of manu- 
factures, 1925, the establishments engaged 
primarily in the manufacture of blueing 
reported a total valued at $2,- 
167,013, of which amount $1,812,304 was 
contributed by blueing described as wash 
blue, liquid bluing, laundry blue, ete., and 
$354,709 by other products, 
chiefly of household ammonia. The total 
shows an increase of 31.9 per cent as com- 
pared with $1,643,186 in 1923, the 
preceding census year. 


output 


manufactured to 
subsidiary product 
} establishments engaged primarily in other 
industries. The value of the blueing thus 
| produced outside the industry proper in 

1923 was $229,526, an amount equal to 14 


In addition, 
extent 


bluing is 


some as a by 


| per cent of the total value of products re- 
ported for the The 
{ corresponding has not yet 


us classified. 


1925 


industry 
for 


value 


branch, | 


recent | domestic 
has | 


been further depressed by April advances | 
in the French import tariff on lubricating | 
; tial 


arrange- 


| mark for the 


optimistic expectations have been 
confirmed. 

In the opinion of Mr. Coolidge, this con- 
dition part to the recent 


tax reduction of 


is attributable in 


and subsequent release 


sums of money into commercial and 
industrial channels. 

Banks Assembled $300,000,000. 

AS a the White 

spokesman cited conditions in June when 
the 2300,- 
000,000 in 
Mellon 


House 


concrete case, 
approximafty 
that 
short-time 


banks assembled 
expectation 
would out a bond | 
to meet The 


Treasury head, however, was able to meet 


put 


eurrent obligations 


the money of the banks immediately was | 


Edsel 
automobile manu.- | 
the at the 


President Coolidge today received 
Ford, son of the Detroit 
facturer, spend 
White House. 
According to the official Presidential | 
Spokesman, Mr. Coolidge will question Mr. | 


Ford 


here to day 


summer 


business conditions 
taken by the Ford 
terests to further commercial aviation. 


anil 
in- 


on general 
nr | 
rhe | 


to get his views. 

Another White 
Washburn Child, former 
Italy. The President 
foreign situation with 


House Richard 
Ambassador to 
the 


however, 


guest is 


Will not discuss 
Mr, Child, 
feels that the 
diplomat, being two years out of the serv- 
of touch with affairs 
Coolidge’s understanding thoi 
Child is devoting all of his time to 
problems. He will remain at 
Whitepine Camp for several days. 
The President 

Crowley, President 





it was said, as he former | 


ice. is out abroad 


It is Mr. 


Mr. 


also 
of 
today. 


received Patrick 
York 
Crowley 


the New 
Railroad, Mr. said, 
however, that his call was purely social, 


Cen- 


Production of Coal 
Reported as Gaining 


Bituminous Output for Week 
Ending July 17 Passes 10.- 
000.000 Mark. 


Coal 
week 


production recovered 
neding July 17 
incident to the Fourth of July 
in the preceding week, the output of 
bituminous coal passing the 10,000,000-ton | 
first time the 
of March, the Bureau of Mines, 
ment of Commerce, reports. 

The weekly statement of the bureau es-' 


during the 
| 
from the depression | 





holiday ; 


sinee middle | 


Depart: | 


| timates the production of bituminous coal 


has just | 


|} in the 


consisting | 


latest | 


been ascertrined but will be shown in the ! 


tinal reports of the present census, 
The 


| are located 


23 establishments reporting for 1925 
in 15 In 1923 the in- 


by 25. establish- 


States, 
| dustry was 
the 


represented 


decrease to 23 in 1925 


ments, > being 
| the net result of a loss of 5 establishments 
} anda gain of 3. Of the 5 establishments 
the industry, | had gone out of 
prior to beginning of 
2 reported of household 
ammonia and of respectively, 
their principal products and were 
| therefore transferred to the proper in- 
' dustries, and 2 reported products valued at 
| less than $5,000. (No data are tabulated at 

the for 
| with products under $5,000 


lost to 
the 
the manufacture 


4 business 


| 
| beverages, 


as 


biennial census establishments 
in value.) 

} can group (Argentina and Cuba) 6.8 per 
| cent; and Canada 2 per cent—a combined 
total of 97.9 per Very few of the 
barreled apples exported from the United 
States reach the Far East. 

The United Kingdom imported 1,345,890 
barrels of Ameriean apples in 1925, as com- 
| pared with 1,564,432 barrels in the preced- 
ing Argentina took 99,147 

48,973 barrels in 
85,949 
1924; Denmark 
1 barrels, as compared 25,023 
1924, and Canada took 34,949 
j barrels, against 35,936 barrels in 1924 


cent, 


year; barrels, 
1924; 


against 


as compared with 
| 
Sweden 


995 


5 barrels in 


received barrels, 
imported 
With 
barrels in 





1925,° 





] in the preceding fiscal year, 


during week 


131,000 


the ended July 17 at 10,- 
net tons, compared with 8,306,000 | 
week ended July 10. The present | 
produc fn of soft coal, the bureau 
approaches that 


rate of 
states, 
1923. 
Anthracite production during the week | 
ended July 17 amounts to 40,676,000 
Figures for corresponding periods in other 
recent years given 
lows: 1922, net tons; 
111,000; 1924, 48,485,000; 1925, 48,473,000. 


eurrent in July, | 


tons. | 


by 


22,397,000 


the bureau as fol- | 


1923, 54,- 


Lease for Station Renewed 
With Alabama Power Co. 


Acting Secretary Hanford MacNider of 
the War Department, has approved a rv 
newal of a term oj year 
1 of the lease te the Alahama 
samy of the 1,000 kKilowuit 
other facilities 
therewith, located ut 
Russefville, Ala., it 
Department of War. 

The 
the Alabama 
year August 1, 
renewed annually. 


one from August 


Power Com. | 
sub-station anid 
equipment connected 

Waco Quarry, 


Was announced 


and 


near 
at the 


property Was originally leased to | 


Power Company for 


1923, 


one 


from and has been 


Argentina Increases Output 


Of Packer Hides During June 


producteion’ in Argentina | 
amounted to 265,515 in June compared with 
225,758 during the same month of 1923, ac- | 
cording to a cable Department of | 

Commercial At 
tache MacKenzie at Buenos Aires. This 
production from the first of this year to, | 
and including June totaled 1,431,431 hides, 
“aS compared with 1,837,614 in the 
period of last year. 

Argentine municipal abatteir hide pro- 
duction in June was 80,481. Stocks were 
very low and prices approximately the | 
same as during May, the cable states. 


Packer hide 


to the 


Commerce from Acting 


same 


Exports of Naval Stores Gain. 

Naval stores exported | 
in June, the Department of Conamerce re- 
ports, valued at $4,156,368, bringing 
the total for the fiscal year ended June 30 
to $33,484,594, $28,511,300 | 


ums and resins 
were 


compared with 


Secretary | Yielding 


; partment 


| gustin 


| selling 


| Sociedad 


| the government, which 


| de Almaden y 
| nation in 1921 of the Rothschild Contract, 


| for 


| laneous 


| pesetas. Amortization amounted to 321, 


| meters long and 4 to 6 


second, 


; the 
} means 


' the 


| anal 
ing 


| Commerce 


; that 


Shipping- 


Leather 


Swedish Telephone Company 
Gets Mexican Concessions 


The Mexican subsidiary of the Ericsson 
Fenrye Company of Sweden has se- 
| cured important telephone concessions in 
| a cable to the De- 


Mexico, according to 
Commercial 


ay of Commerce from 
Attache T. O. Kath at Stockholm. 

The company is reported to hive plans 
under way for a complete network of 
lines throughout Mexico with connections 
to the United States. Comstruction is to 
be under the supervision of Swedish en- 
gine@s. Negotiations are being made 
with some of the important Mexican com- 
for transit and connection priv- 
and modern exchanges are to be 
The capital will be doubled and 
the various inter- 


| panies 

| jleges 
installed. 
the securities listed on 
national stock exchanges. according to re- 
ports in Sweden. 


Spain’s Mercury 
Mines Inerease 
Output for Year 


| Report Shows 19.491 Tons 
| ‘Mined With Product Well 
Above Average for 
1919-1924. 
The devhitlaataah cuveir mines at 


| Almaden, Spain, have just issued a state- 


| ment for the fiscal year 1924-25 (July 1 to 


June 30), 


19,491 metric tons of mineral, 
35.530 flasks of 


507 kilos each, an increase of 


period of 
mercury of 
10,479 


over the preceding fiscal year and of 6,- 


rage 


flasks over the av 


1919-24, according to a report to the 


of Commerce from Consul Au- 


Ww. Madrid. 
The balance sheet of the mines at 
101,361,989 


Ferrin at 


assets of 


of 


1925, showed 
75,833,204 
the value of 
rest mostly equipment. 
made an 


pesetas, pesetas which was 


sight 
in 


mineral in 
Late 
exclusive 


given as 
and the 
1925 the government 
agency arrangement with the 
General Mercurie Admaden, 


of Caballere de Gracia, Madrid, which now 


de 


i} handles all the merchandising operations 
lof the Almaden mine, quoting prices by | 


cable and otherwise. The current quota- 
tion is $69 per flask of 34.507 kilos. 

At beginning of the 
had 
directly through the Comseje de las Minas 


Arrayanes since the 


season 192 
sold mercury 


the 


found considerable stock on hand and the 
mercury low. Mercury was ac- 
held off the market, whereupon 


price of 
cordingly 


| the price rose to {11 sterling per flask, at 


which 1,000 flasks were Sold to one English 
concern. 
Subsequently the Consejo, to encourage 


large purchases, offered 2% per cent com- 


| mission on minimum orders of 5,000 flasks 
j at £12 
| were made on these terms, aggregating 15,- 


sterling per flask, and three sales 


000 flasks. The Consejo then withdrew the 
commission and made tie price {12 net on 
wagon at Almadenejos, selling 20,951 flas 
at that price. The totg1 sales for the sea- 
son were 40,974 flasks. of which 40,150 were 
from sales 
additional 
from 


expert, and receipts were 
16,510,406 with 
income, including that 
lead mine, bringing the 
receipts to 16,606,412 

Costs of exploitation were 6,268,873' pese- 
tas, and total costs of Wal services 8,727,235 
399 


miscel- 
the 


pesetas, 
Arrayanes gross 
pesetas. 


i) 


net profits of 7,799 
The Spanish peseta had an aver- 


pesetas, leaving 7,: 
pesetas. 
age exchange value of $0,1434 in 1925. 
The Almaden mines, the working of 
which began in 1646, consists of three veins, 
almost parallel, at an inclination of 75 to 


80 degrees. 


79° 


important is 72 
thick and 
impregnated 


The most 
meters long and 8 to 12 
of sand 

sulphate of mercury, 
called 
in quicksilver. 


is com- 


posed white with 
very hard, anciently 
of 


second 


richness 


208 


metal because its great 


The vein is 
thick, of sand alter- 
and The 
the 


nating with 


third 


quatzite pebbles. 
is of the same 


to 5 meters thick and of a 


vein length as 
from 3 
similar character, 

The 


and 


reached 
worked in 13 
from one another approximately 30 meters, 
depth of 


veins are by three shafts 


are galleries separated 


mine being 368 meters. 
communications 
the three shafts 
galleries, transverse and 

the the 


double-tracked, 


the 
main- 
the 


Underground are 


tained between by 
of special 
in the same direction as veins, 


former being wider and 
latter single-tracked. 


Downward Trend Reported 
For Manila Copra Market 


The Manila copra market continued its 
downward tendeney im the first half of July 
declining slightly, accord- 
to the Department of 

from Trade Commissioner 
Manila. It is stated in Manila 
production is still at figure. 
The provincial equivalent, resecado is 
quoted at Manila at 134) pesos per picul. 

The copra market 
during June and prices advanced until the 
middle of the month when they off 
result of receipt of reports from the 
Americiun oil markets. of 
at Manila totaled 268,000 sacks. 


arrivals are 
to a cablegram 
Butler at 


a good 


showed good activity 


eased 
as a 
June deliveries 
copra 


French Fix New Prices 
For Motion Picture Films 


1926, the two leading 
motion picture films, 
Societe 
for 
schedule of has 
Acting Commercial At- 
the Motion 
the Depurtment of 


As of May 10, 
French suppliers of 
stablissements Pathe-Cinema and 
Kodak, have new 


established prices 


films, i complete which 
forwarded by 
tache RK. (. Miller 
Division of 
Commerce 


been 
at Puaris to 


Picture 


showing extraction during the | 


34,- | 


tons 
production of 


De- | 


June 


termi- 1 
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Foreign Trade 


Imports of Hides 
To America Mostly 


| By British Empire 


Tanners’ Purchases Abroad, 
However, Have Declined 
Since Prewar Years, 
Report Discloses. 


The importance of countries of tthe 
British Empire @S sources of raw hides 
and skins used by American tanners is dis- 
cussed in Trade Information Bulletin No, 
422 on “The United States Trade With the 
British Empire in 
Leather,” b3 
The study was prepared by 


Divi- 


Hides, Skins amd 


issued the Department of 
Commerce. T 
Sehnitzer, of the Hflide and Leather 
sion of the Department of Commerce, 

The bulletin Show's that the average an- 
hides 


and skins into 


the last five 


nual imports of ete 


United States during years 
has amounted to approximately 430,000,000 
pounds, of which fully one-thirdcame from 
the British Empire. Dr. Julius Klein, di- 
rector of the Bureau of Foreign and WDo- 
mestic that 

British Empire has about 40 per cent 
of cattle, 40 


Commerce, points out the 


of 
per cent 
nearly 50 per cent of 


the world’s Supply 
| of the sheep and 


the goats. 
Total American imports of hides 
declined 


and 
skins have since prewar years, 
the report discloses, because of greatly in- 
creased production within this country. 
The changing trend of the United States 
import trade in hides and skins is strik- 
ingly shown by 2 study of the import 
figures for the Prewar and postwar years. 
American importers more and more 
getting their supplies direct from the pro- 
ducing countries instead of buying 
During 


are 


them 


in London the five years” iname- 
diately preceding the war, the report dis- 
closes 28 per cent of our imports of hides 
and skins from the British Empire was 
credited to the United Kingdom. ‘This 
means that our tanners were buying large 
ouantities of Indian, Australian, and New 
Zealand hides and skins in the London 
auction market. Since the war the pro- 
from the United Kingdom has 
per cent of the total for 


portion 
dropped to 17 
the empire. 
The decrease im American purchases of 
Indian goatskins, the report poirfts out, 
has been marked. In 1913 we imported 
not far from 43,000,000 pounds from India, 
while in 1925 our purchases in this market 
| aia not reach 24,000,000 pounds. The 
sreatly lessened goatskin imports ac- 
counted for in pert by the decline im our 
total imports of this product, but the ex- 
port tax placed on the shipment of all In- 
dian hides 4nd skins also hd a marked 


are 





effect on sales to this country, 


Much Land in Siam 
Believed Suitable 
To Produce Rubber 


Industry Has Received Impetus 
During Past Two Years, 
American Consul 
Reports. 


Before his death recently, His Majesty, 
the King of Siam, granted to Chao Phya 
Yomaraj, Minister of the Interior of the 
Siamese Govermment, a to a 
large tract of rubber, tin, coal and timber 
land, William: W. Russell, Americam Min- 
ister to Siam, reports to the Department 
of Commerce. 


concession 


Yomaraj is enlisted with other interests 
in the exploitation of the concession, it 
is stated. According to an article in the 
Bangkok Times of May 7, quoted by Min- 
Russell, minerals are being 
it is 





ister 
chiefly, but 
i considerable area 
found suitable 


sought 
exploit a 
of jungle which may be 
for rubber. 


also hoped to 


Consul Charles H. Albrecht at Bangkok, 
has prepared for the Department of Com- 
merce a brief report on™The Rubber In- 
dustry of Siam,’’ in which he states: 
The rubber industry of Siam is 15 years 

old, und has received an impetus during 
the past two years from increased Gemand 
and high prices. There are large sareas of 
land believed suitable for rubber 
in southern Siam. The present 
confined to the region 
and to extent the 
vicinity of Slmgora, but successful cultiva- 
tion is believed feasible as north as 
Bandon (bout 9 degrees N, latitude) ex 
cept in sections as near Setul and Nakoro 


sandy, 


srowing 
industry 
Patani, 

some” 


is chiefly 
around Trane, 


far 


Britamarat Where the soil is too 


In general rainfall is believed = slightly 
heavier and more unifrom on the western 
side of the range of hills running Gown the 
peninsula therm on the eastern side; 
| tainly the soil 
the western slope than on the eastern side 
| north of Patani. Existing plantations are 
| mostly small, the largest in the Trang area 
being about 900 rai (21% acre), 
There are three or four plantations of this 
! size. Small tracts of land suitable for 
rubber could be readily acquired, but large 
unbroken areas suitable for large seale de- 
velopment Would necessitate Obtaining title 
number of small holders. Labor 
and though only reasonbly etf- 
supplemented by imported 
Much of Siamese 
Malaysia is believed as suitable for rubber 
as the Federated Malay States. There is 
ordinarily no well-marked dry season. 
Southern Siam as far north as Bandon 
enjoys 4 greater total rainfall than is the 
farther north, and the rainfall is 
more evenly distributed, seasonally. Ex- 
rubber from the west coast of 
| Siam, and from Patani (exireme 


cer- 
is generally more fertile on 


rais—1 


from a 

) is cheap 
| ficient, could be 
Vamil or Chinese labor. 


case 


ports of 
southeast- 
about equal 
in amount. For the year ended March 31, 
| 1925, the EX port from each district was be- 
tween 25,000 and 30,000 pieuls (picul— 
133-1-3 pounds), or abaut 1,500 Long tuus, 





eyn provinee) are at present 


| world’s production for 1926 to a consider- 


Exports of Meats Valued 
At $109,872,105 for 1925 


The 33,553,349 pounds of meats and meat 
products valued at $7,192,492 exportsd from 
this country the total 


in June brought 


exports of this item for the fiscal year 
! ending June 30 to 537,772,092 pounds, Wal. 
ued at $109,872,105, compared with 682,- 
421,154 pounds, valued at $114,318,074, dur- 
ing the preceding fiscal year, according 
to the Department of Commerce. 


oils and fats 


Animal 
totaling 71,813,696 pounds, 
valued at $11,357,516, were exported in 
Exports during the fiscal year were 
853,916,511 pounds, valued at $135,746,248, 
compared with 


June, 
979,155,245 pounds, valued 
at $148,284,403, im the preceding fiscal year. 


Decline in Exports 


Of British Steel 
Aseribed to Strike 


All Items Decrease in June Un- 
der May Shipments 
While Exports 
Increase. 


After-effects of the British general strike 
| in May are indicated in Great Britain's ex- 
ports of iron and steel products in June. 

A report received by the Department of 
Commerce from Hugh D. Butler, Commer: 


cial Attache at London, shows a decided 
drop in iron and steel products exports in 
The 231,334 


tons in 


June. exports amounted to 


gross tons compared with 273,750 
May and 313,045 tons in April. The June 
Said to be by far the lowest 
mark for exports in many years. 


| figure was 


Allitems of exports show decreases from 
May shipments except pig iron, tin plate 
and railway material, The percentage loss 
is about 15.5 per cent from May exports, 
per cent drop a the average 





J and a 26 
monthly figure for 1925. 

After falling off in May, 
again in June to 233,399 gross tons, com- 
pared to 166,636 tons in May, and 261,787 
tons in April. Nearly all items excepting 
pig iron and hoops manifested increases. 
The June figure is slightly above the 
monthly average for 1925, is about 
normal. 


With only 41,800 gross tons of pig iron 
| and $2,800 tons of steel ingots and castings 
produced in the United Kingdom during 
June, the industry might said to be 
practically Shut down. Corresponding fig- 
ures for May were 88,800 and 45,700 tons, 
respectively, as against 539,100 and 661,000 
tons, respectively, in April, and a monthly 
average in 1925 of 519,700 and 616,400 tons, 
respectively. 


imports rose 


so 


be 


After blast furnaces are banked, it takes 
a certain amount of time before they can 
be put in blast again, and July should see 
operations again under way. At the end 
of June only eleven blast furnaces were 
operating, Out of a total of 147 active at 
the end of April. The number of open 
hearth furnaces in operation was _ not ob- 
tainable, although twenty-two were re- 
ported as active at the end of May, at 


Steel— 
Rubber 


Great Lakes Yield 
Large Fish Supply, 
Report Points Out 


Over 100,000,000 Pounds 
Taken From Waters An- 
nually for Past 50 
Years. 


More than 100,000,066 pounds of fish 
have been taken from the waters of the 
Great Lakes annually for the past 50 
years, the Bureau of Fisheries of the De- 
partment of Commerce states in a report 
just public. The last census of 
the fishing industry showed that a high 
point was reached in 1922 when the yield 
of fish from the waters of the Great Lakes 
was 140,000,000 pounds, valued at $9,- 
000,000. 


made 


The principal species of fish taken from 
the Great Lakes, says the report, are her- 
ring, blue pike, lake trout, 
perch, Whitefish, yellow pike 
head. Smatller quantities 
such fish 
bass, pike, 
fish. 


yellow 
sheep- 


carp, 
and 
caught of 
eel, white 
and sun- 


are 
catfish, bullheads, 
sturgeon 


as 
rock bass, 

Lake Erie, although the second smallest 
of the Great Lakes, is by far the largest 
producer of fish, its output being about 
half the fish yield of all the great Lakes 
combined. In 1922 the fish catch of Lake 
Erie amounted to 54,000,000 pounds, which‘ 
Was an increase of about 17,000,000 pounds 
over the figures given in the previous 
census of 1917. The latest reports from 
the Lake LEfrie fishing industry, however, 
indicate that production in 1925 and the 
Winter months of 1926 has fallen greatly 
below that of recent years. The 
leading to this decrease in production, the 
report points out, are difficult to determine. 
The pollution of the of the lake, 
which is practically unrestricted and the 
intensive fishing which been 
on are factors which probably have 
some influence on the lessened output. 

The important fish in Lake Erie 
are the herring, blue pike and perch, Like 
Michigan produces trout than all 
the other lakes combined, as well as large 
quantities ‘of herring and chubs. 
and trout are the 
both Superior and Huron, while in Lake 
Ontario, the smallest fish producer of the 
Great Lakes, herring sturgeon head 
the list. 


causes 


waters 


carried 
had 


has 


most 
more 


Herring 


two leading species in 


and 


An interesting development of the Great 
Lakes fishing industry the report reveals, 
is the introduction of the smelt 
region. This fish planted 
times the inland of Michigan, 
When it escaped into the waters of Lake 
Michigan. While the is in itself a 
valuable foodfish and serves as a food for 
trout, it also preys on the small whitefish 
and small trout and is thereby a menace 
to these two species, which have become 
of the greatest importance commercially. 
It seems, therefore, that the introduction 
of the smelt may eventually prove a grave 
misfortune to the fishing industry. 


into this 


was several 


in lakes 


smelt 


Exports by Holland # 
Affect Bacon Trade 





which time there were also twenty-three 
blast furnaces in blast. 

The number of active open 
naces at the end of April was 275. The 
result of this loss in production, if con- 
tinued for very long, may bring down the 


hearth fur- 


| 


Department of Agriculture Says 
Market Disturbance Is Fore- 
cast in Europe. 





able degree. 


Germany to Subsidize 


; duction 


Considerable disturbance to the interna- 
tional bacon trade is expected from the 
entry of The Netherlands into bacon pro- 
and export due to the British 


embargo against fresh pork from The 





Tron-Ore Production 


The German Reich and the States of 
Prussia and Hessia have decided 
sidize local iron-ore production to permit 
its increase and to meet Swedish compe- 
tition, according to a report to the De- 
partment of Commerce from Trade Com- 
missioner I augherty at Berlin. 


to sub- 


r 


The plan is to indemnify the Association 
(Verein) of Producers in affected at | 
the rate of 2 marks per ton. Areas bene- 
filing are the Siegerland (Prussia) and 
Dill, Lahm and Vogelsberg (Hessia). The 
term of the subsidy is six months. As a 
current production of 50,000 to 55,000 tons 
monthly can be increased to 
it is estimated in Germany 
month 
marks. 


areas 


that the six 
subsidy will cost around 2,000,000 


The effect of this subsidy is expected in 
Germany to permit more intensive opera- 
by more profitable works and close 
that not competitive at 
The Siegerland mines 
ceived State help on past occasions. RBe- 
fore the war their ore meccorded spe- 
cial preferential freight rates. 


tion 


|} down those are 


present. have re- 


was 


Electrification Is Planned 
For Sicilian Sulphur Mines 


Agreement 
Sicilian 


has been coneluded between 
the So- 





sulphur producers and 
cieta Generale Kkettrica delf 


by the 


Siciliih where- 
sulphur mines of the island will 
be electrified, according to a report to the 
Department of Commerce from Commercial 
Attache Hi. C. MacLean at Rome. 

A large steam power plant will 
transmitted at 40,000 volts to transformer 
stations at Castrogiovanni, Saltanissetta, 
Sommatino and Compofrance, 
lines at 10,000 
principal mining 
the system will 
miles of line. 

The estimated cost is 
lira equals $0.04 at present rate of ex- 
change). The project Will be finished in 
about three years, according to reports in 
Italy. 


from which 

volts will run 
centers. When 
about 310 


secopdary 
to the 
complete have 


35,000,000 lire (one 


| Machinery Exports Decline. 
| Exports of t from 
| the United States in June, as reported by 
the Department of Commerce, totaled $11,- 
114,816, compared with $12,273,853 in May 


and $11,114,816 in June, 192& 


industrial machinery 


170,000 tons, | 


be 
| 
erected at Catania and three-phase energy | order. 


Netherlands on account of the foot-and- 
mouth disease, the Department of Agri- 
culture says ina statement just issued. 

The full text of the department's state- 
ment follows: . 

Reduced purchasing power, heavy sea- 
sonal supplies and the converting of large 
quantities of continental 
result of the 


pork into bacon 
embargo are driving 
bacon prices in British markets, 
according to E. A. Foley, American agri- 
cultural commissioner at London. By the 
end of June bacon prices had already de- 
clined from 23 to $1.08 per 100 
pounds, and indications point to still lower 
levels being reached. North British and 
Welch markets, in the coal areas, are out- 
standing in their poor consuming ability 
as a result of the protracted coal strike. 


as a 


down 


cents 


So far little or nothing has been accom- 
plished toward diverting cured Netherlands 
pork from the British market. As thg 
chief sources of British supplies of i 
ported fresh pork, The Netherlands inter- 
fered searcely at all with European bacon 
exporters. At present, however, Danish 
and Swedish bacon exporters are voicing 
an expectation of cansiderable disturbance 
of the international bacon trade caused by 
the entry of The Netherlands into bacon 
production and export. In Great Britain, 
while dropped, the 
supplies has re- 
in very definite increases in prices 
of other fresh meat, especially veal. The 
authorities, incline toward con- 
sidering veal as a luxury, and that higher 
prices are a benefit to British farmers. 
The fresh pork situation is viewed by The 
Netherlands as bordering on a national 
calamity. There is little or no likelihood 
of an early rescinding of the embargo 


bacon have 
shrinkage of fresh 


sulted 


prices 


pork 


however, 


Bookings of Steel Castings 
Reported Decreased in June 


June bookings of steel castings, as re- 
ported to the Department of Commerce 
by manufacturers, were 63 per cent of the 
shop capacity as against 61 per cent in 
May and 50 per cent a year ago. The 108 
reporting concerns have a present monthly 
eapacity of 128,470 tons, and represent over 
four-fifths of the commercial-castings ca- 
pacity of the United States, of which 59,- 
200 tons is usually devoted to railroad 
specialties and 69,270 miscellane- 
The production of «se¢ 

per cent of capacity in 
June as against 74 per cent in May. 


tons to 
ous castings. 


castings was 73 


= 


i ee ee i 
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Permit Is Issued 
For Power Project 


On Wabash River Interstate Commerce C 


Federal Power Commission 
Imposes Special Conditions; 
Prior Permit Was 


~ 
Surrendered. 

The Federal Power Commission an- 
pounces it has authorized the issuance of 


& preliminary permit to the Wabash Hydro- 
Blectric Company, of Indianapolis, for a 
water power project on the Wabash River, 
In Cass County, Indiana. This action was 


taken by the commission in view of the 
fact that 4 prior permit for a_ similar 
project, which had been issued to John 


A. Shafer, president of the Wabash Hydro- 


Electric Company, was 
order that a permit might be issued to 
the company. 

In recommending the action, O. C. Mer- 


rill, Executive Secretary of the Commis- 
sion, made the following statement: 

The Wabash Hydro-Electric Company, 
of Indianapolis, Ind., has made applica- 
tion for a preliminary permit for a water- 
power development in the Wabash River, 
in the vicinity of Logansport, Ind.,. for 
which a permit designated as project No. 
468 was issued June 26, 1924, pursuant 
to the commission's authorization of June 
4, 1924. John A. Shafer, permittee for 
project No. 468 and also president of the 
Wabash Hydro-Electric Company, has ex- 
ecuted an unconditional surrender of the 
permit issued him June 26, 1924, so 
that a permit might issue to the Wabash 
Hydro-Electric Company. This surrender 
was accepted by the commission its 
meeting of June 23, 1926. During the two 
years Mr. Shafer held his preliminary per- 
mit he complied with the require- 
ments thereof in so far as stream gaging 
is concerned according to his state- 
ments, aS yet unverified by submitted data, 
he has made investigations of the cost of 
the area to be flooded and of the market 
in which to dispose of the power proposed 
to be generated. Mr. Shafer made no ex- 
plorations or investigations of foundation 
conditions at the proposed dam site. On 
account of Mr. Shafer’s relation to the 
present applicant, it is believed necessary, 
in order to carry out the spirit of the Fed- 
eral water-power act, ta limit the issu- 
ance of a preliminary permit to the three- 
year period which it would have been pos- 
sible to issue a permit to Mr. Shafer in 
his own name; also, in order to protect 
the interests of the public, it is proposed 
to incorporate in the permit a clause which 
will prevent the project cost from being 
increased by the virtual transfer of the 
project from Mr. Shafer to the Wabash 
Hydro-Blectric Company over what the 
project cost would have been had the per- 
mit rémained in the name of Mr. Shafer. 
Consequently it is recommended that the 
preliminary permit be authorized, under 
certain conditions in the public interest, 
for a period expiring June 26, 1917, which 
date is within the three-year period author- 


to 


at 


has 


and, 


.ized by the act. 


Action Taken. 

The commission thereupon took action 
as follows: 

In the matter of the application of the 
Wabash Hydro-Electric Company of In- 
dianapolis, Indiana (project No. 709) for 
a preliminary permit and license for a 
power project on the Wabash River, 
navigable waters of the United States, in 
Cass County, Indiana, involving the con- 
struction of a dam, powerhouse and ap- 
purtenant works, a prior permit for “% 
similar project (No. 468) issued June 26, 
1924, for a period of two years to John 
A. Shafer, president of the Wabash Hydro- 
Electric Company, having been surren- 
dered: Said company having submitted 
satisfactory evidence of its right to per- 
form within said State of Indiana the 
acts nécéssary for the purposes of sucn 
permit and of its ability to carry out the 
preliminary work and the proposed proj- 
ect; notice of said application having been 
given and published as required by sec- 
tion 4 of the Federal Water power act, full 
opportunity having been given for all in- 
terested parties to be heard, and no ap- 
plication for said project or in conflict 
therewith having been filed by any State 
or municipality: and it appearing that said 
project can be developed into and adapted 
to a comprehensive scheme of improve- 
ment and utilization for the purposes of 
navigation, of water-power development 
and of other beneficial public uses; the 
commission authorized the issuance of 
preliminary permit for a period expiring 
June 26, 1927, subject to the provisions 

said act, to the rules and regulations 
of the commission pursuant thereto, and 
to the following special conditions: 

(A) That the permittee shall make pro- 
files showing the controlled and the un- 
controlled slopes of the water surface be- 
tween said dam and Logansport for vari- 
ous discharges between low and flood stage 
and shall submit the same to the commis- 
sion, togethér with the computations and 
data on which said profiles are based, at 
the time of filing application for license. 

(B) That the permittee shall, in the 
preparation of its plans, make provision 
for the construction by the United States 
at some future date of a lock and ap- 
purtenant navigation facilities at said dam. 
the general design of such lock and ap- 
purtenances to bein accordance with in 
structions to be given by the District En- 
gineer, U. S. Engineer Office, Louisville, 
Kentucky. 

Special Conditions Imposed. 

(C) That, if issued, the license shall con- 
tain the following special conditions: 

(1) If and when the United States shall 
undertake to provide navigation facilities 
at said dam, the licensee shall cenvey to 
the United States, free of cost, such of 
its lands and rights of way, and such right 
of passage through its dam or other struc- 
tures, and permit such control of pools as 





| 
surrendered in 


Railroads 





' 


may be required to complete such naviga- | 


tion facilities. 

(2) The licensee shal! furnish free of cost 
to the United States power for the opera- 
tion of such navigation facilities, whether 
canstructed by the licensee or 


by 
ited States. 


the 


(3) The operations of the licensee, so far | tric Company 
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Reduction in Grain 


I. C. C. Hearings- 





Rates 





Freight Rates 


To Gulf Ports Found Not Justifved 


ommission Orders Sus- 


pended Schedules Cancelled. 


A proposed reduction in proportional 
rates en grain and grain products, in car- 
Mo., Beau- 


Texas, 


loads, Kansas City, to 


Port 


from 


mont and Arthur, and New 


Orleans, La., and points taking New Or- 


leans rates, for export, was found not jus- 
tified by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 


sion in a decision just issued. Com- 


missioner J. B. Campbell dissented. The 


rates which had been suspended were or- 


dered cancelled. The decision, reached on 
July 20, was based on the ground that it 
would “inevitably lead to a disruption of 


the grain rate structure, with marked ef- 


fects on distribution and marketing.” 

By 
March 28, 1926, the Kansas City Southern, 
Fort 


schedules filed to become effective 


in connection with @ Texarkana & 
1 


Smith, Texas & acific, and Louisiana | 


Railway & Navigation Company, proposed 


to reduce the proportional rates on grain 


' and grain products, in carloads, from Kan- 


sas City, Kans.-Mo., to Beaumont and Port 
Gretna, 
i. Por 
other 


Arthur, Texas, and New Orleans, 


Port Chalmette, and Westwego, 
export. Upon protests of 
respondent operating 
City to the Gulf of Mexico and in western 
trunk-line central of the 
Mississippi- Warrior Service, Federal Barge 
and of varigus grain shipping inter- 
and 


carriers 


than from Kansas 


and territories, 
Line, 
ests at St. Louis, Mo., Wichita, Kans., 
the operation of the schedules 
suspended until July 26, 1926 The 
Board of Trade of Kansas City, Mo., sup- 
ports the sched. 
ules, While the Omaha Grain Exchange of 
Omaha, Nebr., St. Joseph Grain Exchange 
of St. Joseph, Mo., and the Boards of Trade 
of Sioux City, Iowa, and Atchison, 
favor the proposed reductions, provided 
made from those 





elsewhere, 
was 


respondent in proposed 


Kans., 


similar reductions are 
points to preserve the present differentials 
over Kansas City. The proposed rates are 
not published to apply to Galveston, Hous 
ton, Texas City, or Orange, Texas, for the 
that the ports 
apparently declined to concur in the pro 
posed reduction. Respondent 
to carry the same basis of rates to those 
ports as to Port Arthur and New Orleans 
whenever in the 
maintenance of such 
No Joint Rates In Effect. 

The report by Division 2 of the commis- 

sion says, in part: 


reason lines serving those 


was willing 


connections concur 


rates. 


its 


Respondent does not reach the grain 
ficlds of Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado 
and no joint rates from those fields are in 
effect in connection with respondent's line 
at Kansas City, except from points on the 
Union Pacific, St. Joseph & Grand Island, 
and Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, here- 
inafter called the Burlington, which lines 
do not extend to the guif. The Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific, hereinafter called 
the Rock Island, Missouri Pacific, ang the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, hereinafter 
called the Santa Fe, serve the grain fields 
of the States named and maintain rates on 
grain to the gulf for export. On 
considerable of this grain, especially from 
points on the Rock Island and 
Pacific, transit arrangements are in effect 
at Kansas City under the through rates 
from producing points to the gulf. Re- 
spondent, in an endeavor to attract export 
grain to its line at Kansas City, haus for 
several years maintained 
proportional export 


ports 


Missouri 


so-called 
from 


open 
rates Kansas 
City to Port Arthur, New Orleans, and 
other gulf ports. It has also maintained 
variable proportional rates from Kansas 
City to the gulf ports applicable on grain 
from points on the Rock Island the 
Missouri Pacific which rates are substan- 
tially the equivalent of the transit balances 


and 


from Kansas City to the gulf over the 
Rock Island or the Missouri Pacific de- 
pendent upon the point of production. The 
testimony was confined principally to the 
rates on wheat, as that commodity is 
Shipped for export from Kansas City in 


far greater volume than any of the other 
grains or grain products under considera- 
tion. 
Cancellation Was Proposed. 

Respondent presénted its case on the 
theory that the so-called open proportional 
rate on wheat from Kansas City to gulf | 
ports for export would be reduced under 
the proposed schedules from 30.5 cents to 


27.5 cents. The only so-called open pro- 
portional rate now in effect on wheat, 


originating at points in Kansas, Nebraska 
and Colorado, from Kansas City to gulf 
ports in connection with respondent's line 
is a rate of 30.5 cents applicable on such 
traffic as has its origin on the St. Louis- 
San Francisco, Missouri-Kansas-Texas, St. 
Joseph & Grand Island, Union Pacific, and 
the Burlington. The schedules under sus- 
pension propose to cancel those rates on 
grain from points on the lines of the last 
three carriers named. They were canceled 
on July 10, 1926, on grain from points on 
the Santa Fe. Reductions from only 18 
a 
as they affect the use, storage. and dis- 
charge from storage of the water of the 
Wabash River, shall at all times be con- 
trolled by such reasonable rules and regu- 
lations as the Secretary of War may pre- 
scribe in the interest of navigation and 
as the Federal Power Commission may pre- 
scribe in the interest of flood control and 
of the fullest practicable utilization of the 
waters of said river for power purposes. 

(4) The issuance of a permit for said prej- 
ect shall not result in increasing the net 
investment nor the pre-license cost thereof, 
in case a license is issued therefor, over 
the amount such ifvestment or prelicense 
cost would have been had the project re- 
mained in the possession and under the 
name of John A. Shafer (project No. 468), 
the president of said Wabash Hydro-Blec- 





origins are proposed as to rates from 


points on the St. Louis-San Francisco and 


the Missouri-Kansas-Texas. The principal 


issue, therefore, relates to the reductions 


in the varying proportionals, which depend 


upon the points of origin, from 


City to gulf ports 


The proposed varying proportional rates 


from Kansas City to the gulf ports named 


will not in the majority of instances reduce 


the Kansas City combination below the 


through rates from the grain-producing 


points on the Rock Island and the Missouri 


Pacific to gulf ports, but from many points 


on those lines in northern Kansas, Ne- 
braska, and Colorado these proportionals 
combined with the rates to Kansas City 


would reduce the through rates to the ex 
tent of 0.5 to 3.5 cents. 


Meet Keen Competition. 


Respondent states that the proposed 
schedules are also designed to meet keen 
competition over the rail-and-lake and 


rail-lake-and-rail routes from Kansas City 


through the port of Montreal, Canada. In 


recent years the movement from Kansas 


City and other western grain markets 


through the port of Montreal has substan 


tially testified that 
the movement of export wheat from Kan 
sas City through Montreal during the sea- 
1924-1925 was heavy. The rail rate 
City to Chicago, M1., 
Manitowoc, Wis., on wheat 
According to the record the 
lake rates and the Canadian rail rates are 
variable and are reduced to a considerable 
extent during the harvest of the wheat 
crop in the Southwest when the lake car- 
of this traffic to Mon 
indicates that the 
to Mon- 


increased Witnesses 


son of 


from Kansas and 
Milwaukee and 


is 17.5 cents. 


riers move much 
The 


average lake 


evidence 
rate from 
treal is not higher than § cents per bushel, 
or 13.3 per 100 pounds In 
months the average lake rate is as low as 
5.88 to 7 per 9.8 to 11.6 
cents per 100 pounds. One witness stated 
that the rate recent 
seasons of shipments averaged 6.25 cents 
per bushel, or 10.4 cents -per 100 pounds. 
Respondent that the rate from 
Kansas City to’ Montreal, including insur- 
ance, does not exceed 32.5 cents, while the 
proportional rate from the same market to 
the gulf is 30.6 cents and the ocean rate 
from Montreal to United Kingdom ports is 
6.6 cents less than from the gulf ports. 


treal. 
Chicago 


cents some 


cents bushel, or 


uverage lake during 


shows 


Claim of Barge Line. 

The Federal Barge Line asserts that the 
establishment of the proposed rates would 
impair its wheat traffic by creating rail 
rates so low that protestant would be un- 
able to secure export traffic from 
the affected territory. As stated the rail- 
from Kansas City and 
Omaha to gulf ports is 25 cents, while the 
proposed 
most 


grain 
and-barge rate 


from 
instances 27.5 


rates Kansas City are in 
Protestant 
points out, that in connection with the rail- 
and-barge rate from both Kansas City and 
Omaha to New Orleans an elevator charge 
of 1.7 added at St. and 
Cairo, increasing the through charge to 
26.7 cents. Respondents absorb the eleva- 
tion charge of about 2.08 at Port 
Arthur. Delivery would thus be effected 
to shipside at that point under the pro- 
posed rates at a net charge 1.28 cents less 
than the rail-and-barge route from 
Kansas City or Omaha to New Orleans. 
However, respondent states that Port Ar- 
thur is laboring under a disadvantage as 
compared with New Orleans because of 
limited facilities at and vessel space from 
that port. 
from would 
be 0.8 cent higher than the charge by rail 
and barge and if the present relationship 
City 


cents. 


cents is Louis 


cents 


over 


The proposed rate of 27.5 cents 


Kansas City to New Orleans 


to Kansas continued from 
the the latter point 
would exceed the rail-and-barge charge by 
1.8 cents 


were 


Omaha rate from 


This protestant states that if respondent 
is permitted to reduce its proportional 
rates from Kansas City to the extent of 3 
cents to meet the transit balances of other 
carriers out of Kansas City, it must either 
cease to function carrier of 
grain from Missouri River crossings or it 
must reduce rates to New Orleans to 
8.5 cents from St. Louis and 7 cents from 
Cairo. This reduction, it is asserted, would 
mean a reduction in ton-mile earnings to 
about 1.5 mills, based upon the average 
haul of 1,000 miles and without equaling 
the water miles to rail would 
reduce earnings on $2 to 
$1.50 per ton. 


as a public 


its 


miles, 
grain 


and 


its from 


Consequences of Action. 

The barge line is also apprehensive that 
the proposed schedules would impel the 
protesting rail carriers to reduce their pro- 
portional rate of 18 cents on wheat from 
St. Louis to New Orleans, about 700 miles, 
earning now only 5.14 mills. 

A carrier may properly initiate rates to 
meet competitive conditions so long as 
such rates are lawful. While the rates 
here proposed do not seem to be violative 
of either sections 1 or 3 of the act apply- 
ing the usual standards, we must of neces- 
sity consider the probable consequences of 
our action. The record before us is nar- 
row. The proceeding was submitted to us 
without oral argument, and, because of its 
nature, must law be disposed of ex. 
peditiously. Approval of the schedules be- 
fore us will inevitably lead to a disruption 
of the grain rate structure, have marked 
effects upon distribution and marketing, 
the extent of which we can not adequately 
foresee, and must of necessity impair the 
revenues of the carriers and their ability 
to render satisfactory service. In Trunk- 
Line and Ex-Lake Iron Ore Rates, 69 I. 
Cc. C. 689, 611, we said: 


by 


a [To be continued in the issue of July 29.) - 
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DAILY STATEMENT 
Receipts and Expenditures 
of the 


U. S. Treasury 


At Close of Business, July 24. 





Receipts. 
receipts 
Internal-revenue receipts 

Income tax 
Mise. internal revenue 
Miscellaneous receipts 


$1,751,801.04 


962,302.38 
1.444,334.83 
561,281.53 
4.719,719.78 
217,934,881.03 


Total receipts 
Balance previous day 


ordinary 


Total hae 222 (654,600.81 
Expenditures. 

General expenditures $2 .433.461.95 

Interest on public debt 282,705.50 

Refunds of receipts 575,567.03 

Panama Canal 8,247.07 


Operations in special a 


counts 139,704.98 
Adjusted service certificates 
fund 26,875.00 


Civil service retirement fund 


Investment of trust fund 


8,874.86 
200 479.17 


Total ordinary expendi 
tures 3,659 421.42 
Public debt expenditures 
chargeable against ordi 
nary receipts 2 500,000.00 
Other public debt expendi 
tures 399,507.60 


Balance today 216,095,671.79 


Total 654,600.81 





Advance Reported 
In General Level of 
Business Activity 


Federal Reserve Board Sum- 
marizes Business Conditons 
for the Month of 
June. 


(Continued from Page 1.] 


q 


corresponding month of 1925. Declines 


took place June in and 


of 


in employment 


pay rolls all textile industries, 
woolen and worsted goods and men's cloth- 
ing. and some of these industries were less 
active than at any time since 1924. Build- 
ing awarded June were 
slightly less than in May and for the first 
time since early in 1925 were smaller than 
in the corresponding month of the preced- 
ing year. 

Crop reports issued by the Department 
of Agriculture indicated a slight improve 
ment during June. The composite condi- 
tion of afl July 1 was reported 
at 6.4 per cent below the average July 
condition during the last 16 The 
production of winter wheat was estimated 
at 568,000,000, or 172,000,000 more than 
in 1925, and that of spring wheat at 200,- 
000.000, or 71,000,000 less than last year. 
A production of 2,661,000,000 bushels of 
corn, 8.3 per cent less than last year, 
is indicated in the report. Cotton 
production, on the basis of July 16 condi- 
tion, was estimated at 15,368,000 bales, 
718,000 bales than the production 
last year. 

Volume of Trade Greater. 

Trade—Total of wholesale and 
retail trade in June was larger than for 


except 


contracts during 


crops on 


years. 


or 
same 


or 


of 


less 


volume 


the same month in 1925. Department 
store sales declined seasonally in June, 
and wholesale trade in all leading lines, 


except groceries, alsv decreased during the 
month. Sales of order 
creased more than usual in June, and were 
5 per cent larger than in June, 1925. 
Stocks of merchandise carried by whole- 
sale firms at the end of June were smaller 
than a year earlier Department 
continued to reduce their stocks, and their 
inventories, been considerably 
above last year's level earlier in the year, 
were at the end of June only about 1 per 
cent largér than a year ago. Freight car 
loadings showed seasonal increases during 
June and continued through the first half 
of July at higher levels than in previous 


mail houses in- 


stores 


which had 


years. Loadings of grains in the south- 
western States have been particularly 
large. 

Prices—The general level of wholesale 
prices, according to the index of the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics, inereased from 


May to June by Jess than half of one per 
cent. Prices of livestock and meats 
vanced, and there small increases 
for silk, petroleum prvducts, nonferrous 
metals, and and drugs. Price 
decreases occurred in grains, cotton, té@x- 
tiles, building materials, and house fur- 
nishings. In the first two weeks of July 
prices of grains, flour, cotton, wool, and 
hides increased, while those of cattle, hogs, 
silk, and rubber declined. 

Bank Credit—Loans and investments of 
member banks in leading cities at the end 
of June were in larger volume than at any 
previous time, and after declining during 
the first half of July were still $900,000,000 
above the level of a year ago. Of this in- 
crease about $385,000,000 was in loans on 
securities, $340,000,000 in commercial loans, 
and $175,000,000 in investments. Since the 
beginning of 1926 an in commer- 
cial loans together with the growth of in- 
vestments has more thun offset the reduc- 
tion in loans on securities. 

The demand for credit at the end of 
the fiscal year and the increased currency 
requirements over the holiday were re- 
flected in a growth of member bank bor- 
rowing at the reserve banks and on July 
7 total discounts were near gthe highest 


ad- 
were 


chemicals 


increase 


point of the year. With the return of 
currency from circulation after the holi- 
day, discounts declined, and on July 21 
were in about the same Volume as in 


the last half of June. The reserve bantks’ 
holdings of acceptances and of United 
States securities changed little during the 
period, and the total volume of reserve 
bank credit outstanding in the third week 
of July was close to the June level. 

Money market conditions were firmer in 
July as indicated chiefly by inereases in 
fates on call and time security loans 
fates on acceptances and Onf commercial 
paper were aiso slightly higher. 


t 


Water 


Power 


Santa Fe Authorized to Acquire 
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Railroad Men Tell’ 


Control of the New Mexico Central\| Of Revenues Lost 


Empowered by I. C. C. to Buy Capital Stock and 


Lease Pro perty. 





Acquisition of the control by the Atchi 
Topeka & of 


Mexico Central Railway is authorized 


son, Santa Fe Railway the 


New 


in a report just made public by the Inter- 


state Commerce Commission. Commis- 


sioner Eastman dissented fro mthe majority 


report. The full text of the report follows: 
The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Rail 
Way Company, a carrier engaged in the 


transportation of passengers and 
Subject to the act, hereinafter called the 
Santa Fe, on May 24, 1926, filed with 
an application under paragraph (2) of se 
tion 5 of the act for authority to acquire 
control of the New Central Rail 
way Company, hereinafter styled the New 
Mexico Central, of 
stock, and lease 
of railroad. held 

23, 1926. the granting 
the to 
The Corporation 
Commission New 


property 


us 


Mexico 





by capital 

line 
June 
of 


us 


purchase 
for authority to its 
Hearing 
No objection 


was 
to 
been 
the State 
of 


proposed 


on 


application has 
Governor 
of 
approved 
the 


presented 
and 
the State 
the 

that 


Mexico 
have 
with such approval shall 
not to 
donment by the applicant of the operation 
of of the line of the New 
Mexico nor to the abandonment 
of a investigation of 
portation the State of 
Mexico, pending in Docket No. 
The of the New Mexico Central 
tends from Santa Fe to 
the State New 
about 116 miles. At 
with the of 
Denver & Grande 
Company. 
the El 
under 


acquisition 
proviso 
be construed the aban 


as consent 


any portion 
Central, 
proceeding of trans- 

New 
17800. 


service in 
now 
line ex 
both in 
distance of 
Fe it connects 
the 


Torrance, 
of Mexico, a 
Santa 
lines the 
Rio Railroad 
At connects with 
& Southwestern now 
of the Southern Pacific 
authority given in 
& Southwestern System, 

The line of the New 
Mexico Central is also intersected by lines 
of the Santa Fe at Willard, 
distant 22 respectively, 
from Santa 


Road Indebted $580,000. 


applicant and 





Western 
Torrance it 
Paso 
the 
Company. 
trol of El 
ve & © C,, 


system, 
control 
under Con 
Paso 


me. 


Kennedy and 
miles and 80 miles, 


Fe. 


The New Mexico Central 
under 


was incor- 
the 


1918 and is a carrier engaged in the trans 


porated laws of Delaware in 
portation of passengers and property sub- 
ject to the act. It has outstanding capital 
$410,900, of which 
by the Metropolitan 
The remaining $900 of 
directors qualifying 
applicant to pay 
$700.000 in cash 


stock amounting to 
$410,000 is 


Company, 


owned 
Ine. 
held 
The 


stock is by as 


shares. proposes 
for the stock held by the 
Inc., to 
to the applicant free and 
encumbrance. The New 


bonds 


Metropolitan 
be turned 
of 


Company, which is 
over 


all 
Central 


clear 
has no outstanding 


the Metropolitan Com- 


Mexico 

but is indebted to 

pany, Inc., in the amount of about $580,000 
,on open account or demand notes. The 
latter company has advanced moneys to 
liquidate the obligations of the New Mex- 
ico Central from time to time. 

The proposed lease, a copy of which is 

| 

! 


filed of record, is for the period of 10 
years, and from year to year thereafter, 
subject to termination by 
upon 90 days’ notice. 
other things, that the lessee shall 
during the term of the lease all interest 
which accrues during said term upon evi- 


either party 
It provides, among 


waive 


dences of indebtedness of the lessor owned 
by, or upon indebtedness to, the lessee, it 
being understood and provided that inter- 
est properly chargeable to capital account 
on the books of the léssor for moneys ad- 
vanced by 
The 


(a) 


the lessee shall not be waived. 
lessee shall pay for the lessor 
all interest which during term 
shall accrue upon any indebtedness which 
shall be 
written 
owned 


to or 
said 


incurred by the lessor with the 


consent of the lessee and shall be 


by parties other than the lessee; 


(b) all taxes, assessments, and Governmen- 
which shall 


tal charges during said 


due 


term 


accrue or become the demised 


thereof under 
of the 
any county, city, town, 


upon 


premises, or any part 


States, or 


any 
the United State 


Mexico, or 


law of 
of New 
township, or other municipal subdivision 
of 


rentals 


therein, or 
(ec) all 


lessor 


any other lawful authority; 


which the 
during 
agreement 
the demised railroad 
turned to the 

relating the of 
facility or apurtenance of the demised rail- 
road, under any lease ©r agreement 
which during said term may be made by 
the lessor with the written consent of the 
les8ee; (d) all expenses necessarily incurred 
by the lessor for the purpose of maintain- 
ing and perpetuating its organization. The 
lessee may make extensions, additions, and 


and other sums 
liable to 


lease or 


shall become pay 
under 


the date 


said term 
existing 


be 


any 
on 
lessee for 


any 


shall 
operation, 


over 
to use 


or 


betterments to the demised railroad and 
the lessor agrees upon the termination of 
the lease to reimburse 


other 


without 
interest chargeable to 
all moneys expended 
No specific amount is 


the lessee, 
than 
capital account, for 
for such purposes. 

to be paid as rental. 

Road Reported Running at Loss. 

of record, 
net income 
1921, 
the 


interest 


According to statements filed 
the New Mexico Central had a 
of $123,420.55 
that 


but in 
United 
For the 
deficit 
deficit 
deficit 


1925, a 


for the year 
collected from 
States Government $164,309.50 
year 1922, however, it 
of $77,509.87; for 
of $72,901.19: for 
of $77,779.11; and 
deficit of $78,856.89. Its balance sheet for 
March 31, 1926, shows a profit 
balance of $582,004.37. 

Evidence introduced 
Fe tending to that, 
the losses from operation suffered by 
New Mexico Central, the operation of 
line part of the Santa 
may be profitable. It is 
the 


of 


year it 


suffered a 
1923, a 
1924, a 
the year 


the. year 
the year 
for 





and loss 
debit 
was the Santa 
notwithstanding 
the 
the 


system 


by 
show 


as a Fe 
proposed to 
line part of the Pecos 
the Santa Fe, 
mileage of that division to 627.99 miles 
Applicant estimates that expenditures of 
the New Mexico Central amounting to $36, 
297.24 would have been saved 
had the line been operated as a part of 


the Santa Fe aystem. and that with nor- 


op- 
Di 
increasing the 


erate as a 


vision 


per annum 











mal business the saving will reach at least 
$50,000 per annum. Additional advantages 
will the supply of equip- 
ment and other facilities by the Santa Fe 
and in the supplies It is 
testified that Fe can the 
of the Central ad- 
Vantage in 
10 cars a 


acerue through 
purchase of 
the Santa 


New Mexico 


use 
line to 
handling to 
fcoal 


saving a 


approximately 8 
for Division 
haul 
and 
line 
the 
thus 


day o Pecos 
90-mile 
both 


can 


points, thereby 
two terminals for 

Also that it 
advantage 
of ‘breaks in 
expediting the 


loads 
the 

purposes 

Santa 


Santa 


through 
empties, 
to 
event 


use 
detour 
the 
handling of 
During the period 
inclusive, the Santa 
ranging from 
to about $44,000,000 and 
December 31, 1925, it had a corporate sur 
plus of $293,340,702.89, of which only $86, 
900,072.06 uppropriated 


for in 
Fe, 
Fe busi- 
1921 to 
enjoyed a 
$39.000,- 


ness 
1925, 
net 
000 


from 
Fe 
income about 


per year, on 


Was surplus 


testified 
period 
between 


It was the Federal 


some 


that during 


control there was competi 
the Santa Fe and the New 
Mexico Central for Colorado traffic, 
Santa Ie the 
to Torrance, thence 
& Southwestern to El 
but that there is 


between the 


tion 
which 
via New 
Central 


Paso 


was routed over 
Mexico 
| 
and other 
little competition 


present. 


over 
the Paso 
points; very 


lines at 


for 
upon 
Bureau 


A valuation witness 
testified that, 
report of our 
1916, with the 
value of the property covered by 
excepting land, 
1926. Adding 


and 


the 
the engineering 
of Valuation 
use of an 


applicant 
based 
as of 
average price 
the lease 
May 31 


ad 


Was $2,726,552 on 
actual expenditures 
betterments the 
lion date would produce a total of $2, 
806.511. Adding the 1916 value of land 
as determined by the Bureau of Valuation 
further total to $2,871,266. 
The witness testified that he had examined 


for 


ditions since valua 


increases the 


the property and that it is in fairly good 
condition. Nothing contained in this re- 
port should be construed as a finding of 
value. 


Acquisition Held in Public Interest. 

Upon the facts presented, we find that 
the acquisition by the Santa Fe of control 
of the New Mexico Central by 
of capital stock und of its railroad by lease 
will be in the public interest, and 
the terms and conditions of such 
tion just and reasonable. Our ap- 
is given upon condition that the 
Fe shall not sell, pledge, or other- 
wise dispose of the capital stock of the 
New Mexico Central to be acquired by it, 
or any part thereof, without 


purchase 


that 
acquisi- 
are 
proval 
Santa 


our consent 

An appropriate order will be issued. 

Eastman, chairman, dissenting: 

My reasons for dissenting are, not that 
I object on ifs merits to what is 
proposed, but that it seems to me clearly 
a consolidation of the two carriers into 
a single system for ownership and opera- 
tion which we are without authority to 
approve under paragraph (2) of section 5 
of the interstate commerce act. 


here 


ORDER. 

At a session of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, Division 4, held at its office 
in Washington, D. C., on the 30th day of 
June, A. D. 1926: 

Finance Docket No. 5546. 
Control of New Mexico Central Ry. Co. by 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. Co. 

A hearing in this proceeding and investi 
gation of the matters and things involved 
therein having been had, and said division 
having, on the date hereof, made and filed 
# report containing its findings of fact 
and conclusions thereon, which said report 


is hereby referred to and made a part 
hereof: 
It is ordered, That the acquisition by 


the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway 
Company of control of the New Mexico 
Central Railway Company by purchase of 
capital stock, as described in its applica 
tion and the report aforesaid, be, and the 
same is hereby, approved and authorized. 

It is further ordered, That the Atchison. 
Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Company be, 
and it is hereby, authorized to acquire con- 
trol of the railroad of the New Mexico 
Central Railway Company in accordance 
With the terms of the lease destcribed in 
its application and in the report afore- 
said: Provided, however, and the authori- 
zation herein given is upon the express 
condition, that the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Railway Company shall not sell, 
pledge, or otherwise dispose of the capital 
stock of the New Mexico Central Railway 
Company to be acquired by it, or any part 
thereof, without the consent of this com- 
mission. 

By the commission, division 4. 

[Seal] GEORGE B. McGINTY, 

Secretary. 


President Defers Appointment 
Of Assistant Secretaries 


[By Telegraph.] 

Executive Offices, Paul Smith's, July 27. 
—Appointment of an Assistant Secretary 
of the Treasury to fill the vacancy left 
by Makenzie Moss’ elevation to a judicial 
position will await the return from Europe 
of Secretary of the Treasury Mellon, it 
was announced on July 27 at the summer 
White House. The President did not re- 
ceive any recommendations from Mr. Mel- 
lon prior to his departure, it was said, 
and he is desirious that the Secretary look 
over the field of candidates for the posi- 
tion 

The official also said the 
President expects to defer appointment of 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce 
charge of civil aeronautics. Most of the 
work in this field now before the de- 
partment consists of mapping out air lines 
and tightening them, in conjunction with 
War and Departments. The 
former has loaned the Department of Com- 
merce @ man to handle its part of the 
work and Secretary Hoover, as an engi- 
neer, the spokesman said, is fully equipped 
to supervise it 


spokesman 


an in 


the Navy 


To Competing Buses 


Witness Proposes That Estab- 
lished Carriers Be Allowe 
to Provide Additional 


a ° 
Service. 
[Continued from Page 1.] 
der through ticketing arrangements, this 
case being in the Black Hills, where a 
short rail line was abandoned due to the 
advent of bus competition. 


A picture of transportation conditions in 


Indiana since the entrance into the trans 
portation field of the bus and truck was 
presented by representatives of several 


electric railway lines in that State. 

In southern Indiana, said C. L. Henry, of 
the Indianapolis and Cincinnati Traction 
are some ten bus lines and six 
truck lines operating in competition with 
rail The Indiana Public Service 
Commission has paid little attention to the 
effect of the new competition on existing 
carriers in acting upon applications for 
certificates to operate bus and truck lines. 

This, he added, was due in part to the 
recent enactment of legislation placing the 
motor under the jurisdiction. of 
the commission, operators who had already 
begun highway service being granted cer- 
tificates automatically. 


Company, 


carriers, 


carriers 


Other witnesses testified that the num: 
ber of truck operators doing business un- 
der certificates granted them is far. -out- 
numbered by those operating without au- 
thority of any kind. 
Additional Service By Railroads. 

The failroads in 

suffered a 


Northern Indiana have 
passenger revenues of 
two million dollars annually due to "bas 
competition, said Charles W. Chase, Vice 
President of the Chicago South Shore ane 
Southbend Railway and electric line, that 
amount being approximately the gross 
revenue of the bus lines rynning in that 
portion of the State. Ninety-five bus linés 
compete with the railroad lines in this ter- 
ritory he said. 


loss in 


The public, according to Mr. Chase, 
seems to prefer the comfort and conve- 
nience of the buses, and for this reason 
the service will probably continue to ex- 
pand, although the operations of those 
now in the ficld have not been profitable. 


He contended that the established car- 
riers should be permitted to furnish the 
additional service made possible by the 


buses, coordinating bus service with that 
of their rail lines. 

Tomorrow the bus and truck operators 
will be given a hearing followed by the 
testimony of shippers and others. The 
hearings will then be moved to St. Paul, 
Portland, San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
Denver, Detroit, New York, Asheville, -Dal- 
las, Kansas City, and Washington. The 
entire taking of testimony at,these points 


will require two months 
Seven State Banks 
Given Trust Powers 





One Institution Closed and An- 
other Withdraws From Fed- 
eral Reserve System. 


Authority to exercise trust powers was 
granted to seven State banking institu- 
having membership in the Federal 
Reserve System during the week ending 
July 24, the Federal Reserve Board .am 
nounced. One State bank withdrew from 
the system in the same werk and there 
were no banks admitted to membership. 


tions 


The Board's announcement of changes 
of State bank membership in the system 
follows: 

Change of title—The Citizens Trust Ce., 
Savannah, Ga., has changed its title to 
Citizens Bank and Trust Co. 

Closed—Bank of Louisville, 


Ga. 


Louisvillé, 


of State members—The 
Farmers Bank, Cheraw, S. 
consolidated with the Bank of 
Cheraw, Cheraw, 8S. C. 

Converted to national bank—The Ameri- 
can Bank, Union Springs, Ala., has con- 
verted into the american National Bank 


Consolidation 
Merchants and 


c., has 


cf Union Springs. 

Voluntary withdrawal—Marathon County 
Bank, Wausau, Wis. 

Permission granted to exercise trust 
powers—First National Bank, Peterboro, 
N. H.; National Bank of Derby Line, 
Derby Line, Vt.; Albuquerque National 
Bank, Albuquerque, N. Mex.; First Na- 


tional Bank in Roton, Raton, New Mex.; 
Austin National Bank, Austin, Texas; 
First National Bank, Pomona, Calif., and 
First National Bank, Burlington, Wash. 






















E invite inquiry 
regarding facil- 
ities and securities of 
the Associated Gas and 
Electric Systém. 
Founded in 1852 
Properties m 12 eastern 
states serving 340,000 
consumers in  well- 
established public utility 
territories with 2,000- 
000 population. 





Associated Gas and 
Electric Company 


Incorporated in 1906 


Paid up Capital and Surplus 
$35,000,000 


61 Broadway New York 
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Variance Permittéd 


: Between Complaint 
_ And Proof at Trial 


Does Not Constitute Error, 
Circuit Court Decides, If 
Discrepancy Did Not 
Mislead Defendant. 


oo 
AMBRICAN CREOSOTE WorRKS Vv. WREN; Cir- 


curr Court oF APPEALS, FIFTH CIRCUIT. 

(No, 4753.) 

Description, in plaintiff's petition, of. the 
defective part of a locomotive crane as the 
fire box, as causing the damage com- 
plained of, where the evidence tended to 
show that the part was a defective ash 
pan, was not a substantial variance, 
tording to the opinion of the Circuit Court 
of Appeals, Fifth Circuit, in the appeal of 
American Creosote Works, Inc., plaintiff 
‘in error, v. William M. Wren, defendant 
in error. 


4 
ac- 


A statement of the case and full text 


of the opinion follow: 


Grror to the District Court of the United 
States for the Eastern District of 
Louisiana. 

William B. Grant for plaintiff“€n error. 

Rene A. Viosca (Sanders, Baldwin and 
Hefpel, on the brief) for defendant in 
error. 

Before Walker, 
cuit judges: 

Foster, circuit judge: In 


Bryan and Foster, cir- 


this case de- 


fendant in error, plaintiff below, brought | 
suit to recover for damages to a pile drivér | 


and a floating pile driver and barge al- 
leged to have beén caused by a fire which 
occurred through the negligence of plain- 
tiff in error, defendant below. 


District Court. 
Negligence Alleged. » 


The fire destroyed a dock belonging to 


defendant to which the floating pile driver 
and barge were moored on which the 
other pile driver was stored in a knocked- 
down condition. In substance, the negli- 
gence alleged was that at the time of the 
fire defendant was operating a locomotive 
crane on the wharf and as the result of a 
defective fire box, which was loose, fire 
was continuously dropping on the freshly 
built creosoted wharf and defendant's em- 


ployes continued to operate the defective | 
notwithstanding Knowl- | 


locomotive crane, 
edge of its condition, and the danger from 
fire. As a further ground of negligence it 
was alleged that defendant had made no 
provision whatsoever for fire protection 
on or about the wharf and that if such 
provision had been made damage to plain- 
tiff's property might have been avoided. 
The answer denied liability and set up 
affirmatively that the engine on the crane 
belonging to defendant was equipped with 
a properly designed ash pan under the 
grate to catch hot coals; that the crane 
was in charge of an experienced and com- 


petent crew which had been given specific | 


instructions, to watch for any live coals 
that might accidentally spill out of the 
ash pan; and that they exercised extreme 
care and diligence in carrying out the 
said instructions. 

Judgment Found for Plaintiff. 

The case was tried to a jury and 
sulted in a verdiéet for plaintiff on which 
judgment was entered. Various errors are 
assigned, of which onl¥ a few need be 
noticed. 

In various forms defendant 
the direction of a verdict in its favor. 
Error is assigned to the denial of these 
motions. 

There is no doubt that the property of 
plaintiff was damaged by a fire which was 
caused by live coals dropping on the wharf 
and there was proof to prima facie show 
the amount of loss. As to the negligence 
of defendant there was testimony from 
several witnesses tending to show that the 
boiler and fire box of the crane was not 
equipped with an ash pan but had a piece 
of tin fastened under it in an insecure 
manner so that hot coals were continyally 
dropping from it and that several small 
fires had occurred on the wharf for that 
reason before the fire that destroyed the 
wharf. There was evidence to the 
trary from other but the 
flict of testimony matter 
jury and was properly left to it. 

Defendant makes the point 
fatal variance between 


moved for 


con- 
con- 
the 


witnesses, 
was a tor 
that there 


Was a the allega- 


tions of the petition that the damage was | *’ 
tion. 


caused through a defective 
the proof tending to show 
caused by a defective ash 


fire box 
that it 
pan. The -dis- 
tinction sought to be made is rather meta- 
physical. The rule variance 
stated by the Supreme Court in Nash vy. 
Towne, ith Wall, page 697, 
adhered to consistently ever since. See 
Washington and Georgetown R. R. v. 
Hickey, 166 U. S. 531; Standard Oil Co. 
v. Brown, 218 U. S. 78; Fuller Co. v. Me- 
Closkey, 228 U. S. 194. 
Rule Covering Variance. 

From the above noted decisions, the rule 
may be epitomized thusly. The proof must 
correspond to the allegations in the decla- 
ration but the requirement in this be- 
half is fulfilled if the substance of the 
declaration is proved. No variance ought 
ever to be regarded as material where the 
allegation and proof substantially corre- 
spows, or where the variance is not of a 
character which could have misled the de- 
fendant at the trial. 

Proof that defendant's crane 
fective is substantial proof that 
the fire box was itself defective as the 
ash pan may be considered to be part of 
the fire box. Further, the defendant could 
not have been misled in as the 
unswer alleged, and it was endeavored to 
be shown, that the fire box was properly 
equipped with an ash pan to catch hot 
coals. 

It was not error to deny the motions for 
a directed verdict. 

Error is assigned to the refusal of the 
court to give certain special charges re- 
quested. 

In the course of the trial testimony was 
offered tending to show that defendant had 
admitted libaility and had included the 
amount of plaintiff's loss in its settlement 
the insurance company. This evi- 
dence was not objected ‘to and defendant 
offered testimony to rebut it. 

Defendant requested the charge. .‘‘that 


and 


aseto was 


had a de- 


ash pan 


this case, 





The parties | 
will be referred to as they appeared in the | 


| tion No. 





| two artists 


re- ' 


o| 


was | 


and has been | 





| water 





J as a 


1918) 


Circuit 
Courts of Appeal 


the adjustment of the loss with the insur- 
ance company has nothing to do with the 
loss suffered by plaintiff nor the liability 
of defendant.” 

Charge to Jury Cited. 

The court clearly charged the jury in 
substance that the plaintiff at the time of 
the fire was a mere licensee; that he was 
there for his own interest and assumed the 
risk as to the safety of the wharf; that 
defendant owed him no duty to protect 
him against loss and did not insure him 
against loss; that it was necessary for 
plaintiff to prove that the fire occurred 
through the negligence of defendant, and 
that the admission of liability sought to 
be shown would not entitle plaintiff to re- 
cover unless negligence was proved. 

The effect of the charge was to submit 
only the question of the negligence of de- 
fendant arising from 
tion of the fire box, and to take away from 
the jury consideration of the evidence rel- 
ative to any admission of liability on the 
part of the defendant in connection with 
the settlement of the loss \with the in- 
surance company and any question as to 
the alleged deficiency in fire apparatus. 
The other charges refused need not be set 
out, as they were unquestionably covered 
by the general charge. It was not error 
to refuse the special charges requested. 

We find no our in the record. 

Affirmed. 

June 30, 1926. 


Avuneular Titles 
Not in Conflict as 


Shirt Trade Marks 


Patent Office Finds Uncle Wil- 
lie and Uncle Fuller Not De- 
ceptively Similar to 
Uncle Sam. 


Full text of decisions of the Patent 
Office in June, installments of which 
appeared in the issues of July 24, 26 
and 27, is continued as follows: 

In the case of Salant & Salant, Inc. v. 
Washington Manufacturing Co., Cancella- 
1141, (51 Ms. Dee. 237), and 
Salant & Salant, Inc. v. Samuel Zalis, Can- 
cellation No. 1144, (151 Ms. Dec. 238), both 


decisions rendered June 21, 1926, Assistant | 


Commissioner Moore held that the prior 
use and registration by Salant & Salant, 
Inc., of New York, N. Y., of the words 
“Uncle Sam,” together with a conventional 
representation of “Uncle Sam,” as a trade 
mark for negligee shirts, work shirts and 
blouses, constituted no ground for cancella- 
tion of the registration by Washington 
Manufacturing Co., of Waterville, 
of the words “Uncle Fuller” as a trade 
mark for work shirts, or the registration 
of Samuel Zelis, of Baltimore, Md., of the 
words “Uncle Willie’ as a trade mark for 
shirts and underwear. 

The grounds of these decisions are that 
the marks are not deceptively similar, 
since “Uncle Sam” is associated in the 
public mind as the personification of the 
United States, whereas “Uncle Fuller” and 
“Uncle Willie’ are merely terms which 
might be applied to any individual and no 
would conceive of the same 
personality for one of these characters. 

In the decision in the Zalis case the 
Assistant Commissioner said: 

“In the public mind there is but one 
‘Uncle Sam’ and he is the United States 
personified. He is an international ce- 
lebrity, familiar to all throughout the 
civilized world by his striking personality 
and unique constume. 

“There is no other 
clearly and distinctly engraved upon the 
public mind. Hardly a day passes that 
he is not portrayed in the public press 
as participating in international affairs. 

“On the other hand, there are many 
Uncle Willies. The term does not charac- 
terize any particular person, or personify 
any particular class. No two artists would 


personality more 


conceive of the same personality for an 


Uncle Willie. 

“But assuming that the term ‘Uncle Wil- 
lie’ does in fact stand for some particular 
person or ciass, still there could be no 
confusion in the public mind between an 
Uncle Willie and Uncle Sam. Uncle Sam 
would never be mistaken for an Uncie 
Willie, nor would an Uncle Willie be mis- 
taken for Uncle One would 
be mistuken or as between 
two power 


Sam. 
confused 
would have no 


who 
the 
of discrimina- 


“The testimony does not establifh any 
such confusion or mistake in the use .of 
the two marks as would justify the can- 
cellation of the registrant's mark.” 

In the cases of Three In One Oil Com- 
pany v. Boston Brass CVompany, (Opposi- 
tions No. 6800 and 6801), and Three In 
One Oil Company v. The Lobl Manu- 
facturing Company, (Opposition No. 6169), 
the three decisions, being rendered 
June 28, 1926,, (151 Ms. Dec. 248 and 
243), Assistant Commissioner Moore 
held that Boston Brass Company, 
of Waltham, Mass., is entitled to register 
the notations “2 in 1” and “3 in. 1” as 
trade marks for boiler relief valves, and 
The Lob] Manufacturing Company, of Mid- 


, dleboro, Mass., is entitled to register the 


notation “3 in 1” as a trade mark for hot- 
bottles, ice bags and _ fountain 
syringes, notwithsthanding the fact that 


the words “Three In One” have been regis- 


tered by the Three 
trade mark 
words constitute 
porate name. 

The grounds of these decisions are that 
the goods of the applicants are not of the 
same descriptive properties as the goods of 
the opposer and that the notations sought 
to be registered are not the corporate name 
of the opposer. 

In his decision in Three In One Oil Com- 
pany v. The Lobl Manufacturing Com- 
pany, the Assistant Commissioner said: 

“But it is equally certain that the mer- 
chandise or goods of the respective parties 
do not have ‘the same descriptive proper- 
ties.’ The applicant's trade mark is for 
hot-water botties, ice bags and fountain 
syringes, in Class 44; whereas, the op- 

| poser’s trade mark is for oil, in Class 15. 

“That the same trade mark may be ap- 
propriated and used by different parties 
where the goods ef the respective parties 


In One Oil Company 
for oil, and that these 


part of opposer's cor- 


the defective condi- | 


} omitting the 


Tenn., 
| 
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Emergency Fleet Corporation Held Not Liable 


~\United States Court Decisions 


For Bill for Repairs Ordered Made on Vessel 


Hin 


Judgment Reversed 
By the Circuit Court 


Finds Corporation Acted as Agent 
of Shipping Board in 
Making Contracts. 


U. S. Suipprnc Boarp EMERGENCY FLEET 
Corp. v. GAaLvestoN Dry Dock & CoN- 
strucTION Co.; Crrcurr CourT OF APPEALS, 
Firtu Circuit. (No. 4713.) 

The United States Shipping Board Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation, when engaging 
for repairs to.a Government-owned ves- 
sel, was acting as agent for the Shipping 
| Board, and the contractor ‘could not look 
to the Fleet Corporation for payment, the 
K Circuit Court of Appeals, Fifth Circuit, 
held in the appeal of the United States 
Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion against the Galveston Dry Dock & 
Construction Company. The judgment of 
the District Court of the United States for 
the Southern District of Texas was re- 
versed. 

A statement of the case and full text 
of the decision follow: 


J. Frank 
the Attorney 
United States 
error. 

Mace Stewart 
(Mace Stewart, 
Clarence Milheiser 
fendant in error. 

Before Walker, 
cuit Judges. 

Walker, Circuit 


Assistant to 
H. M. Holden, 
plaintiff in 


Special 
and 
for 


Staley, 
General, 
Attorney, 


and Albert J.. De Lange 
Albert J. De Lange and 
on the /orief), for de- 


Bryan and Foster, Cir- 


Judge: This was an 


action by the defendant in error, Galves- 


ton Dry Dock and Construction Company 
therein referred to as the plaintiff), against 
the plaintiff in error, United States Ship- 
ping Board Emergency Fleet Corporation 
(herein called the defendant or the Fleet 
Corporation), to recover the amount al- 
leged to be due for work done and ma- 
terial furnished by plaintiff under three 
contracts evidenced by plaintiff's ac- 
ceptance of written orders, dated, respec- 
tively, September 24, 1920, September 25, 
1920, and October 4, 1920; the following 
being a copy of the first mentioned order, 
attached statement of the 
labor and material called for: 
“Authorization to perform work charge- 
able Division of Construction & Repair. 
“United States Shipping Board Emer- 


| gency Fleet Corporation to Galveston Dry 


Dock & Construction Co. Date, September 
24, 1920. You are hereby authorized to 
perform work on the S. S. ‘Latham’ as 


itemized in attached Req. No. G-88-d-21. 





“Work to be performed on time and 
material basis, charged to the account of 
the United Staets Shipping Board, to be 
audited and checked by representatives of 
the comptrollers; statement covering the 
cost to be rendered to the Division of 
Construction & Repair at New Orleans, La. 

“In performing work requested on es 
order, workmanship and materials mus 





be of the very best throughout, and in ne 
case will materials of less weight or 
thickness than the original be allowed for 
the parts replaced, and in every case must 
sete acca aang 
have not the same descriptive properties is 
tion ‘3 in 1’ and in other instances of the 
(American Steel Foundries v. Commissioner 
of Patents, 342 O. G. 711, Us, Bs ). 
s . . 

“And it is the practice of this office to 
register the same mark in the name of 
different persons, firms or corporations 
where the mark is appropriated and used 
for merchandise having different descrip- 
tive properties, as evidenced by the regis- 


i tration of approximately 75 trade marks, 


of which judicial notice may be taken, 
consisting in some instances, of the nota- 
tion 3 in 1 and in other instances of the 
notation ‘2 in 1.’” 

With respect to the applicability of the 
prohibition against the registration of cor- 
porate names, he said: 

“The applicant's mark, consisting of 
the notation ‘3 in 1,’ is not the opposer’s 
complete corporate name, which is “Three 
In One Oil Company.’ The question for 
decision, therefore, is whether such partial 

| appropriation is of such character and ex- 
tent, that under the facts of this particu- 
lar case, it is calculated to deceive or con- 
fuse the public to the injury of the opposer 
corporation * * ®°, 

“The words ‘Three In One’ are not the 
salient and dominant feature of the op- 
poser’s trade name. The opposer's trade 
name is primarily an ‘Oil Company.’ This 
part of the name is the part with which 
the public is first and primarily concerned. 
The words ‘Three In One’ have but a 
qualifying effect. They are subordinate 
to the words ‘Oil Company.’ A qualifying 
word, phrase, or clause may not take the 
place of the subject qualified. 

4nd, after referring to the Simplex case 
and to The Duro Pump & Manufacturing 
Company v. California Cedar Products 
Company, 344 O. G. 1057, App. D. C. 

, he said: 

“In this case, the descriptive properties 
of the goods of the parties are entirely dif- 
ferent, the goods of neither party sug- 
gesting in the remotest degree the goods 
of the other party. And in the Duro case 
the court found that the president of the 
company ‘coined’ the ‘Duro’ 
self. In the’ instant neither 
Three In One Oil Company nor 
decessors in title, the firm of G. 
Company, coined the notation 
(Three In One). * * * 

‘Phe opiloser’s claim that he is entitled 
to the exclusive use of the notation ‘3 
in 1’ (Three In One) is too broad, and is 
not supported by the law as interpreted 
by the Supreme Court. The contention 
that the use of the mark by another, ‘even 
for another class of goods,’ would be cal- 
culated to rob the mark of its distinctive 
character and quality and cause the mark 
to become commonplace, could be made in 
every case in which the same mark is 
registered by different parties upon goods 
having different descriptive properties, and 
if sustained would result in but a single 
registration each This is not 
the law. 

To_be continucd in the issue of July 29. 


word him- 
the 
its pre- 
W. Cole 
"Ss in 2! 


case, 


for mark. 


meet the requirements of the Classification 
Society, the owner or his representative, 
and the Steamboat Inspection Service, 
United States Department of Commerce. 

“No éxtras will be allowed unless cov- 
ered by separate written order duly 
thorized on this form. 


au- 


“While the vessel is undergoing repairs 
or alterations at the contractor’s yard or 
wharf, the contractor shall be held respon- 
sible for and make good at his expense, 
and all-damage of whatsoever nature or- 
and loss to the vessel or- and its equip- 
ment and its movable stores, except 
where such damage or is due to 
causes beyond the contractor's control. 
The contractor is to fully protect the ship 
and owners against any and all claims for 
injury to workmen engaged by him or his 
sub-contractors in carrying out work on 
vessel. 


or- 


loss 


“It is agreed that the work outlined in 
attached requisition shall be completed by 
October 5, 1920, without working overtime. 

“Signed W. A. Ridout, Asst. Dist. Mgr. 
Repairs, f 

“By Thomas G. Fielding, Accredited 
Representative, Division of Construction 
and Repair Department. 

“Though the above is not meant to be in 
the nature of a contract, it is, however to 
be a guide for.this department, and if the 
‘work. is.not completed by you in a rea- 
sonable time, we will consider ourselves 
justified in cancelling our order with you 
and reawarding the incompleted work to 
some other contractor.” 


Other Orders Called Similar. 

Except as to dates and attached itemized 
statements of work and material, the 
other two orders were like the one above 
set out. Plaintiff's original petition alleged 
the making of the above mentioned con- 
tracts, plaintiff's compliance with its obli- 
gations thereunder, the amount due plain- 
tiff for the material furnished and the la- 
bor done under those contracts, and 
fendant’s refusal to pay that amount. After 
the defendant had demurred to the original 
petition, plaintiff filed an amended petition. 

“The petition as it amended 
tained allegations to the following effect: 
Prior to September 21, 1920, the defendant 
delivered the steamship Latham to plain- 
tiff's dry dock at Galveston under an 
agreement to have repairs made thereon. 
On that date the plaintiff, in order to save 
the Latham from destruction by a threat- 
ened hurricane, submerged the dry dock 
with the Latham on it. When the dry 
dock with the Latham on it was raised on 
September 24, 1920, the Latham was found 
to need repairs in addition to those which 
had previously been contracted for, the ad- 
ditional repairs being what was called for 
by the three contracts sued on. While 
plaintiff was making the repairs called for 
by the contracts sued on the Fleet Cor- 
poration, with checks signed by it, paid 
plaintiff various sums of money for repairs 
made prior to September 21, 1920, under 
similar contracts, whereby plaintiff was 
led to believe, and did believe, that the con- 
tracts sued on were with the Fleet Cor- 
poration, and but for such acts and facts 
and belief plaintiff would not have done 
the work called for by the contracts sued 
on, and by reason of its the 
Fleet Corporation is now estopped to deny 
that it is bound for such work. 


de- 


was con- 


said acts 


At the time said work was ordered per- 
formed authorized agents of defendant 
ordered same done for and charged to 
defendant, with the understanding that 
a written contract and confirmation would 
be delivered to plaintiff, and it was the 
agreement and understanding between 
plaintiff and defendant that the work un- 
der the contracts sued on would be charged 


to and paid by defendant; and when the } 


contracts sued on were handed to plain- 
tiff by defendant, plaintiff construed some 
to be chargeable to defendant. 


Says Liability Was Admitted. 


It was understood between the 
that the use of the said wording 
contract “United States Shipping 
was but a short way of expressing the 
name of defendant, United States 
Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion. After the completion of the work 
under the contracts sued on plaintiff pre- 
sented its bill therefor to the Fleet Cor- 
poration, and the latter did not deny that 
the amount payable for work was 
chargeable to it,, but admitted liability 
therefor, and claimed that it was entitled 
to offset an equal amount against the 
plaintiff on the ground that the damages 
to the Latham which were repaired under 
the orders sued on were due to negli- 
gence of the plaintiff in sinking the Latham 
and in failing to take precautions to avoid 
the damages which resulted from the sink- 
ing. The defendant demurred to plaintiff’s 
amended petition and excepted to several 
parts thereof alleging what occurred be- 
tween plaintiff and defendant before and 
after the making of the contracts sued 
on. One of the grounds of the demurer 
to the amended petition was to the effect 
that its allegations showed that defendant 
did not contract with plaintiff for the serv- 
ices for which the suit was brought. The 
demurrer and the exceptions over- 
ruled. 


parties 
in said 
Board” 


the 


the 


were 


The answer to the amended petition put 
in issue its allegations, and set up the de- 
fense that the damages to the Latham 
Which were repaired under the contracts 
sued on were due to plaintiff's negligence 
in submerging the Latham without taking 
reasonable precautions to shut out water 
from the engine room and other parts of 
the vessel where the damage from water 
was done. “plaintiff adduced evidence to 
the following effect: Before and after the 
making of the contracts sued on plaintiff 
had sundry dealings with the Fleet Cor- 
poration, acting through the same officials 
with whom it dealt in the transaction in 
question. Plaintiff and other concerns 
were paid for work done under contracts 
like those sued on by check® signed by 
the Fleet Corporation by its official or offi- 
cials, such checks being drawn on 
Treasurer of the United States. There was 
no evidence of any discussion or state- 
ments by or between the plaintiff and offi- 
cials of the Fleet Corporation as to the 


the 


Parol Agreements 
Found Inadmissible 


Decision Declares District Judge 
Erred in Dismissing De- 
murrer to Complaint. 


meaning of any of the provisions or terms 
of the contracts sued on. ~ 

The Latham was a concrete vessel. Be- 
fore it was placed in plaintiff's dry dock 
on September 7, 1920, its hull had been 
cracked, with the result that after the 
loose concrete had been cut out there was 
a crack in the hull between the keel and 
the bilge about 160 feet long, about 5 feet 
wide at one end and running down to 
nothing. D. T. Langbehn, plaintiff's presi- 
dent, after testifying to his having con- 
versations and correspondence with D. T. 
Williams, district manager of the Fleet 
Corporation, and other officials of that cor- 
poration, in regard to doing work on the 
Latham, was asked by plaintiff's counsel 
the following question: 

“In doing all of this work on the La- 
tham with what company or concern did 
you believe you. were doing business?’’ 
The defendant objected to: this question 
on the ground that it called. for a conclu- 
sion of the witness. The court overruled 
the objection, the defendant excepted to 
that ruling, and the witness answered: 

“We were doing business with the 
United States Shipping Board Emergency 
Fleet Corporation of which Mr. D. T. 
Williams held himself out to be the Dis- 
trict Manager.” 

Exceptions Made to Testimony. 

The following is an etxract from the 
bill of exceptions in reference to testimony 
of the same witness: 

“And thereafter, while the same witness 
was on the stand, the following question 
was propounded to him by plaintiff: 

“‘Q. Did you act on that belief your- 
self? I say did you act on the belief in 
accepting the orders and doing the work 
that you were dealing -with the United 
States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet 
Corporation?’ 

“To which question defendant objected 
on the ground that it called for a conclu- 
sion of the witness and was an attempt to 
vary by parol the terms of a written con- 
tract, upon which plaintiff's suit 
based, and the objection being overruled 
by the court, the witness replied: 

““A, Certainly.’ 

“And thereafter the plaintiff asked the 
witness the following question: 

“‘Q. By whom did you expect to be 
paid?’ 

“To which question the same objection 
was urged by defendant and the objection 
being overruled by the court, the witness 
answered: 

“*4. By the Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion, Shipping Board.’ 

“To which action of the court in over- 
ruling said objections and admitting said 
answers defendant then and there in open 
court excepted.” 

Judgment Given for Plaintiff. 

Judgment was rendered in favor of the 
plaintigv on January 22, 1925. On January 
26, during the same term of court, the de- 
fendant filed a motion for a new trial. 
This motion was overruled on July 14, 


was 


1925, during the succeeding term of the ; 


court. The bill of exceptions was signed 
on July 17, 1925, and the writ of error 
sued out on the same day. The 
transcript contains a request by the de- 
fendant that the jury be instructed to find 
in its favor, and a notation by the pre- 
siding Judge that that request was re- 
fused; but no mention of this is contained 
in the bill of exceptions. 

There is no merit in the plaintiff's motion 
to strike the bill of exceptions, which was 
signed during the term at which the mo- 
tion for a new trfal was overruled. The 
time for signing a bill of exceptions and 
suing out a writ of error did not begin to 
run until the court acted on the motion 
for a new trial. Texas Pacific Railway 
Co. v. Murphy, 111 U. S. 488. As the bill 
of exceptions does not mention defendant's 
request for a directed verdict or the court’s 
action thereon, that ruling is not properly 
presented for review. 

The allegations of the amended petition 
as to what occurred before and after the 
execution of the contracts sued on do not 
show facts warranting the conclusion that 
those congracts had meanings or effects 


was 


‘different from what was expressed by the 


language of the written instruments evi- 
dencing them. The allegations as to pay- 
ments for other work done by the defend- 
ant under similar contracts are consistent 
with such payments having been made by 
checks drawn by the Fleet Corporation on 
the Treasurer of the United States, thereby 
indicating that the defendant, in having 
the work done and in giving checks to pay 
for it, was acting in its capacity as an 
agent of the Shipping Board, an adminis- 
trative branch of the Government. The 
allegations as to statements or representa- 
tions made by representatives of the Fleet 
Corporation in the negotiations or com- 
munications which preceded the execution 
of the contracts sued on are of facts which 
are not provable by parol evidence for the 
purpose of impeaching or varying the 
meaning of the written instruments sued 
on. The allegations as to what occurred 
between plaintiff and representatives of 
the defendant in reference to the work 
under the contracts sued on after that 
work was completed do not show that, in 
reliance on admission made by the 
defendant's representatives, the plaintiff 
changed its position, with the result of 
estopping the defendant to deny its lia- 
bility on the contracts sued on. The state- 
ment as to the understanding of the parties 
as to the meaning of language used in the 
written instruments, unaccompanied by 
an allegation as to what was said or done 
in that connection, discloses the more opin- 
ion or conclusion of the pleader. 
Parol Agreements Ruled Out. 

In the absence of fraud, accident, or 
mistake, none of which is shown by the 
allegations of the amended petition, it was 
not open to the plaintiff to prove parol 
agreements or undérstandings between the 
parties before or at the time of the execu- 


any 
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tion of the contracts sued on which are 
at variance with or contradictory of the 
terms of the written instruments evidenc- 
ing tltose contracts. Parol proof of prior 
or contemporary negotiations or repre- 
sentations is not admissible to vary the 
terms or legal effect of the written -in- 
struments evidencing the contracts sued 
on or to show that defendant estopped 
itself to invoke the written instruments as 
the sole evidence of the engagements of 
the parties. The Delaware, 14 Wal. 579, 
603; Insurance Co. v. The Mowry, 96 U. S. 
544; Kramer v. Harsch, 278 Fed. 860; Con- 
necticut Fire Ins. Co. v. Buchanan, 141 
Ired. 877. The meaning and legal effect 
of the written instruments evidencing the 
contracts were not subject to be changed 
or modified by evidence of the beliefs or 
conclusions in regard thereto of a rep- 
resentative of the plaintiff. 

When the contracts sued on were made, 
the Merchant Marine Act of 1920 (41 Stat. 
988, et seq.), was in force. By section 4 
of that Act all vessels like the Latham, 
except such as in the opinion of the Presi- 
dent were required by another branch of 
the Government service, were transferred 
to the Shipping Board. The following is 
section 12 of that act: 

“Repair and operation of vessels until 
sale thereof. <All vessels may be recondi- 
tioned and kept in suitable repair and 
until sold shall be managed and operated 
by the board or chagtered or leased by it 
on such terms and elnaitions as the board 
shall ‘deem wise for 
maintenance of an_ efficient merchant 
marine, pursuant to the policy and pur- 
poses declared in section 1 and 5 of this 
Act; and the United States Shipping Board 
Emergency Fleet Corporation shall con- 
tinue in existence and have ‘authority to 
operate vessels, unless otherwise directed 
by law, until’ Sall vessels are sold in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of this Act, 
the provision in section 11 of the ‘Shipping 
Act, 1916,’ to the contrary notwith- 
standing.” 

Further Citation ef Law Made. 

By section 14 of that Act provision was 
made for the withholding by the Shipping 
Board of funds deriyed from its activities 
for the purposes of the above set out Sec- 
tion 12. The following is Section 35 of 
that Act: 

“Powers of board; 
power and authority vested in the board 
by this Act, except as herein otherwise 
specifically provided, may be exercised di- 
rectly by the board, or by it through the 
United States Shipping Board, Emergency 
Fleet Corporation.” 

The contracts sued on are to be con- 
strued in the light of statutory previsions 
which were in force at the time they were 
made. By the law in force the plaintiff 
was chargeable with notice that the 
Latham was not owned by the Fleet Cor- 
poration, that the reconditioning or re- 
pairing of it was a matter to be deter- 
mined by the Shipping Board, that the 
Shipping Board was provided with funds 
to pay for such retonditioning or repair- 
ing, that in its own behalf the Fleet Cor- 
poration was not authorized to have Gov- 
ernment-owned vessels reconditioned or 
repaired, and that the Shipping Board was 
authorized to act through the Fleet Cor- 
poration. When the Latham, in the dis- 
abled condition indicated above, was put 
in the plaintiff's dry dock at the instance 
of representatives of the Fleet Corpora- 
tion, and when the work on it, including 
that called for by the contracts sued on, 
was by the Fleet Corporation ordered to 
be done, it was quite apparent that that 
Corporation in doing so was not exercising 
its authority to operate vessels, the only 
authority exercisable by it as a principal 
which was expressly granted by the above 
quoted provision of the statute which con- 
tinued it in existence. Nothing contained 
in the orders in question is inconsistent 
with the conclusion that the* Fleet Cor- 
poration in giving them was acting in its 
capacity as agent of the Shipping Board. 
That it was acting as such/ agent, and 
not in its own behalf as a principal, is 
quite clearly indicated by the following 
provision of each of the orders: ‘Work 
to be * * * charged to the account of 
the United States Shipping Board, to be 
audited and checked by representatives of 
the Comptrollers; statement covering the 
cost to be rendered to the Division of 
Construction & Repair at New Orleans, La. 

Position Held as Inconsistent. 

Plaintiff's acceptance of orders contain- 
ing that provision evidence its agreement 
to look to the Shipping Board for payment 
for the labor and material called for by 
those orders, and is inéonsitsent with the 
contracts sued on having the effect of 
obligating the Fleet Corporation to pay 
the amounts promised to be paid. We are 
of opinion that the language of the writ- 
ten intsruments evidencing the contracts 
sued on—when that language is considered 
in the light of statutory provisions de- 
termining by whom the work and labor 
called for by those contracts may be au- 
thorized to be done, and in the light of the 
facts that the Fleet Corporation, acting in 
its own behalf as principal, was without 
authority to have that wérk done, but 
could legally act for the Shipping Board 
in having it done—requires the conclusion 
that the Fleet Corporation in making those 
contracts acted as the agent of the Ship- 
ping Board and did not thereby obligate 
itself to pay for the material and labor 
called for by those contracts. Under the 
laws Which were in force when those con- 
tracts were made the Fleet Corporation 
could act in two entirely different capaci- 
ties—as a private corporation carrying on 


the promotion and 


how exercised—The 


business in its own name as a principal, | 


and as the agent of the Shipping Board, 
an administrative branch of the Govern- 
ment. It has been settled that the Fleet 
Corporation is subject to suit and judg- 
ment against it on a contract made in its 
own name as principal in the conduct of 
a business in which it is authorized to 
engage. Sloan Shipyards v. U. S. Fleet 
Corp., 258 U. S. 549. It is equally well 
settled that an agent of the Government 
or of a branch thereof its not personally 
liable on a contract made on behaif of his 
principal while acting within the scope of 
his authority. Hodgson v. Dexter, 1 
Cranch. 345; Parks v. Ross, 11 How. 362; 
Sheets v. Selden’s Lesses, 2 Wal. 177, 187; 
Belknap v. Schild, 161 U. S. 10; District 
of Columbia v. Camden Iron Works, 181 
U. S. 453, 460; Astoria Marine I. Works 
vy. Unitel States Ship. Board, 295 Fed, 415. 
The contracts sued on being such as prop- 
erly could be made by the Shipping Board 
through its agent the Fleet Corporation, 
the following statement! made in the 


District 
Courts 


Contract Sustained 
In Storing of Liquor 


Court of Appeals Denies Right of 
Warehouse Owner to In- 
~ crease Charges. 
Dow.ina vy. Luckine; Circuit Court or 
APPEALS, SrxtH Circuit. (No. 4440.) 
A distillery warghouseman who con- 
tracted with 


house receipts in August, 1920, must have 


the owner of whisky ware- 


taken into consideration the changed con- 


ditions due to national prohibition, and so 
could not claim relief from her contract 
and to be entitled to pay as upon a quan- 
tum meruit, the Circuit Court of Appeals, 
Sixth Circuit, held in the appeal of Mary 
M. Dowling v. William Lucking et al., 
affirming the decree of the District Court 
for the Eastern District of Kentucky. 
The full text of the decision follows: 
Decided June 8, 1926. 


Before Denison, Donahue and Moorman, 
circuit judges. 

Per curiam: 1. The substantial ques- 
tion involved is as to the meaning of a 
contract, in the light of the undisputed 
facts. Mrs. Dewling, a distillery ware- 
house owner, agreed with the owner of 
whisky warehouse receipts to furnish cer- 
tain storage and handling service for a 
specifled charge. Upon eventual settle- 
ment, the warehousemah made much 
greater charges, and insisted that the situ- 
ation which had developed under the Na- 
tional Prohibition ,Act had so changed 
the subject matter as to relieve her from 
the contract and entitle her to pay as upon 
a quantum meruit. 

Contention Not Approved. 

This contention can not be approved. 
The contract, made in August, 1920, took 
into account this changed situation, and 
specified charges about four times as great 
as had been the pre-prohibition current 
rate between the same parties, or their pre- 
decessors, for the same service. That fur- 
ther changes in the situation and in the 
additional value of the contract service 
turned out to be greater than the ware- 
houseman then anticipated does not justify 
discarding the contract. 

2. The contract. provided a price at 
which the warehouseman would do _ bot- 
tling. There was no express obligation 
on the part of the receipt holders to have 
their whisky bottled at this warehouse, or 
at all; and we find no obligation to that 
effect sufficiently implied—at least, not 
beyond the bottling already done. 

Hence the warehouseman had no rights 
which entitled her to complain of the ac- 
tion of the Commissioner of Internal Rey- 
enue in directing the transfer of this 
whisky in the course of concentration to 
the warehouse selected by the receipt 
holders, where the bottling was beyond 
her control, rather than to a concentration 
warehouse selected by her, where she could 
have continued this work, or had it done 
in her interest. 

The decree below is affirmed, and the 


case remanded for further appropriate pro- 
ceedings. 


June 8, 1926. 


eo 


Chinese Drugs Entered 


At Reduced Tariff Rate 


Certain Chinese drugs invoiced as “wal 
san,” “yook jum” and im- 
ported by Wing Woh Chong & Co., Wing 
Woh Chong Lung Kee Co., the Wah 
Chong Lung Co., Lun Tai & Co., and 
Viliam A. Brown & Co., are held by the 


United States Customs Court at New York 


“sar sum,” 


to have been incorrectly returned for duty 
as prepared vegetables under either para- 
graph 773 of the Tariff Act of 1922 at 35 
per cent ad valorem, or under paragraph 
200 of the Act of 1913, at 25 per cent ad 
valorem. 


The importers, in protesting against this 
classification, claimed duty as drugs, at 
the rate of only 10 per cent ad valorem 
under paragraph 27 of the 1913 Act, or 
under paragraph 37 of the present tariff 
act. This claim is sustained in an opinion 
by Judge Waite. 

(Protests 991902-13164-23, ete.) 
opinion in the case ot Parks y. Ross, 
supra, with reference to contracts entered 
into by an agent of the 
pertinent: 


Government, is 


“As regards him the rule is, that he is 
not responsible on any contract he may 
make in that capacity; and whenever his 
contract or engagement is connected with 
a subject fairly within the scope of hi 
authority, it shall be intended to all 
been made officially, and in his public 
character, unless the contrary appears by 
Satisfactory evidence of an absolute and 
unqualified engagement to be personally 
liable.”” 


Finds Fleet Corporation Was Ageut. 

We think that the averments of plain- 
tiff’s petition as it was amendad, exclud- 
ing statements of mere conclusions of the 
pleader and allegations not legally prov- 
able by plaintiff,“show that the Fleet Cor- 
poration in giving the alleged /orders for 
material and labor was acting in its ca- 
pacity as an agent of the Shipping Board, 
and that the plaintiff by complying with 
those orders did not become entitled to 
hold the Fleet Corporation liable for the 
amount which became payable as a result 
of such compliance. It follows that plain- 
tiff's amended petition was subject to de- 
murrer on the above mentioned ground, 


and that the court erred in ruling other- 
wise. 


Above stated conclusions involve the fur- 
ther conclusion that the record in this 
case does not present the question whether 
the Fleet Corporation would or would not 
have been subject to suit and judgment 
against it for the alleged breach of the 
contracts sued on if in making those con- 
tracts it had acted in its own behalf as 
principal, and not as agent of the Shipping 
Board. 

Because of the above mentioned error, 


the judgment is reversed, and the cause ig 
remanded, 


teversed. 
June 5, 1926, 
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Courts of Appeal 





Force of Will Given 


Trust Indenture by 
Having It Probated 


District Court Makes Ruling 
In Suit to Set Aside as In- 
‘valid Gift Made to Art 








Museum. 
BoaL v. METROPOLITAN MuSEUM oF ART; 
District Court, SouTHERN DISTRICT OF 


New York. (NO. eq. 238-289.) 

A testamentary plan, wherein the testa- 
tor reserved the power to change a certain 
fisposition in favor of a museum of art, 
was held invalid by the District Court of 
the United States, Southern District of 
New York, in the case of Theodore Davis 
Boal, as executor of the will of Annie E. 
Davis, deceased, and Kate Atwood, indi- 
vidually and as administratrix of the 
estate of Gertrude Galloway, deceased, v. 
Metropolitan Museum of Art of the City 
of New York, and the Rhode Island Hos- 
pital Trust Company as administrator d. 
b. n. c. t. a. of the estate of Theodore M. 
Davis, deceased, and as trustee under the 
deed of trust of said Davis, dated August 
14, 1911. 

Full Text of Opinion. 

Judge Thomas D. Thacher delivered the 
opinion, the full text of which follows: 

* Memorandum—Under the decision of the 
Circuit Court of Appeals the provisions of 
the seventh paragraph of the will of 
Théodore M. Davis were held to be void and 
the gift to the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
was held to fall into the residue and pass 
to the plaintiffs as intestate property be- 
cause of invalidity in the disposition made 
of the residue under the provisions of the 
ninth paragraph, which had already been 
adjudicated. (Beal v. Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, 298, Fed. 894.) Since that decision, 
as appears by supplemental pleadings and 
proof in support thereof, the trust inden- 
ture has been probated. This tanta- 
mount to the physical embodiment of the 
provisions of the instrument in the will it- 
self. Prior to its probate the trust inden- 
ture was an instrument purely inter vives, 
but now it has a testamentary character, 
recognized in the courts of Rhode Island, 
and must be accepted with the will and 
codicil as constituting the last will and 
testament of the testator. Consequently 
there is presented a different situation than 
was considered either by the Circuit Court 
of Appeals of this circuit, when this 
was there on appeal from decree dismissing 
the complaint, or by the Circuit Court of 
Appeals in the First Circuit, when Atwood 
v. Rhode Island Hospital Trust Co. 
Fed. 513) was argued. 

Former Rulings Cited. 

If there were in the trust instrument no 
provisions for the revocation or modifica- 
tion of the trusts or for the withdrawal of 
the principal of the trust estate by the 
testator during his lifetime, I cannot doubt 
that the ninth and seventh paragraphs 
of the will would have been rendered valid 
by the probate of the trust indenture, But 
it seems perfectly clear from the opinions 
9f Judge Anderson in the First Circuit and 
Piace Rogers in this circuit that the in- 
validity of the testamentary plan lay not 
so much in the fact that the trust deed 
was not then incorporated in the will as in 
its “shifting provisions’ by which the tes- 
tator reserved for himself the power to 
change, by instruments not executed and 
attested as required by the State statute 
of wills, the testamentary disposition of 
his estate. Both courts considered the plan 
in its entirety, as disclosed by the three 
instruments. Judge Anderson said, in the 
Atwood case: 

“Manifestedly, then, the real disposition 
of this residuary estate is made not by the 
will, but by the shifting provisions in the 
trust instrument. No amount of discussion 
or elaboration could make plainer the ab- 
solute destruction by such plan of the 
safeguarding provisions in the statute of 
wills.” 

And Judge Rogers said, in this case: 

“The plaintiffs claim, and the court be- 
low held, and we do, that for the reasons 
stated in the decision in the First Circuit 
the provisions of the seventh paragraph 
in favor of the Rhode Island Trust Com- 
pany are void.” 
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The defendants now take the position 
that the shifting provisions in the trust in- 
denture do not affect the validity of the 
residue clause in the will which they say 
disposes of the residuary estate to the 
persons originally named in the trust de- 
benture, regardless of any modifications 
thereof made by the testator during his 
lifetime. 


Will Held to Answer Argument. 

Mis argument is answered by the will 
itself, for by the provision of the ninth 
paragraph of the will the residue of the 
estate is given to the executors to be con- 
verted into cash and paid over to the 
Rhode IsJand Hospital Trust Company “‘to 
be held, managed and disposed of as a 
part of the principal the estate and 
property held by it in trust for my life 
and the lives of others, in the same man- 
ner as though the proceeds of such sales 
had been deposited by me as a part of 
said trust estate and property.’’ No dis- 
position here made of the residue in 
favor of the persons originally named in 
the trust indenture. On the contrary, the 
language is clear that the gift is to the 
trustee, to be held, managed and disposed 
of upon precisely the same terms as the 
principal of the trust estate. If the trus- 
tee takes at all, he takes upon tHe trusts 
declared in the trust indenture, modified 
or revoked as provided therein, and in the 
presence of these words there is no room 
for the assertion that the residue was to 
go to beneficiaries originally named in the 
trust indenture whose interests in the 
trust estate had been revoked by the donor 
during his lifetime. The unequivocal di- 
rection that the residue is to be held and 
“disposed of in the same manner as the 
trust property transferred inter vivos nec- 
essarily subjects the testamentary disposi- 
tion of the residue to the operation of the 
power reserved in the trust indenture to 
change and revoke the trust, and it fol- 
lows that the residue is disposed of by the 

ting provisions of the trust instru- 
ment and not its original provisions. 
4t may be argued with some force that 


of 


is 
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United States Court Decisions 


Patent Girdle-Brassiere Garment 


Held Valid and Infringed | 





Court Decides That Relationship of Part Used in 
“Prior Art” Is Original. 


VENUS BRASSIERE Co., 
District oF 


NATURE'S RIVAL Co. v. 
District Court, NortTHEerNn 
ILLtInois, No. Eq. 3988. 


In a suit to enjoin the infringement of 
No. 1,486,779, 
to 


Patent, issued 


1924, 


the 
March 


Mayer 


11, relating girdle bras- 
District 
Court of the United States, Northern Dis- 
trict of Illinois, held the patent valid and 
infringed. . 


Judge C. Z. use delivered the opinion, 


sieres and like garments, the 


the full text of which follows: 
This is the usual suit in equity to en- 
join the defendant from infringing the 


Mayer patent, applied for March 17, 1922, 
and issued March 11, 1924, No. 1,486,779. 

It is thought that a mere memorandum 
of decision which will acquaint the parties 
and the courts of appeals, in case of re- 
view, with the grounds for the conclusion 
reached, will suffice. 

The only issue left in the case is whether 
the Mayer patent is valid, it being appar- 
ent on that defendant's gar- 
ments Nos. 705, 735 and 757 are practically 
copies of the patented garment. 

Patents Offered in Evidence. 

It is thought unnecessary to déal in de- 
tail with the large number of patents of- 
fered in evidence by the defendant nor the 
garments disclosed in the various publica- 
tions likewise in evidence. All have had 
eareful consideration to and inelud- 
ing the garments disclosed in the catalog 
Roebuck Company, published 
There are some pub- 


inspection 


down 


of the Sears, 
in January of 1920. 
lications subsequent to September 13, 1920, 
the date the Mayer 
was completed, which have been excluded 


when first garment 
from consideration. 

In Mayer's specifications he says: “This 
invention relates to garments such 
girdle brassieres and the like,” thus recog- 
nizing the prior existence in the trade of 
garments which combined the girdle and 
the brassiere, and inasmuch as such com- 
bination is plainly indicated by Prince, No. 
1,212,677, January 16, 1917, and Harmon, 
No. 454,167, June 16, 1891, there can be no 
valid claim of invention in combining the 
two articles of apparel formerly known as 
a girdle and a brassiere, respectively. In 
view also of the French patent to Audiard, 
No. 472,098, dated November 20, 1914, 
which discloses a with elastic 
webbing at the sides and independent fas- 
tening means also at the side, there 
be no valid claim of invention with respect 
to the brassiere portion of the Mayer gar- 
ment. The invention, if any there is, must 
be found in the girdle portion of the gar- 
ment. 


as 


brassiere 


can 


Elements Making Up Patent. 

The elements which, in combination, 
make up the Mayer girdle are: A closed 
front abdominal section with boning (if 
desired); a closed back section with bon- 
ing: side elastic inserts so arranged and 
constructed as to conform to the contour 
of the hips, and a side opening fastened 
together when in use by individual fasten- 
ing means. All of elements were 
known to the prior art and had been used 
in various garments with the possible ex- 
ception of the arrangement of the elastic 
webbing so as to conform to the contour 
of the natural figure. 

The use of elastic inserts running from 
the top the bottom of the girdle and 
overlying the hips, in the prior art, is illu- 
strated by the new R. and G. model dis- 
closed in the publication, Women's and 
Infants’ Furnisher of September, 1918, and 
the Sears, Roebuck Company garments 
Nos. 18V118, 18V110 and 18V111, disclosed 
in the catalog of that published 
in January of 1920, as well as in the pat- 
ented garments, Drewry, No. 237,503: 
Florsheim, No. 238,100; Nettleton, No. 242,- 
679; Downs, No. 244,385; Warren. No. 594,- 
164; Regnier (French), No. 441,691 and Ber- 


these 


to 


concern 





nardon (French), No. 12,393. Closed front 
and rear sections are shown in the pat- 
ents to Dalmas (French), No. 12,380; 
Drewry, No. 237,503: Rider, No. 1,188,205: 
Regnier (French), No. 441,691; Bernardon 
(French), No. 12,393. Also the Sears, Roe- 
buck Company garments, No. 18V127 and 
18V132. The group of patents last men- 
tioned also disclosed garments having 


openings at the side or nearly so, as do 
also McClain, No. 675,787 and Hodgkinson 
(British), No. 9,607. 

Different Relationship Held. 

While all of the elements of the Mayer 
patent are disclosed in the prior art, it is 
clear that they are not used in the same 
relationship combined as to give 
the result obtained by Mayer. They were 
all used in garments which effected more 
or less constriction and distortion of the 
form while Mayer's garment adapts itself 
to the figure and preserves the form with- 
out distortion pressure—stabilizes it, is 
complainant's counsel's phraseology. 


nor so 


or 











giving the trust instrument a testamentary 
character deprives the donor of the power 
reserved to change or revoke its pyoevi- 
sions without compliance with the statute 
of wills, but the question is fundamentally 
of intention and there is no doubt 
that the testator intended to reserve the 
power to change or revoke the provisions 
of the trust indenture without compliance 
with the statute, as it appears he did so 
during his lifetime. 


one 


I am not unmindful of what is said by 
Rathbun, J., in Merrill v. Beal, but the 
sole inquiry there concerned the animus 


testandi in executing the trust indenture, 
not the validity or effect of the provisions 
of the will in disposing of the estate, and 
I am constrained to follow the controlling 
decision of the Circuit Court of Appeals 
holding both the seventh and the ninth 
clauses invalid, as I am unable to discover 
any distinction of controlling significance 
between the facts here presented and those 
considered in the opinion of Judge Rogers. 
It follows that the defendants’ 
judgment dismissing 
be overruled. 
June 16, 1924 


motion for 
the complaint must 





It is apparent from a study of the prior 
are that gradually knowledge of the ill ef- 
fects of the old hour-glass form of corset 
together with the increasing engagement 
by women in physical activities, was creat- 
ing « demand for garments, whether un- 
dergarments or outer garments, less calcu- 
lated with activities. On 
the called by 
the “the corset does 
The 
dress controls the design of the corset; not 
the corset 


to interfere 
trial the 
defense, 


such 

witness Marshall, 
testified that 
not come first; the dress comes first. 
the dress."’ 

I am well 
rate expression and 
of the conception 
the style 


Satisfied that this is 
that about the time 
of the Mayer garment 
in female attire assumed the 
straight line, straight front vogue and fin- 
ally freed itself from the 
tuating theretofore or less 
prevalent. This left the corsetieree free 
to give his attention to the development 
of a garment which need not accentuate 
the waistline but might merely conform 
to the natural figure, and while providing 
a proper foundation upon which to drape 
the ‘outer garment, might nevertheless be 
designed to permit substantially unimpeded 
movement. 
Award of Patent Office. 

To contention of the complainant 
that Mayer was the first to conceive of a 
form stabilizing garment which should not 
constrict the body 


an accu- 


waistline accen- 


mode more 


the 


undesir- 
am unable to ac 
of the object of 
wholly accurate 
claimed for 
patent 


nor maintain 
able pressure thereon, I 
cede, for the 


the Prince 


statement 
patent is a 
of what is now 

However, the Prince 
considered by the patent 


statement 
Maver. 
fully office prior 
to its issuing the Mayer patent. I incline 
to agree with the patent office that so far 
as the patented art is concerned there are 
distinctions between the Mayer and the 
Prince patent warranting the issuance to 
Mayer. 

A more serious doubt arises in my mind 
from the existence of the ‘‘new R. and G. 
model” of September, 1918, and the Sears, 
Roebuck Company models of January, 
1920, Nos. 18V118, 18V110 and 18¥V111. 
What Mayer really did, when one has in 
mind the garments just mentioned, was to 
omit the lacings of the Sears, Roebuck 
Company models, lighten the fabric of the 
front and rear sections, omit or lighten (if 
desired) the boning and place flexible fas- 
tening elements at the side in place of the 
stiff clasps at the front of the garment. 
Whether this involved invention or mere 
mechanical skill is a question about which 
I have considerable doubt. 

Whether the faculty used was inventive 
or whether merely keen business foresight, 
enabling Mayer to foresee that the women 
would shortly demand a light corseting 
which need only hold firm the natural 
figure while allowing freedom of motion 
and use old elements of the art of corsetry 
to that end, is one which has been seri- 
ously perplexing. But while the elements 
were all old, they were used in a combina- 
tion which was new and attained a result 
which also was new, disregarding for the 
moment the results designed to be obtained 
by the Prince patent. 

Obtains Better Result. 

To my mind, Mayer has obtained a bet- 
ter result than Prince. He has used less 
elastic and the removal of the Prince web- 
bing from the side front to cover the hips 
probably results in two improvements: it 
lessens discomforts from the heat of the 
webbing, and the bulging of the elastic 
which would undoubtedly occur in the 
Prince garment when the wearer assumed 
a sitting posture. Hence I think it may 
be accurately said that Mayer's combina- 
tion new and that the result was 
new, except for that aimed at by Prince, 
and as to Prince the new combination gave 
a better result. 

Knowledge after the fact is always easy 
and it now seems that Mayer's combina- 
tion quite but apparently it 
never occurred to anybody before him to 
do just that thing and when Prince at- 
tempted to do it he devised a garment 
quite complicated to achieve the result. 

Moreover in the years just previous to 
Mayer's conception considerable groping 
by the trade is indicated by the all elastic 
substantially all elastic garments 
signed, uncomfortable though they 
because of their excessive warmth. 

Relation to Style of Dress. 

As bearing upon whether the 
garment devised in response to a 
prevailing mode of dress, we have the evi- 
dence indicating contrariwise in that when 


was 


was 


is obvious, 


or de- 


were 


Mayer 
was 


first introduced the sales were negligible 
but that upon persevering in the line, 


but with moderate advertising, a 
dous commercial 


tremen- 
has followed. 
Moreover we have the element of a slavish 
imitation on the part of the defendant in 
the three models specified, indicating that 


success 


it thinks very well indeed of the Mayer 
garment, and that is also persuasive of 


what the defendant thinks the world ought 
to think of the Mayer garment. All this 
leads me to the conclusion that the Mayer 
patent is valid and is infringed. 

On the trial the suit was dismissed 
to the individual defendants. On the open- 
ing of the trial defendant moved to limit 
the plaintiff's charges of infringement to 
the three garments hereinabove specified 
on the ground of irresponsive answers to 
certain interrogatories propounded by the 
defendant. It seems to me that the proper 
time to complain of such irresponsive an- 
swers, if such they were, was at the time 
of their coming in. But laying aside this 
point, I do not see that there is any neces- 
sity of granting the motion. Plaintiff's 
evidence has been confined to proof of the 
three styles of garments indicated so that 
for all purposes of the trial contemplated 
under Rule 58, it not 
granting of the motion 


as 


is seen 


is 


where 
in 


the 


now order, 


and it is therefore denied. 
Plaintiff's counsel may prepare an inter- 
locutory decree in accordance with this 


opinion. 
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Attorney Upheld 
In Right to Cash 
Cheek Sent Client 


Court Finds No Fraud in In- 
dorsement and Deposit of 
Money to Account 
of Lawyer. 


Baiwey v. U. S.; Crrctit Court or APPEALS, 
Ninta Circuit. (No, 4744.) 
An attorney's endorsement of a check re- 





ceived in settlement of his client's claim 
against the Government, and the deposit of 
the check to his credit in his bank, did 
not constitute a crime in defraud of the 


Government, according to a decision of the 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Ninth Circuit, in 
Weldon J. Bailey, plaintiff 
United States, defendant in error. 

The, full text of the case follows: 

Upon writ of error to the United States 


in error, Vv 


District Court of the District of Arizona. 
Before Gilbert, Hunt, and Rudkin, Circuit 
Judges. tudkin, Circuit Judge 


This is a writ of error to review a judg- 
ment of conviction under section 29 of the 
Penal Code. There is no controversy over 
what we deem to be the controlling facts 
Some time priod to April, 1921, one George 


Frederick Boland died intestate at Tucson, 


Ariz., leaving an estate in Pima County, 
in that State, subject to administration. 
The only property belonging to the 
estate having any value or calling for 
administration was a claim against the 
United States for compensation of some ! 
kind, and a claim for insurance as a sol 
dier. Roy J. Hockrey, a half brother of 


the decedent, consulted an attorney resid 


ing in Phoenix, in reference to. these 
claims, but was informed by the attorney 
that he could not give proper attention 
to the matter as it would take him out 
of the county. The attorney thus con- 
sulted then introduced the half brother to 
the plaintiff in error. Pursuant to this 
introduction the plaintiff in error was re- 
tained and employed to collect the claims 
in question. He immediately caused the 


half brother to be appointed administrator 
of the estate and thereafter prosecuted the 
two claimg against the Government in the 
name of the administrator before the proper 
department departments 
of his endeavors the claim compensa- 
tion allowed in the of $190.32, 
but the claim for insurance was disallowed. 
Whether the disallowance of the latter wus 
final or not is not material 
Attorney Signed Check. 

A check or draft for the amount of the 

claim, as allowed, payable by the United 
States through its treasurer, to the order 
of Hockrey, as administrator of the estate 
of George Frederick Boland, came into 
the possession of the plaintiff in error, 
attorney for the estate, and the latter in 
dorsed the check or draft in the name of 
the administrator, adding his own 
to the indorsement He then 
the check or draft to his own account in 
the bank. Pursuant to this indorsement 
the amount of the check or draft was paid 
by the United States the bank. This 
occurred early in the 1922. 
The plaintiff in error not account 
the administrator the money thus 
collected and received until some time 
early in the year 1925, when he was called 
upon by a special agent of the Govern- 
ment. The special agent then presented 
a photostatic copy of the draft or check 
and the indorsement thereon by the plain- 
tiff in error and demanded payment. The 
plaintiff in admitted that the in- 
dorsement paid the amount 
to the special agent Later the present 
indictment containing two counts was re- 
turned against the plaintiff in error. The 
first count charges foygery of the 
indorsement on the check or draft for the 
purpose of receiving from the United 
States through its treasurer, the amount 
thereof, and the second count charges the 
uttering and publishing of the forged in- 
dorsement with to defraud 
United States. 

More than three years and four months 
elapsed Qgpveen the date of the commis- 
sion of the offenses charged and the date 
of the return of the indietment 
grand jury, and because of this lapse of 
time the plaintiff error demurred 
the indictment and interposed a plea in 
abatement based on the three-year statute 


or AS 4 result 
for 


was sum 


is 


name 
deposited 


to 
year 
did 


to for 


error 


was his and 


the 


intent the 


by the 


in lo 








of limitations. 
Plea Was Overruled. 

The remurred and plea were overruled 
and upon these rulings the first assign. 
ment of error is based. The amendment 
of November 17, 1921, to section 1044 of 
the Revised Statutes (42 Stat. 220), con- 
tains the following proviso: ‘Provided, 


however, That 
defrauding or attempts to 
United States * * * the 
limitation shall be six years.” 

Under this amendment the © six-year 
period applies to every case in which de- 
frauding the United States in- 
gredient of the crime by 
etutute; or, in language of the 
preme Court, construing the amendment, 
in United States v. Noveck, decided May 
10, 1936. “Its purpose is to apply the Six- 
yeur period to every in which 
frauding or an attempt to defraud 
United States is ingredient under 
statute defining offense. There 
several such Section 37 
an illustration.” The defrauding of the 
United States is a statutory ingredient 
of the crime charged in the second count 
of the indictment, at least, and there was, 


in offenses involving 
defraud 


period 


the 
the 
of 


is an 
as defined 


the Su- 


case de- 
the 
an 
the 
offenses. 


the 
are 
affords 


therefore, no error in the rulings com- 
plained of. 
The next and only remaining assign- 


ment of error is based on the insufficiency 


of the testimony to support the verdict 
and judgment. No testimony was offered 
at the trial tending to show an express | 


authorization to make the indorsement in 
question. Nor there any testimony 
tending in any way to limit or restrict the 
implied authority the con- 
tract of employment and the relationship 
of the parties. 

If, therefore, authority 
needed, the question whether the plaintift 
in error was vested with such authority, 
or honestly, though mistakenly, believed 
that he had such authority was for the 
dury. On the other hand, if the plain. 


was 


arising from 


express 


Was 


| of 
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Law Digest 


Principles Involved in Latest Decisions 
Of All United States Courts. 





YY LLABI are printed so that 


x. 


they can 
Library-Indexr and File Cards, approwvimately 8 


be cut out and pasted on Standard 


by 5 inches, usually employcd 


in libraries and filed for reference. 


ATTORNBY AND CLIENT: Right to Indorse Check Received in 





Settlement of Client's 


Claim. 

Where attorney received check from Government in settlement of client's claim, 
indorsed and deposited it to his credit in bank, held he acted within his authority and 
committed no crime in defraud of Government.—Bailey v. United States (Circuit Court 
of Appeals, 9th Circuit.)}—Index Page 1919, Col. 4. 

CONTRACTS: Construction and Operation: Existing Law As Part of Contract 

Contracts sued on are to be construed in light of statutory provisions in force at 
time contracts were made, and plaintiff was chargeable with notice that a certain 


vessel was not property of Emergency Fleet Corporation and that reconditioning and 
repairing it was matter determinable by United States Shipping Board, that latter had 


funds to pay therefor, that Board could act 


authorized, in own behalf, to have such 


United States Shipping Board Emergency F 
struction Co. (Circuit Court of Appeals, 5th Circuit.+—Index Page 


EVIDENCE: Parol Inadmissible to 
In absence of fraud, accident or 


or understandings between parties before 


work 


Vary Written 


through Fleet Corporation which was not 
vessels. 


Con- 


Government-owned 
Dry Dock & 
1918, Col. 3. 


done on 


leet Corp, v. Galveston 


Instrument. 


mistake, plaintiff may not prove parol agreements 


at time of execution of contracts sued 


on which are at variance with terms of written instruments evidencing such contracts. 


—United States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corp. v. 


Galveston Dry Dock & Con- 


struction Co. (Circuit Court of Appeals, 5th Circyit./—Index Page 1918, Col. 3. 


“NEGLIGENCE: Actions: Variance 


Proof must correspond to allegations of 


if substance of declaration is proved, and no variance ought 
material where allegation and proof substantially 
not have misled defendant at trial.—American Creosote Works v. 


declaration 


this is fulfilled 
regarded 
where variance 


Wren (Circuit 


but requirement 


ever to be as 
could 


Court 


correspond, or 


of Appeals, 5th Circuit.}+—Index Page 1918, Col. 1. 


POST OFFICE: Offenses Against Postal Laws: Using Mails to Defraud 


In prosecution under Criminal 


ing false statements through mails, showing 


to obtain credit, held evidence was sufficient 


Code Section 


215, using mails to defraud, in send- 
solvency when he veas in fact insolvent, 
for jury to determine question of fraudu- 


lent intent.—Volkmor vy. United States (Circuit Court of Appeals, 6th! Cireuit.)—Index 


Page 1919, Col. 7 a a 
PATENTS: Infringement: Validity. 


While there can be no valid claim of invention in combining two articles of apparel 


formerly known as girdle and brassiere, the validity of Mayer 


issued March 11, 1924, is found in 


Venus Brassiere Co. (District Court, Noghern District, Ill}-—-Index Page ffil919, ¢ 


invention as to the girdle.—Nature's Rival 


Patept No. 1,486,779, 


Co. v. 
ol. 2. 


SHIPPING BOARD: Emergency Fleet Corporation: Agent for Board. 


Emergency Fleet Corporation is 


contract made in own name as principal, but 


subject 


to 
may 


suit and judgment ggainst it on 


act as agent for Shipping Board, 


when one complying with its orders for repairs and material cannot look to such agent 


for payment.—United States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corp. vy, 


Galveston Dry 


Dock & Construction Co. (Circuit Court of Appeals, 5th Circuit.-—-Index Page 1918, Col. 3. 


WAREHOUSEMEN: Distillery 


Contract between distillery warehouseman and owner of whisky warehouse receipts, 
made in August, 1920, took into account changed situation due to national prohibition, 


so that warehouseman could not claim relief from contract and 


be entitled to pay as 


upon a quantum meruit.—Dowling v. Lucking (Cireuit Court of Appeals, 6th Circuit.}— 


Index Page 1918, Col. 7. _ 
WILLS: Trust Indenture. 


Where testamentary plan, which reserves to testator power to change, by instru- 
ments not executed and attested as required by, State statute. the testamnary disposi 


tion of his estate, has been probated, giving trust 
does not avoid invalidity, for fundamental question is one of intention which 
Metropolitan Museum 


reserve the power to change.—Boal y. 


instrument testamentary Character 
was to 


of Art (District Court, 


Southemg District of New York.}—Index Page 1919, Col. 1 











tiff had implied authority to in 
dorse the check or draft, arising out of his 
employment, there was no forgery of the 
indorsement, no uttering or publishing of 
the forged indorsement, and no 
against the laws of the United 


whatever crime may have been 


offense | 
States, 
commit 
ted against the laws of the State. 
Latter View Upheld. 
| 
' 


in error 


We view 


one. 


think the latter is the correct 
The plaintiff in error was employed 
an attorney collect certain claims 
against the government; he had undoubted 
in cash 
having instead a 
to his client, the 
great weight of authority he had implied 
authority to indorse and cash the check. 
Thus, In re Brashear, 275 F. 481, a di- 
vided check was issued on the depository 
by a trustee in bankruptcy, countersigned 
to 


as to 


authority to receive or 


and 


payment 
money, received 


check payable under 


referee and made payable the 
and it 
ment the check attorney for 
the creditor in the the creditor 
constituted an acquittance. by the creditor 
to the 
depository. 


E. 


by the 


creditor, was held that an indorse- 


the 
name of 


of by 


to the 
129 N. 


trustee in bankruptcy and 
Brown vy. 


said: 


In Grimes, 


483, court 

"Tt well-established rule of law that 
an attorney who has a claim for collection 
of special 
settlement 
rule 


the 
isa 
in the absence 
accept in 
This 


by 


has no right, 
to 
but money. 


this state 


authority, any- 


made the 


enactment. 


thing 
law in 
* * * 


Is 
statutory 

Under this rule, appellant’s said 
had authority 
payment, 
indorsement 
bility 
hut, having taken the check in due course 


the 
his 
contract lia- 
upon appellant, who was his client; 


attorney no to receive 


eheck as nor could he by 


impose a new 


his employment, he had au 
lo 
of his 


the 


implied 

formal indorsement 

for the 
and 


thority make a 
behalf 
making 


money. 


in 
of 
the 


client 
collection 


purpose 
receiving 


“Having 
received 
had 


by indorsement of 


money 


the check 
the thereon, 
effected 


been 


Underwood 
the purpose 
employed. He 


by this 


he 


means 
had 
and 


which 
collected, had in his 
appellant, the full amount 


for 
of the judgment he had been employed | 


had 


possession 
for in money, 
collect We therefore hold that the 
ceptance and indorsement of the check by 
appellant's attorney, 
attorney of proceeds 
under the peculiar 
amounted to a 


ac- 
and the receipt 
of 
facts of this | 
payment of the judg- 
The conclusion we have reached is 
with the great 
Citing many cases. 


by 
said the such 
check, 
case, 
ment. 
in 
authority." 


accordance weight of 


See also, National Bank \v 
112 F. 726; National 
Building & 


Old Town 
Fire Ins. 
Ass'n., 


Bank, 
v. Eastern 
N. 


Co. 


Loan 88 


W. 863. 


Verdict is Reversed. 


Should a suit be instituted against 


the 


government to recover the amount of the 
check or draft, we have little doubt that 
the paid check or draft indorsed 


would constitute a full and complete de- 


| 
} 
' 
as it is | 
| 


fense. 

We are, of course, aware, that there 
was no request for an instructed verdict 
at the close of the testimony, as sug 


gested by counsel, but, if there is no com- 
petent testimony to support the verdict of 
guilty, and more especially if it appears 
uffrmatively that no crime has in fact 
been committed, the right and duty of } 








taly Reduces Tax 
On Toilet Articles 


Sales Levy on Perfumes and Cos- 
metics is Reduced From 
3 to 2 Per Cent. 


| 








The Italian sales tax on perfumes, toilet 
articles and cosmetics was reduced from 3 
per cent ad valorem (the rate On Super 
luxuries) to 2 per cent (the rate On ordi- 
luxuries) by a ministerial decree 
effective July 1, according to a report to 
the Department of Commerce from. the 
office of the Commercial Attache at Rome. 


nary 


Essences, extracts, toilet waters, cos- 
metics, vaseline, hair oils, and petroleum, 
pomades and hair dyes, mouth Washes, 


tooth powders and pastes, and similar sub- 
stances or articles used and applied as per- 
fumes whether in bulk 
boxes, bottles, jars or other containers will, 


or cosmetics, or in 


therefore, be subject to a 2 per cent Sales 
tax. 

The decree further provides that all toilet 
perfumed and 
per cent ad volorem in- 

as formerly. 
tax which been 
by the manufacturer 
through branch agents, representatives or 
middlemen, including sales made by travel- 
ing salesmen to hotels and pensions, 
been abolished 


soap, even not antiseptic, 
shall be taxed at 1 
stead of 3 per cent, 

Furthermore, the 


sold 


has 


paid on soap 


has 


Sales Tax on Rayon 


Is Reduced by Italy 





Decree Lowers Rate From Two 
Per Cent to OneHalf of One 
and One Per Cent. 


A recent Italian ministerial decree pub- 
lished in the Gazetta Ufficiale reduced the 
Italian sales tax on rayon (formerly 2 per 
cent c. i. f. as follows, according 
to advices to the Department of Commerce 
from the office of the Attache 
at Rome 


value), 
Commercial 


(1) Rayon, raw single, doubled, or twisted, 
even if desulphumted, and bleached, and 
rayon waste in the tuft, carded or 
spun, even if desuphurated and bleached, 


new 


one-half of 1 per cent of the c. i. f. value. 
(2) Rayon single, doubled, or twisted, 
waste, in the tuft. carded or spun, in 


colors, 1 per cent of the c., i. f. value. 
Piece goods and finished articles of rayon 
or containing rayon in any proportion, re 
main subject to taxation at the 2 
6: t= 


per cent 
Value reserved for goods considered 





as luxuries. 

These reduced rates became effective 
July 1. 

ssiaicneceilmmeviiaes _ 
this court to order a reversal is not open 


to question. 

The judgment of the court below is 
therefore reversed and the cause is re- 
mandéd for a new trial. 

(Endorsed:) Opinion. Filed June 7, 1926, 


F. D. Monckton, Clerk, by Paul P. O’Brien, 
Deputy Clerk, 
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Conviction Set Aside? 
For the “Intentional 
Abuse” of Defendant 


Circuit Court Decides in Mail 
Fraud Case the Prosecuting 
Attorney Committed 
Error, 


VoLK Mor y, United STATEs; CircvIT Court 
oF APpraLs, SixtTH Circuit, (No. 4268.) 
In conviction for using the mails to .de- 

in sending false statements through 

the mails, showing solvency, when in fact 
the accused was insolvent, to obtain credit, 


the Circuit Court of Appeals, Sixth Cir- 
cuit. in the appeal of Elmer L. Volkmor, 
plaintiff in error v. the United States, held 
that the evidence was sufficient for the 


jury to determine the question of fraudye 


lent intent. The conviction in the District 
Court, Northern District of Ohio, was re 
versed, however, on account of “intentional 
abuse’’ of the accused by the prosecuting 


attorney. 
A statement of the case and full text of 
the desision follow: 


Before Denison, Donahue and Moorman, 


Circuit Judges. 

Per Curiam: Plaintiff in error was the 
owner of a chain of retail shoe stores. in 
Ohio. 


In 1923 he was financialy invotved, 
and in an effort to procure fulther credits, 
furnished through the mails to those from 
whom Purchase merchandise 
assets and liabilities 
in fact he was in- 
being much less ‘and 
greater than shown -in 
He was indicted March 
under Section 215 of the Crim- 
and, having been convicted, 
prosecutes error on two grounds. 


he desired to 
statements of 
showing solvency 
solvent, 
his liabilities far 
the statements. 

21, 1925, 
inal 


his 
when 


his assets 


Code, 


Grounds Cited as Errors. 

The first is that the Government did not 
make out its case because it failed to 
show that the posting of the false atate- 
ment was accompanied by an intent’ to 
defraud. <A discussion of the evidence is 
not necessary to the disposition of “thts 
contention. Defendant knew the state of 
his own finances; he waas insolvent whéenh 
the statement was furnished; it was false 
and was made to procure goods on credit. 
From these facts with such explanation as 
defendant offered the jury might or might 
not have inferred a fraudulent intent. 
Wuichet v. United States, 8 Fed. (2nd) 561. 

The other ground presents a 
rious question. (Jt is based on the con- 
cluding of the assistant district 
attorney, during which the following oe. 
curred: 

“Assistant District Attorney: A skunk 
is always a skunk; you can decorate him 
any way you want to.”’ j 

“Mr. Schlatter: I object to that kind of 
argument.” 

“The Court: I presume you better Cofie 
fine your remarks to the evidence.’ 


more se- 


argument 


“Assistant District Attorney: T afsp 
presume you cannot make a rose out of 
an onion, no matter what you do.”’ 

- : . 

“Assistant District Atorney: Take°a@ 
weak-faced weasel, such as the de 
fendant—” 

“Mr. Schlatter: I object to that; that 


degrading form of argument.” E 
“The Court: I do not believe I heard 


that.”’ 

“Mr. Schlatter: I am talking about ‘his 
attitude. It is for the jury to determine 
from the evidence; he may call attention 


to any discrepancy or call attention to any 
truth untruth, but this is an attempt 
to defame the défendant and picture him 
as a lower animal, and it seems to me it ‘is 
absurd under the facts of this case.” 

(The Assistant District Attorney theré- 
upon proceeded with his argument.) 

“Assistant District Attorney: —a cheap, 
scaly, Slimy crook.” : 

“Mr. Schlatter: Certainly this practice 
is entirely new to the practice in our sec- 
tion of the country.” 

“The Court: It is not what he thinks 
the defendant is—”" : 


or 


“Assistant ems a Attorney: I think I 
have a right to answer these insinuations.” 

“The Court: I think you will make bet- 
ter progress by sticking to the facts of 
the , 

“Assistant District 
i will 





case.’ 
Attorney: All 
withdraw all those remarks.” 
Statements Called Unjustified. 
Admitting that these statements - were 
wholly unjustifiable—as indeed must. be 
done—the Government contends that as 
defendant failed to ask for exceptions the 
error is not available. In the first place, 
there was Ly adverse ruling on the ob- 
jections, and in that situation an excep- 
tion was a matter of dubious propriety. 
But even if there had been no objectiog, 
it was the duty of the court, on its -own 
motion, to reprove counsel and to instruct 
the jury to disypgard the remarks. This 
is not a case of inadvertence of statement 
but of intentional abuse. It was only after 
repeated objections of counsel for, .de- 
fendant and the court’s admonition that 
“I think you will make better progress by 
sticking to the facts of the case,*” that 
the remarks were withdrawn, Neither, the 
withdrawal nor the admonition coulad- Fe- 
move the effect of the error, ; 
Whether there has been a correction... of 
the abuse of argument by a withdrawal of 
the objectionable parts of it depends -apon 
whether on considering the whole case the 
appears to have been serious 
it likley affected the minds of the 
despite the attermpted correction by 
court. Waldron vy. Waldron, 
S. 361; Graves v. United States, 150 


right, 


error 
that 
jury 


so 


counsel 
156 U. 


or 


U. S. 118; Wilson v. United States, 149 U. 
8. 60. It is true that in Chadwick .v. 
United States, 141 Hed. 225, Dunlop v. 


United States, 165 U. S. 486, and a number 
of other cases, it has been held that if 
an objection is made to an improper argu: 
ment and the court sustains the objection 
or counsel withdraws the improper,,, re- 
mark, the error will generally be deenaed 
to be cured. If, however, upon,a consid- 
eration of the whole case the eyror appears 
so egregious as to have affected the minds 
of the jury despite the attempted .cor- 
retion, the verdict must he set aside. ‘Fhis 
case strikingly illustrates the justice. ef 
that rule. 

The judgment reversed, 

dune 11, 146. 
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Money Order Forms, 
Reported as Stolen, 
Now Listed as Found 


Recovery Is Announced of 
Blanks That' Had Been 
Missing From Three 


Post Offices. 


R, S. Regar, Third Assistant Postmaster 


General, has advised postmaasters gen- 


erally of the recovery of money-order 


forms, Which had been reported as 
from the post 
Mo. Hight Mile, Mo., and 
Tenn. 

The full 
follows: 

“Blank 
printed for the 
below, 
Bulletin and Supplement to 
Postal Guide, have been recovered. 
should cha their 


inge 


offices at Blooming Rose, 


text of the announcement 


domestic money-order forms 
use of the offices 
the 


the 


reported as stolen in Postal 


Post- 


masters records ac- 


cordingly. 
Serial Date of 


“Office. Numbers Recovery. 
“Missouri, Bloom- 


ing Rose 2600 June 12, 


5600 July 
“Tennessee, 

buckle 65 

Mr. Regar has also 
to postmasters correcting the 
bers 0n money-order' forms 
stolen from the at Vandercook 
Lake Rural Station, Mich. 
full text of the correction follows: 

“In the Postal Bulletin dated 
1926, it Was reported t blank 
money-order forms numbered from 
1000, inclusive, had ben stolen from Van- 
dercook Lake Mural Station, 
Mich. 

“The department is now 
forms stolen were numbered from 
1000, inclusive. Postmasters 
rect their accordingly.” 


001 to 69000 May 28, 1926” 
out a 


serial 


sent 
num 


post office 


Jackson, 
July 10, 
928 to 
Jackson, 


advised that the 
974 to 


records 


Conventions Listed 


For Rural Carriers 


| Rawlins, 


Post Office Department Statement | 


Corrects Some Dates Previously 
Announced. 


H. R. Nichol, Acting Fourth 
Postmaster General, has issued a statement 
new dates of additional 
tions of state organizations of the Na- 
tional Rural Letter Carriers’ Association. 
The statement corrects previous informa- 
tion given department 
same subject. 

The full text%of the statement 

Supplementing notices 
cent Postal a 
correcting some of the information which 
formerly appeared, snd giving the 
of additional conventions of state organiza- 
tions of the National Rural Letter 
riers’ Association, is pul 
formation of postmasters and 
riers: 

Texas, at 


covering 


out by the 


follows: 
appearing 
the following list 


dates 


Nacogdoches, Ji 
, instead of July 26 and 


ampshire, at Claremont, 


, at Bemidji, August 5, 
at Newport, August 5 
August 4 and 5. 


Wisconsin, Monomie, 


Vermont, and 
instead of 
) 


ugust 2, 


Sioux Falls, August 
‘ized to grant to 
these 
upon 
lanner for as 
many } as may cessary, not to 
exceed of enabling 
them t nd the listed. Such 
leave of absence may le arged to the 
unnual leave of t nploye, or if neces- 
sary, that a ubs titute or 
rrier be secured to perform serv- 
the route 
carrier. 


nembers of 


f absence 


suitable 
porary ca 
ice over 
regular 


} 


in the absence of the 


Three Rural Routes Dropped 


Under Post Office Orders | 


The Office ‘Department has ap- 
proved orders numbered 49242, 71999, and 
89115, involving the discontinuance of rural 


Post 


routes in Louisiana, Washington and Wis: | 
carrier to 


consin. 

The full text of the department’s orders 
follows: 

Louisiana—4$242, New roads to Bayou 
Sara railroad station (n. o.) 
7, 1926. (Superseded by No. 

Washington — 
Charleston. Authority 
service on this 
July 31, 1926. (Superseded by 

Wisconsin—39115. Mole 
From 
by rural 
1926.) 


From August 
49377.) 
71999, 
for employment of 
route is terminated 
No. 
Like 
1926. (Superseded 
Nashville, 


from 
71356.) 
don. June 26 
route No. 1, 


Branch Station on Ship 


Dise -ontinued at New York | 


} of euc 


Formal announcement been 
by the Post Office 
effect that, effective 
partment discontinued 
Mercy as a postal 
U. 8S. S. Mercy is anchored 
a. Y 

The Department also his 
discontinuance of the service furnished by 
the Chicago & Eastern Illinois Railway 
Company between Thebes, Ill., and Chaffee, 
Mo full text of the Department's 
order follows: 


has made 
Department to the 
July 24, 1926, the De 
the o. 8 & 
station. The 
at New York, 


branch 


anounced the 


The 


106716 From July 1, 1926, trackage on 
the the Chicago & Eastern Illinois 
Railway Co. between, Thebes, Iil., and 
Chaffee, Mo., 15,6 miles, is discontinued. 


line of 


stolen | 


Bellbuckle, | 


named | 


Official | 


1926 | 


14, 1926 | 
}employ te 
| der section 
notice | 


|} annum, 
reported as | 


The | 
| Nicholas Willi 
lat $1,500 


domestic | 


| six times a week. 


should cor- | 


| Motorway 


Assistant | 
conven- | s9E6 


j of June 12, 


on the | 


in re- | 


Car- | 
jlished for the in- | 
rural car: | 
| equal to 

20 and | 

| sO as to be 


August | 


6 and 7. | 


tem- | 


Bremerton to | 


to Cran- |} 


June 28, | 


1920) 


Federal P 


Changes in Rural Mail Service 


Made By Post Office Department 


New Routes Established in Six States—Carriers’ 
Schedules Modified. 


In reorganizing the rural mail service 
the Post Office Department has announced 


its approval of a number of orders affect- 


ing the establishment of new routes, 


changes in schedules, discontinuance of 


and the modification of orders 


in operation. 


old routes, 
| affecting those routes now 

The full text of the department's 
nouncement follows: 

WYOMING—6344: 
Order of June 19, 
modified so 
this route to July 31, 
|of August 31, 1926. 
Routes Established. 

AS — 47605: Stoverville to 


an- 


Rawlins to Casper. 
1926 (Bul. 14110), is 
as to extend contract for serv- 
1926, 





ice on instead 


ARKANS 
Compton, 10 
| week. 


miles and back six times a 
August 1, 1926, to June 30, 
| 1930. John D>Spencer, of Stoverville, con- 
tractor, at $469 per annum. 
MINNESOTA — 41340: 
Sheshebee, nor th 


From 





MeGregor, by 
line section 3, 
, equal to 18.5 
From 
Chaun- 
contractor, 


to center 
returning direct to McGregor 
miles and back, six times a 
| August 1, 1926, to June 30, 1927. 
cey W. Barott, of Mc 
at $1,089.94 per annum. 
OKLAHOMA—53990: Bristow 
31.5 miles and back, six times a week. The 
postmaster at Bristow is authorized to 
route 


week. 
Gregor, 


to Newby, 


‘mporary star service, un- 
1396, Postal Laws and Regula- 
tions, at a rate not to exceed $1,514 per 
effective July 26, 1926. 

OREGON—73125: Olex to 
17 miles and back, six times a 


August 4 1926, to 


Arlington, 
week. 
June 30, 1930 


contractor, 


From 
am Ries, of Olex, 
per annum. 
Fort Kk 
to Chiloquin, 
From 
1930. Fred 


contractor, at 


78259: imath by Klamath 
13.5 miles and back, 
August 1, 1926, to 

Gorden, of Fort 

$1.408.50 per 


Agency 


June 30, 
Klamath, 


| annum. 


TEXAS—50284: Thorp Gran 
three miles and back, six 
week. From August 1, 1926, to 
1930. J. E. Bupp, of Thorp 
tractor, at $600 per annum. 
WYOMING—64301: 
Split Rock, and Alcova 
ing by Clarks Ranch (n. 
by Alcova, Split Rock 
equal to 1: 
seven times a week. 
1926, to June 30, 1930 
Rawlins, 
with 


Spring to 
times a 
June 30, 
con- 


bury, 


Spring, 


Rawlins by Bairoil, 
to Casper, return- 
0.) (twice a week). 

and Bairoil to 
and back, 
August 1, 
Wvroming 


miles 
From 
The 


€o.; of contractor, at 


$9,600 per annum, special rates for 


} excess parcel post. 


INDIAN A—33235: Huntingburg railroad 
station (n. 0.) to Jasper. Order of June 9, 
(Bul. 14101), is modified so as to dis- 
continue service from June 5, 1926, instead 
1926. 

Routes Discontinued. 
.NESOTA — 41247: Tamarack to 
Sheshebee. From July 31, 1926. (Super- 
seded by No. 41340.) 

COLORADO—65121: 
Livermore. Order of 
14112), decreasing distance 
account of change in 
effective July 1, 1926, 
Contracts Changed. 

SAS—4757 New London to 

Restate original distance as 

miles and back. (2) From 
1926, change and restate service 
from New London to Strong, 

McClendons MillNn. o.) to 
no change in distance. 

47600: Brickeys to Askew. From August 
15, 1926, end at Askew (m. 0o.), omitting 
Askew (post office discontinued); no change 
in distance. 

COLORADO—65279: Sugar 
From August 1, 
travel on trip from 
only, increasing distance 22 
to 11 miles and back 

FLORIDA—23253: 
From July 26, 
service so as to be from Baker 
to Milligan railroad station (n. Q.), 
ing direct to Baker, 
0.04 mile. 

INDIANA—33240: Middlebury to Goshen 
From August 1, 1926, 
six round trips a week. 

MINNESOTA — 41283: 
Libby. 
June 
so’-as to omit tra 
from the 
30, township 49, 
(n. o.) and retrace, decreasing distanee 
miles and back. Effective August 1, 19: 

NEBRASKA—57215: Lena to Tryon 
August 3, 1926, change 
Lena only, so as to 
leave present road about two 
miles east of Lena rejoining road at W 
E. Van Meter’s residence; increasing 
tanee four miles, equal to two miles 
back. 

NEW 
Youngstown. 
and restate 
York Central Station at Niagara Falls by 
Lewiston, and Stella Niagara to Youngs- 
town, returning by Stella Niagara, Lewis- 
ton, and Niagara Falls to New York Cen- 
tral Station; no change in distance. 

OREGON—73149: From July 23, 
at Cannon 


MIN 


Cherokee Park to 
June 22, 1926 (Bul. 
two miles, on 
site of Livermore, 
is rescinded. 


ARKAN 
Strong. (1) 
nine 
July 23, 


returning by 
New London; 


to Carr 
change 
City 


equal 


City 
1926, 


Sugar 


Crossing. 
line of 
miles, 


3aker to Milligan 
and restate 
by Milligan 
return 
distance 


1926, change 


increasing 


increase service to 
MeGregor to 
period 
30 of each year 


Change service during the 
1 to September 
vel over 


from 
the county road 
line of 


to Steen’s store 


center of north section 


range 23, 


From service on 


trip from require 


dis 
and 


YORK—7304: 
From July 28, 


service so as to be 


Niagara Falls to 
1926, change 
from New 


the 
3Zeach is permitted 
trip to 
0.) six times a 


1926, 
postmaster 
to dispatch mail on an additional 
Seaside railroad station (n. 
Week during July, August, 
h year, provided the mails be carried 
in regulation equipment, by 


and September 


a sworn car- 


rier and without additional expense to the 


department 
73347: 


22 


23, 1926, embrace 


Wendling. 
and supply 
between Eugene and Mohawk; 
distance. 

SOUTH CAROLINA—20225: 

Lockhart Junction (n. o.). 
1, 192¢ 


Eugene to From July 
Springfield, 


no change in 


Lockhart. to 
From August 
to seven times a 


, increase service 


| week. 


SOUTH DAKOTA—359187: 
Wolsey. 1926, 
| is permitted to perform an additional trip, 


Huron to 
From August 9, contractor 
one way, six times a week, from Huron to 
Wols without additional 


y, provided it be 
expense to the department 
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TEXAS—50599: Dilley to From 


August 1, 


Divot. 
1926, change and restate service 
so as to be from Dilley northwest irregu- 
larly on Dilley-Divot Road to Pearsall 
Road; 


north, 
Corey 


Brown 
west, 


west, 
north and west, 
residence, to Brooks 
Pearsall-Divot Road to 
and west to Divot, 


northwest, 
passing E. N. 
south on 


School- 


corner; 


corner, 
Mexican 
house 


larly southeast 


returning irregu- 
Dilley-Divot Road 
to Dilley, increasing distance 7 miles, equal 
to 3.5 miles and back. 
50674: Spring Hill School (n. 0.) to Swift. 
1926, end at Swift (n. 0.), 
(post 


over 


From August 15, 


omitting Swift office discontinued); 
no change in distance. 
Schedules Changed. 
ARKANSAS—47340: Moore to Scottsville. 
Leave Thursday, and Sat- 
urday 6 a. m. Arrive Scottsville by 7 p. m. 
Leave Scottsville Monday, Wednesday, 


Friday 6 a.m. Arrive 


Effective 

47605: Stoverville to Compton. Leave 
Stoverville daily except Sunday 12 m. 
Arrive Compton by 3.30 p.m. Leave Comp- 
ton daily except Sunday 4.30 p.m. Arrive 
Stoverville by 7 Effective August 
1, 1926. 

CALIFORNIA—76391: San Benito to Tres 

When vehigle can be 
San Benito daily except Sunday 8 
Arrive Tres Pinos by 11 a. m. Leave 
Tres Pinos daily 1.15 p. m. 
Arrive 


Moore Tuesday, 


and 


at once. 


30 p.m. 


Pinos. motor used. 
Leave 
a.m. 
except Sunday 
ae Benito by 


4.15 p. m. 


motor vehicle cannot be used. Leave San 
except Sunday 4 a. m. 
Tres 


12.39 p. m. 


Benito daily 
Tres 


daily 


Pinos by 12 m., 
Sunday 


Leave 
except Arrive 
San Benito by 8.30 p. m. 

COLORADO—65 


Sugar 


Sugar City 


daily 


to Carr 
except 
Crossing by 
Crossing daily except 
Sunday 12.30 p. m. Arrive Sugar City by 
4.30 p. m. Effective August 1, 1926. 
INDIAN A—33240: 


Crossing. Leave 
Sunday 7.30 a. m. 


12m. Leave Carr 


City 
Arrive Carr 


p. m. Arrive Goshen by 4.25 p. m. 
Goshen daily except Sunday 7.30 a. n 
rive Middlebury by 8 a. m. 
I, 1926. 
KENTUCKY— 
Leave 


Effective August 


30042: 
Orville daily 


Orville to Monterey. 
except Sunday 8.30 a. 
Monterey by 10.15 a. m. 
daily except Sunday 10. 
Orville by 12.15 p. m. 


m. Arrive 
Monterey 
Arrive Effective at 
once. 

MINNESOT A—41289, 
Libby: Leave McGregor 
day 8 a. m. Arrive 
Libby daily except Sunday 
Arrive McGregor by 5.30 p. m. 
August 1, 1926. 

MIN NESOTA—41340. McGregor 
ter north line section 8: Leave 
daily Sunday 8:30 a. m. 
ter north line section 3 by 1:30 p. m. 
center north line section 3 daily 
immediately after arrival. 
McGregor in 3 hours. Effective August 1, 
1926. 

NEBRASKA—57215. 
Leave Lena Tuesday 
Arrive Tryon by 12:15 p. m. 
Tuesday and Saturday on 
from North Platte, but 
p. m. Arrive Lena in 
August 3, 1926. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE—2152. Gilmanton to 
Belmont: Leave Gilmanton daily except 
Sunday 6 a. m. and 12:15 p. m. Arrive 
Belmont by 7 a. m. and 1:15 p. m. Leave 
Belmont daily except Sunday on receipt 
of mail from Tilton but not later than 8 
a.m. and 2:15 p. m. Arrive Gilmanton in 
1%4 hours. Effective at once. 

2212. Belmont to railroad station (n. o.): 
Leave Belmont daily except Sunday 
a.m. and 1:30 p. m. Arrive station by 
7:50 a. m. and 2:15 p. m. Leave station 

, except Sunday 6:30 a. m. and 12:30 
p.m. Arrive Belmont by 7 a. m. 
p.m. Effective at once. 

SOUTH CAROLINA—20225, 
to Lockhart Junction (n. o.): 
hart daily 
tion (n. 


McGregor to 
daily except Sun- 
Libby by 12 m. Leave 


McGregor 
except 


Sunday 


Lena to Tryon: 
Saturday 7 a. m. 
Leave Tryon 
receipt of mail 
not later than 2 
5 hours. Effective 


and S 


7:05 


“Lockhart 
Leave Lock- 
Lockhart Junc- 
Leave Lockhart 


8 a.m. Arrive 
0.) by 9 a. m. 
Junction (n. 0.) 
from train No. 9, 
not later 
in 1 hour. 
SOUTH 


daily on 
due about 9 
than 19 a. m. Arrive 
Effective August 1, 1926. 
DAKOTA—59187. Huron to 
Wolsey: Leave Huron 
day 2:30 p.m. Arrive 
m. Leave Wolsey daily 
p.m. Arrive Huron by 
Permit Trip. 
Sunday 
p.m. Effective August 9, 1926. 
TEXAS—50599. Dilley to Divot: Leave 
Dilley daily except Sunday 1 p. m. Arrive 
Divot by 2:45 p. m. Leave Divot daily ex- 
cept Sunday 4:30 p. m. Arrive Dilley by 
5:30 p.m. Effective August 1, 1926. 
50674. Spring Hill — (n. 0.) to Swift 
(n. 0.): Leave Martinsville daily except Sun- 
day 9:15 a. m. Arrive tie (n. 0.) by 11 
a.m, Leave Swift (n. 0.) daily except Sun- 
day on receipt of mail by rural delivery 
from Nocogdoches. Arrive Spring Hill 
School (n. 0.) in 214 hours. Leave Spring 
Hill School (n, 0.) daily except Sunday im- 
after arrival. Arrive Martins- 
minutes. Effective August 15, 


:20 a. m., but 


daily 
Wolsey by 
except Sunday 4 
dD Pp. m. 

Leave Huron daily except 
(200 Pp. m. 


mediately 
ville in 45 
1926. 

W YOMING—64127. 
Gillette: When motor vehicle can be used. 
Leave Biddle Thursday 7 a. m. Arrive 
Gillette by 6 p. m. Leave Gillette Friday 
7a.m. Arrive Biddle by 6 p. m. 

When motor vehicle can not be 
Leave Biddle Wednesday 7 a. m. 
Gillette Thursday by 6 p. m. 
lette Friday 7 a. m. 
day by 6 p.m. Effective at once. 

64262. to Binford: Leave Dwyer 
Monday, Wednesday, and Friday 8 a. m. 
Arrive Binford by 12 m. Leave Binford 
Monday, Wednesday, and Friday 1 p. m. 
Arrive Dwyer by 6 p.m. Effective at once. 

64301. Rawlins to Casper: 
lins daily Arrive Casper by 6 p. m. 
Leave Casper daily 8u.m. Arrive Rawlins 
hy 6 p.m. Effective August 1, 1926 


3iddle, Mont., to 


used. 


Leave Gil- 
Arrive Biddle Satur- 


Dwyer 


Leave Raw- 


8 a. m. 


! 


ersonnel 


north with jogs on Pearsall road to 


Moore by 7 p. m. | 


| the U. 


When | 


Arrive |} = " 
: | nate officers of the Navy 
Pinos | 


Effective at once. | 


; original orders were in fact erroneous, 
official 


Middlebury to Goshen. | 

Leave Middlebury daily except Sunday 3.55 | +- " 
5 ; ‘ nd : °° | Volunteer Soldiers to a 

zeave 


n, Ar- | 


Leave | 
30 a. m. | 


12.16 pi. Mm. |] 
Effective | 
| —Cancellation of purchase orders. 
to cen- | 
Arrive cen- | 
Leave | 
except | 
Arrive | 


| filing a claim under the Dent Act for 


and 1:15 | 


| public 


receipt of mail | 


Lockhart |} 





except Sun- | 
3:30 p. | 
| not elect to 


Arrive Wolsey by 9 | 


| damages to or loss of. 


| geons and enlisted men of the 


| of the 
| 40 Stat. 


|} titled by 


Arrive | 


| amplified by 


Orders 


Acting Postmasters Named 


For Offices in 12 Cities 

Harry S. New, Postmaster 
announced the appointment, of the follow- 
ing acting postmasters: 

Mary P. Hughes, Alapaha, Ga.; Lewis 
L. Clegg, Emory University, Ga.; Attila 
C,. Devore, Sanders, Ky.; Charles R. Ware- 
han, Kearney, Neb.; Jessie LeClear, Fair- 
port, N. Y.; George E. Clark, Romulus, 
N. Y.; J. E. Pfeifer, Amidon, N. Dak.; Han- 
nah B. Johnson, Parshall, N. Dak.; Jose- 
phine M. Lierboe, Turtle Lake, N. Dak.; 
Hilda A. Lago, Bessemer, Pa.; George 
Nuckid, Lyndora, Pa.; and Valoor G, 
gle, Jasper, Texas 


General, has 


Daily Decisions 
of the 
Accounting Office 


The Comptrolicr General of the 
United States, as head of the General 
Accounting Office, must approve of 
all erpenditures by government agen- 
cies before such cxrpenditures finally 
become closed transactions. Interpre- 
tation of the laws is necessary there- 
fore in many instances. The latest 
decisions with respect to expenditures 
made by the Comptroller General 
follow: 

A-9888 (Reconsideration) (S). 
Officer of the Navy. When prier to Feb- 
ruary 11, 1925, an officer of the Navy was 
ordered to the U. S. S. Argonne at New 
York for duty falliag in with 
detached from 


the U. S. §S. 


Mileage-- 


and 
S. S. Texas to be 
the Argonne and t 
Texas, he may not be 
travel from New York to €an Pedro, C 
(where detached from the Argonne), 


upon 


duty on 
paid mileage as for 
‘alif. 


was ac tually 
sage only. 


aboard the Argonne for pas- 
Certified copy of fitness report 
or other similar data insubordi- 
Department cer- 
tify the claimant was aboard for 
only or that he performed no duty, 
absence of other evidence indicating 


in which 


the 
will 
not be accepted to contradict the 
order under which the officer was attached 
to the transport. 
A-12575 (S). Pension 
checks were issued by 
checks were issued by 


Where 
Home for disabled 
Home for Disabled 
pensioner while 
an inmate of such home, but were not re- 
ceived by him while living, and having 


checks. 


| been discharged from the Home prior to 
his death, the amount of such checks rep- | 
| resenting accrued pension due at time of 


death is for disposition in accordance with 
the act of March 2, 1895, 28 Stat. 964. 

As the deceased left no estate from 
which his funeral expenses could be paid 


| and there being no one authorized to take 


the accrued pension, the checks are in- 
dorsed for payment to the father of the 
deceased as part reimbursement for fu- 
neral expenses paid by him. 


A-14989. Contracts—Liquidated damages 
Where 
a contract provided that extensions of time 
for performance thereof might be granted 
for delays, if due to certain causes, and 
stipulated that the amount of the delay 
attributable to a specified cause should 
be determined by the head of the adminis- 


| trative office, his finding as to the amount } 


must be 
the 


of delay due to a certain cause 
accepted as final and conclusive on 
contractor. 

Where a vendor was prevented from 
the 
cancellation of a purchase order by reason 
of the fact that a cancellation agreement 
had been executed and payment made 
thereunder, and it appears that the items 
forming the basis upon which the cancel- 
lation agreement rested were such as were 
allowable under the Dent Act, the form 
will be disregarded and the settlement un- 
der the cancellation agreement will not 
be disturbed. 

A-15023. Public buildings—Electric wir- 
ing—Rivers and Harbors office. Special 
wiring to carry heavy voltage required for 
a blue print machine may be installed 
from the Rivers and Harbors appropriation 
available for the project for which the 
blue prints are used, rather than the ap- 
propriation for mechanical equipment of 
2 Comp. Gen. 513; 3 id. 
7677, May 25, 1923; A- 


buildings. 
812; 4 id. 471; A. D. 
3158, July 19, 1924. 

A-12748  (S). Transportation—Civilian 
Military Training Camp. Where a mem- 


ber of the Civilian Military Training Camp | 


to travel from his home to 
Camp Perry, Ohio, which orders directed 
that he should receive transportation in 
kind and be reimbursed for actual ex- 
penses incurred for meals en route, he may 
receive 5 mile in 
lieu of such transportation and subsistence, 
under the provisions of the act of June 4, 
1920, 41 Stat. 779. 
A-13779. Private 


Was ordered 


cents per 


property—Claim for 
The provision in 
the several Army appropriation § acts 
authorizing payment of claims for 
and loss of private property in- 
cident to the training, practice, operation, 
or maintenance of the Army is limited in 
application to claims of citizens not in or 
serving under control of fe 
constitutes no authority for the 
of an Army officer's claim for 
his private automobile. 

A-14623 (S), Retired pay—Contract sur- 
Army. A 
retired list 
Army under the act of July 9, 1918, 
with the pay and allowances 

lieutenant of the Army, 
virture of the act of May 8, 
44 Stat. ——, Public No. 204, to have 
retired pay computed on the base pay of 
the second pay period as provided in the 
act of Jyne 10, 1922, 42 Stat. with 
proper longevity increase thereon. 

An enlisted man of the Army who served 
honorably as a commissioned officer of the 
Army at some time between April 6, 1917, 
and November 11, 1918, and who was re- 
tired prior to July 1, 1922, is entitled under 
the act of June 4, 1920, 41 Stat. 
the act of June 6, 
virtue of the act of 
44 Stat. ——, Public No. 204, 
retired pay of a warrant officer of the 
Army of the same length of service retired 
on or after July 1, 1922, 


ages to 


allowance 
damages to 


contract surgeon placed on the 


889, 
of a is en- 


1926, 


first 


his 


627, 


786, as 
1924, 43 
Stat. a2. by May 8, 


1926, 


Army and Navy 


Prin- | 





in the 
| absence of official report showing that he | 


yassage | 
5 


in the 








dam- 


Army and |} 


| Calif., 


to the | 
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and 
Issued as Trade Information Bulletin Number 


TRADING UNDER 
Commercial 
Commerce. 


THE LAWS OF 


Laws, Bureau of Foreign 


That Great Britain and the United 


supplied 59.7 per cent of Australia’s 
1923 ‘this ratio had changed to 51.9 per 
the United States. 
with respective shares of 45.2 and 24.6 
43.9 and 24.6 per cent. The share of 
been more than doubled since 1913, 
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subscription; single 
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copies, 10 cents. 


AND 


Congress card 
open 
indicate 
document 
about 
will 
has its usual significance 
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cS. 
Bulletins, 
Pamphlets 


States should 
Australia’s import trade is not surprising in view of the similarity 
social requirements of the thrge countries. 
imports, the 
cent for 
In 1924 the two countries approached each other a 
per 
the 


Physicist, 
Department of Commerce, as 
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to meet the great need fora 
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entry covering the serial set 
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10 cents. 
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first place in 
of economic and 
In the fiscal year 1913 Great Britain 
United States 11.9 per cent. In 
Great Britain and 18.9 per cent for 
further step 
eent, and again in 1925 with shares of 
United States in this trade has therefore 
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reliable nondestructive method for 


25 per 


the testing of wire hoisting rope the Bureau of Standards has conducted an investiga- 


tion of the possibilities of magnetic 
been of a fundamental 


analysis for this purpose. 
nature, consisting 


The igvestigation has 


in a study of the magnetic properties of 


steel wire of the kind used in the manufacture of wire rope and the effect on them of 


deterioration due to various causes. 
studied. 


netic and mechanical properties of steel, 


more study will be needed before the results of magnetic 
a sufficient degree of certainty to warrant their use as a practical method for 


routine inspection of wire rope. 
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John Rf. 
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STRUCTURE. Issued April 
Papers 


Paul F. 
CRYSTAL 


Subscription 
26-26581 


being part of Volume 20. 
copy. 


A study has been made of the physical properties and crystal structure of pure 


zine. 


Data are given on the following properties: 


Coefficient of expansion, density, 


scleroscope and Brinell hardness, and tensile properties and crystal structure at nor- 


mal and elevated temperatures. 


Proof is given that zinc 
between normal temperatures and the melting point. 


—_— 


Army Orders 


The War Department has issued the fol- 

lowing orders to Army personnel: 
Infantry. 

Lyons, Capt. James P., ors. to Fort 
Crook, Neb., amended to Fort Des Moines, 
Iowa. 

Lrvin, 2nd Lt. Frank G., det. 
from Fort Benjamin Harrison, 
Brooks Field, Tex. 

Stuart, 1st Lt. James N., 
Houston, Tex., to Army and Navy 
Hosp., Hot Springs National Park, 
for treatment. 

Quartermaster Corps. 


Butler, Lt. Col. Rodman, Fort H. G. 
Wright, N. Y., to Walter Reed Gen. Hosp., 
Washington, D. C., for treatment. 

Crane, Capt. Millard, Res., Jonesboro, 
Ind., to active duty at Jeffersonville, Ind. 
Cavalry. 

Capt. Buckner M., from 
Tex., to Fort Clark, Tex. 
Fraser, 2nd Lt. Frank G., from Fort 
Ciark, Tex., to Presidio of Monterey, Calif. 
Bowman, 2nd John W., det. in Air Corps; 
from Fort Bliss, Tex., to Brooks Field, Tex. 
Parker, Col. Francis Le J,, from Wash- 

ington, D. C., to Fort Myer, Va. 

Following enlisted men of Cavalry to 
Signal School, Fort Monmouth, N. J.: 

Radio electricians’ course: Sergt. 
nard Foster, Camp Marfa, Tex 
Joseph Hall, Fort Myer, Va. Corp. 
E. Ketola, Fort Meade, Va. Corp. Talbot 
A. McDaniel, Fort Oglethorpe, Ga. Pvt. 
1st Cl. Albert H. Adams, Fort Brown, Tex. 

Pvt. ist Cl. Fred B. Noyes, Fort D. A. 
Russell, Wyo. 

Telephone and telegraph electricians’ 
course: Sergt. Robert L. Irey, Fort Riley 
Kansas, 


Air Corps; 
Ind., to 


Fort Sam 
Sin, 
Ark., 


Creel, Fort 


Brown, 


Leo- 
Sergt. 
John 


Ordnance Department, 

Walker, 2nd Lt. ee is Joan EROR; 
West Collingswood, N. J., to active duty at 
Aberdeen Proving her Md. 
officers to active duty 
at Aberdeen Proving Ground, Md.; Maj. 
Gustave KE. Behr, jr., Forest Hills, N. Y.; 
Capt. Cecil E. Watts, So. Charleston, 
W. Va. j 

Air Coprs. 
2nd Lt. Paul B., Res., 
to active duty at San Diego, Calif. 

Following reserve officers to active duty 
at Chanute Field, Rantoul, I)l.: 2nd Lt. 
Fred W. Heckert, Dayton, Ohio; 2nd Lt. 
Guy E. Lawrence, Dayton, Ohio. 

Boxell, Capt. Morris L., Res., Oleum, 
Calif., to active duty at™Ross Field, Ar- 
cadia, Calif. 

Schellhardt, 2nd Lt. 
Pawhuska, Okla., to active 
Field, Fort Sill, Okla. 

Wilson, Capt. Arthur, Res., Rochester, 
N. Y., to active duty at Mitchel Field, N. Y. 

Medical Corps. 
Capt. Philip P., orders to 


Following reserve 


Nelson, 


A., Res., 
at Post 


Morris 
duty 


Green, 


V isalia,, 


| 


gales, Ariz., amended to Hot Springs Na- 
tional Park, Ark. 
McBrayer, Maj. 
field Scott, Calif., 
tirement. 


Charles E., Fort Win- 
to home to await re- 


Engineers. 

Cotnam, 2nd Lt. Sidney E., Res., Ocel- 

wein, Iowa, to active duty at Chicago, Ill. 
Miscellaneous. 

Grant, Warrant Officer Robert T., 
Boston, Mass., to Canal Zone. 

Schellhas, Warrant Officer 
Canal Zone to Boston, Mass. 

Watson, Lieut. Col. James T., 
promoted to colonel. 


from 
Adam, from 
Infantry, 


Promotion of officers 


nounced: 


following an- 
Quartermaster Corps: Ernest A. Rey- 
oe from first lieutenant to captain; An- 
toh Zeman from first lieutenant to cap- 
tain; Charles Stalsburg from first lieute- 
nant to captain. 

Johns 
Arthur 


€orps of Engineers: Dwight F. 
from captain to major; William 
Snow from captain to major; Notley Young 
DuHamel from captain to major; Robert 
George Guyer from captain to major; 
ert Allen Sharrer from captain to major. 

Ordnance Department: John W. 
from first lieutenant to captain. 

Chemical Warfare Service: Charles E. 
T. Lull from major to lieutenant colonel. 
Cavalry: Silas W. Robertson from 
lieutenant to captain; Woodbury Freeman 
Pride from first lieutenant to captain; 
Vance Whiting Batchelor from first lieu- 
tenant to captain; Paul MacKeen Martin 
from second lieutenant to first lieutenant. 

Field Artillery: Stanley FE. Reinhart 
from captain te major; Louis Emerson 
Hibbs from captain to major. 

Infantry: Samuel W. 
tenant colonel to 
from major to lieutenant 

McEwen Pruyn from major 
colonel; Henry Wyatt Fleet trom major 
to lieutenant colonel; rancis Henry Burr 
from major to lieutenant colonel; Charles 
Haynes Mason from major to lieutenant 
colonel; Thomas Dewees Finley from cap- 
tain to major; Harold Herbert Fisher 
first lieutenant to captain; Donald 
Niman Bonnett from first 
captain; William Henry Johnson from first 
lieutenant to captain. 


Rob- 


Orcutt 


Noyes from lieu- 
Bowers Davis 
colonel; John 


to lieutenant 


colonel; 


from 
Van 


Air Corps: James Thorburn Cumber- 
patch from second lieutenant to first lieu- 
tenant. 

Philippine Scouts: James D. 
from first lieutenant to captain. 

Medical Corps: Albert G. Love from 
major to lieutenant colonel; Mathew Aaron 
Reasoner from major te lieutenant colonel; 
Henry James Nichols from major to lieu- 
tenant colonel; Louis Hedven Hanson from 
major to lieutenant colonel. 


Carter 


Rural Routes— 
Money Orders 


Two Money Order 


Offices Are Closed, 
Five Established 


Post Office Department Ap- 
proves Changes in Seven 
States, Assistant Chief 
Announces. 


Changes affecting money order business 
have been approved by R. 8S. Regur, Third 
an- 


De- 


Assistant Postmaster General, it was 


nounced officially at the Post Office 


partment. 


The discontinuance of 


domestic office at 
Owasippi, Mich., effective July 31, and at 
Whitney, Ore. The discontinuance of this 
oftice became effective July 15, the Depart- 
ment said. At the saime time the De 
partment has established domestice money 
orders at the following places: 

Greehacres City, Fla., effective August 
®: Panco, Ky., effective August 2; Fort 
Hoyle, Md., effective July 16; and Canadys, 
S. C., effective July 16. 

The Department also 
establishment of an 
order office at Westphalia, Iowa, 
August 2. 

The full text of 
signed by Mr. 


changes include 


the money order 


announced the 
international money 
effective 


the announcement, 
Regar follows: 





and fatigue were 


Changes affecting money order business 

only. 
Domestic Established. 

Florida: Greenacres City, effective 
gust 2, 1926. 

Kentucky: 
1926. 

Maryland: 
1926. 

South Carolina: 
16, 1926. 


Au: 


Panco, effective August 2, 


Fort Hoyle, effective July 16, 


Canadys, effective July 
Domestic Discontinued. 
Michigan: Owasippi, effective 
1926, 
Oregon: Whitney, effective July 15, 
International Establishment. 
Towa: Westphalia, effective August 2, 
1926. 


July 31, 


1926. 


Post Office Announces 





has but one allotropic torm ° 


first j 


lieutenant to | 


Bids on Spiral Chute 


Office Furniture and 8,000 Shoul- 
der Straps for Carriers’ Satchels 
Also to Be Purchased. 


Degnan, purchasing agent 
of the Post Office Department, has made 
public the results of bids for furnishing 
and installing a spiral chute conveyor at 
the Burlington Avenue Postal Station in 
Boston, Mass., as follows: 

The Lamson Company, Inc., Syracuse, 
N. Y., $11,054; Standard Conveyor Com- 
pany, St. Paul, Minn. $10,335, and Samuel 
Olson & Company, Chicago, Ill, $12,000. 
The figures include also a combination 
straight, and spiral chute conveyer as ve 
as the dismantling of similar equipme 

Mr. Degnan has also announced that 

have been issued for 8,000 
shoulder straps for carriers’ 
The bids are to be opend Au- 
gust 13. On August 6, Mr. Degnan states 
will be opened for furniture and 
screen line equipment for the post office 
at Tupper Lake, N. Y. The proposals for 
this equipment have already been mailed 
to prospective bidders. 


U.S. Navy Orders 


Assignment of Officers to Duty 


Thomas L. 


proposals 
leather 
satchels. 


bids 


announced 
issued to Naval 


Department has 


orders 


The Navy 
the following 
officers: 

Lt. Comdr. Lyell S. 
Navy Yard, Norfolk, Va.; 
S. S. John Edwards. 

Lieut. Frank C. Fake, det. Navy Yard, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; to Aircraft Sqdns., Bat- 
tle Fit. 

Lt. (j.g.) 
Codlumbia 

Capt. Charles M. 
Med. Off. 
folk, Va.; to Dist. 


Pamperin, det. 
to command U. 


James L. Robertson, 
University, N. Y. 

DeValin, (M. 
in command of Nav. 
Med. Off., 


to duty 


C.), det. 
Hosp., Nor- 
Philadelphia, 


P 
Lt. Comdr. Smith Hempstone (S. C.), det. 
Mec. Ship, New York; to Naval Academy. 
Lieut. Theodore M. Stock (S. C.), det. 
Brigade Headquarters, U. S. Marines, 
| Port au Prinnce, Haiti; to Rec. Bks., 
Hampton Rds., Va. 
Capt. LeRoy N. 
lith Nav. 
Navy Yard, 
| 


Taylor, (Ch. C.), det. 
Dist., San Diego, Calif.; to 
Puget Sound, Wash. 

Lieut. Cornelius V. S. Knox, (C. 
Naval Aircraft Factory, Navy Yard, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; to Inspr. of Nav. Air- 
craft, Aircraft Development Corp., Detroit, 
Mich. 

Lieut, John J. Gromfino (C. E. 
Navy Yard, Philadelphia, 
| Thomas, V. I. 

Ch. Gun. William E. 
U. S. S. Wyoming; 
pot, Dover (Lake 


C.) det. 


C.), det. 
Pa. to &8t. 


Preschbach, det, 
to Naval Ammun. De- 
Denmark), N. J. 

Note: Mach. Everett Lee Corn, U. S, 
N., died July 17, 1926, at Chefoo, China. 

Leaves of Absence. 

Burress, Capt. Withers A., 
15 days. 

Stewart, 
2 days. 

Maddox, 
20 days. 

Churchill, 
2 mo. 

Stanton, Capt. 

Berry, Capt. 
10 days. 

Harris, Ist Lt. Herbert H., 

Comdr. Patrick N. L. 
on staff, Comdr. in 
aide on staff, U. S. Fleet. 

Comdr. Louis J. Gulliver, uncomplete: 
portion orders June 8, 1926; to U. 8S. § 
Vestal revoked; to Navy. Hosp., Bostor 
Mass., for treatment. 

Lieut. Comdr. Alan Barnett, det. U -s 
Litchfield; to Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethld 
i hem, Va ’ 


Inf., 1 mo, 


Brig. Gen. Merch B., U. S. A. 


Maj. Francis M., Inf., 1 mo, 


Maj. Lawrence S., <A. C, 


John E., M, 
Lucien 8. 


C., I ma: 
S., Cav., 1 mo. 


Inf., 3 mo 


Bellinger, det. aid 
Chief, Battle Flt.; t 








